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THE TRUE ORDER OP STUDIES. 

I^f BT REV. THOS. HILL, WALTHAH, MASS. 



{Continued from the June Number.) 

In order to make any yalaable improrement in common school edaca- 
tion, we must begin at the beginning, and lead the scholars upward by 
the path of nature. The labor of learning to read most be dispensed 
withy and by means of phonotype the task of learning to read be reduced 
to the pleasant sport of a few months. The stultifying process of learn* 
ing to spell must, if retained at all, be made a diversion by rendering 
phonetic print so familiar that the ordinary spelling will be remembered 
for its comicality. The intense labor of arithmetic must be postponed 
until the child has learned all the principal facts of number, from playing 
with beans, and the labor will no longer be intense. Geometry must be 
introduced by blocks and diagrams, and addressed to the imagination 
before it appeals to the reason. Botany and zaolojgy must be begun in the 
earliest years by pointing out the weeds and insects, and showing the in- 
teresting points in each creature. By thus beginning ari^t the child 
wiU find the subsequent path easy. But the child Who has al- 
ready attained the age of fourteen without any knowledge of nature, or 
geometry, without any training of the senses to exact observation or of 
the imagination to precise conception, must not expect to find his path 
easy. 

The mode of teaching each study must also be adapted to the design of the 
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whole coarse. Each study must be begun by presenting its facts to the 
senses or the imagination, and the order of presentation be determined 
by the importance and obviousness of the facts. Then the principles of 
the science must be presented. But the distinguishing mark of teach- 
ing on this mode must be ita thoroughness and exactness. Let the 
fact be apprehended with precision. This is the most important aim, 
lying at the foundation of all education ; — ^teach to observe accurately, 
and to repeat the observation until the precise &ct is fixed in the memory. 
The observation should, if possible, include all the sensible qualities. 
The second great aim is to produce, in imagination, vivid and definite im- 
ages of things defined or described in words. The third great aim is to 
unfold principles in such way as to make them facts to the pupil. When 
a child observes accurately the principal facts of a science, and remembers 
them; conceives clearly its hypotheses; and understands thoroughly its 
leading or fundamental principles; that child has not learned that science 
superficially. It has taken him but a few months to gain this knowledge, 
—and the amount of it is small; but the question of superficiality or 
thoroughness is not a question of quantity, but of quality. Inaccurate 
observation, imperfect conception, erroneous principles, these are the 
proofs of a superficial knowledge. But the accurate observer, clearly ap- 
prehending and understanding what he sees, is thorough as far as he has 
gone, even from the banning. And if a proper selection of facts, hy- 
potheses, and principles, be made when beginning a course of instruc- 
tion, in any study, it requires but a moderate time to impart a valuable 
general acquaintance with any science; not a vague recollection of a mul- 
titudinous array of particular facts, but a definite conception of the »cope 
and spirit of the science. Ordinary text books cannot, in general, be de- 
pended upon to give such views. They are not prepared with reference 
to a broad scheme of education, and they comprise in themselves material 
for the instruction of older as well as younger scholars. Even those text-* 
books which are arranged in series, err by making the whole series too dif- 
fuse, and lacking in clearness. Of all the multitudinous text-books 
which, in a long service on a school-committee, we have examined, we 
have only seen four or five that were of the highest order of excellence; 
and even of those some of the best are misused, — ^put in a high school 
when they belong in a primary, or in a primary when they belong in a 
high school. The book for the primary school should present facts and 
rules judiciously selected and carefully expressed, — the book for the high 
school should present principles; selecting the broadest, most compre- 
hensive principles, and patting them if possible into a form in which they 
will be directly applicable to use. The highest use, however, of all learn, 
is to fill the pupil with a deeper sense of the power, wisdom, and love of 
Godj to lead him to a more perfect consecration to the service of God; — 
and what is commonly called practical is only valuable when used in that 
seryioe. The five great branches of the hierarjliy lead to theology, and 
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theology to religion. The will is the highest facaltji and its highest 
function is to control the spirit to the service of the Highest; to the 
pursuit of the beautiful, the jsood, and the true; finding the highest 
beauty in virtue, the highest goodness in consecration to the service of 
God's creatures, the highest truth in the knowledge of Him and of our 
relations to Him. 

But to return to superficiality, to which our scheme of education may 
lead those who but partially adopt it, we say that accuracy in laying the 
foundations, accuracy in apprehending the principal facts, accuracy in 
comprehending fundamental principles, is the true measure of thorough- 
ness, and the true preparation for forming an extensive acquaintance with 
special facts and subordinate principles. Without this thoroughness of 
foundation the so-called thorough acquaintance of the specialist is of very 
little value; it amounts only to intellectual lumber. The child's powers 
are to be developed in due proportion, and he is to be furnished with the 
most useful knowledge that he can obtain at his age. Neither of these 
ends is obtained in our ordinary schooling, in which Spelling and Arith- 
metic, and Statistical Geography occupy the child for four or five years, 
and he nevertheless leaves school without ever having been led to observe 
the relation between p, h, f, v, w, or to note whether wh or hw comes 
nearer to the initial sound of such a word as when; he leaves school with- 
out knowing that every number is either prime or the product of certain 
primes; without knowing how many great coast lines are arcs of great 
circles tangent to the polar circles, or having a clear idea what physical 
fact in nature is represented by those polar circles. 

Our remarks have thus far had almost exclusive reference to simple in- 
tellectual education. Let it not be supposed that we ignore other branch- 
es of instruction. A child is a spirit, whose will manifests itself through 
a body under the guidance of reason, and at the impulse of passion. 
Here are, then, four kinds of education which he needs, — an education of 
the body, an education of the heart, an education of the intellect, and an 
education of the will. These four departments of culture must proceed 
together harmoniously, and will do so easily according to our scheme of 
intellectual education. The body must be cared for, by giving the child 
abundance of out-door cheerful exercise. At' home the parents must also 
provide suitable food and clothing. The special organs subservient to 
the mind should receive also the teacher's care. The susceptibility of the 
senses to external impressions differs by nature, but the differences of this 
susceptibility are usually marked by the still greater differences produced 
by cultuse, in the ability to interpret those impressions. Careless observ- 
ers of the blind have reported them as having marvelous sensitiveness in 
the organs of touch and of hearing; but the marvelousness is not in 
their sensitiveness, but in the accuracy of judgment, acquired by habit, 
concerning the bearing^ faint impressions through those senses. The 
accuracy of our judgml^t^on sensations may always be improved by a 
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culture similar to that imposed by nature upon those deprived of part of 
their organs of sensation. 

The present paper has been chiefly occupied with a sketch of the true 
order of studies in intellectual education. The three other parts of a 
child's training are equally important, and each opens a wide field of in- 
vestigation and discussion. 

Physical education must give the child, as far as hereditary weakness of 
constitution, or unavoidable accidents of position, allow, a healthy, vigor- 
ous, strong body, with quick and accurate senses. 

Intellectual education must develop the child's power of thought and 
give him a clear understanding (as far as it is permitted to our capacity), 
of his relation to the world, and to his Maker. This education is to 
be conducted with reference to the order of succession in the great 
hierarchy of Science, as we have explained at length in the present 
article. 

Moral culture must develop in the child, as far as native gifts will al- 
low, pure tastes, a cheerful and affectionate temper, a loving, confiding 
heart, a tender conscience. This culture is, in general, to be effected not 
only by precept but by example, and by treatment; — showing to the 
child the temper you expect from it in return, and leading it at least to 
do those things which a good heart would prompt a wise and good 
man to do. 

Religious culture is the development of the will. It begins, therefore, 
80 soon as the child is taught to apply itself either to study or to work. 
The necessity for labor is the first serious demand upon the will, and de- 
velops that power which most nobly manifests itself when the young man, 
on arriving at mature life, devotes himself with unwavering earnestness 
to serving God and God's children in that mode in which he judges he 
can serve them most effectually; forgetting all purely selfish aims, and 
counting not eyen his life dear to him if he can finish the work which has 
been given him to do. — American Journal of Education, 



LEAVES FROM A TEACHER'S PORTFOLIO. 

These soft, balmy summer days are bringing back the old smile to the 
children's faces, as they engage with unutterable delight in their childish 
sport. To-day as I entered the school-yard I thought I never saw a finer 
sight. Three hundred children, their eyes sparkling and their countenan- 
ces all aglow with pleasure — some throwing their grace-hoops, others 
bounding balls, and away in one comer the little ones circling in the never- 
to-be-forgotten childish play of ''ring round the rosy" — how my heart ex- 
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exulted in the thought that mine was the task to assist in guiding this 
youthful host. Then came a sadder thought — Am I fitted for this great 
mission ? Am I acting mj part with the great band of this State, who 
are so nobly striving to forward the cause of education? May not the 
name of Wisconsin be fiung proudly to the breeze, and recorded on the 
archives of our educational history, as striving to form a perfect educa- 
tional system, not like the ^'Academic" groves, sacred only to the few, 
hut free to all. 

Most of our towns and villages have good school buildings, many of 
them fitted up in fine style, bespeaking the enterprise of the people. The 
prairies are dotted with school-houses, some on the open prairie around 
which the sunlight falls in floods of golden beauty, others half concealed 
by the openings. These buildings are fiUed with inmiortal minds to be 
trained for the active duties of life — as Longfellow beautifully expresses it, 

''Life is real I Life is earnest 1 

And the grave is not its goal ? 
Dast thoa art, to dust retumeth, 

"Was not written of the soul." 

Do our teachers realize this fact 7 How many of them teach for the 
mere pittance which it affords, forgetting that with them rest the talent, 
the enterprise, the glory of our beautiful Republic. 

We have heard it suggested that *'free schools" were removing the old 
landmarks of society — taking away the walls of aristocracy — placing the 
masses on an equality. This is what we desire — let every person formed 
in the ** Image of his Creator" shine forth in his proper light and think 
you there will be aristocracy in the great hereafter 7 Will a child be 
placed one side because he hath not been clad in silken robes 7 I tell 
you, nay 1 

Teachers are not free from the severest discipline. Theirs is not al- 
ways a happy life; dark hours will come, and they wish they were not 
obliged to teach, and sigh perhaps for their far off homes. Such thoughts 
will never avail; gird on the helmet and manfully brave the battle. 

We remember very well the first time we entered a public school. Our 
ideas of schools were taken by surprise. Bitter, bitter were the tears 
shed at the end of our first day's task. We couldn't see the propriety of 
so many rough boys and noisy girls. A few months brought us to see 
the beauty of the system. We rejoice now to have our name enrolled 
among its firm supporters, and believe this to be only the foreshadowing 
of the light and beauty that will dawn upon our vision, when the great 
heart of the nation beats in unison, in opening a way for one and all to 
enter the arena and contest for the '^Laurel Wreath." 

Bbloit, 1859. L. A. C. 
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EXTRACT 



JROU THE RflFOBT OF A COUNTRY TOWN SUPERINTENDENT, DELIYERED 
BEFORE THE CITIZENS, IN TOWN USETINQ ASSEMBLED; APRIL, 1869, 
IN ACCORDANCE WITH A BY-LAW OF THE TOWN. 

We have in our midst, some men of wealth, who, haying no children of 
their own to educate, are averse to being taxed for the education of others', 
but legislative action, in our State, has designated but one method of sup- 
plying the deficiency of the public fund for the support of free schools, 
and that is, by the indiscriminate taxation of property. The merits or 
demerits of this system it is not now our province to discuss, but while 
this enactment remains upon the pages of our statutes, it would be no 
less than gross injustice that the many should be deprived of the bene- 
fits of the free school system, because of the unwillingness of the few to 
submit to taxation. Although it may result in a temporary inconvenience 
to respond to the necessaiy taxation, yet, to those who have at heart the 
welfare of the succeeding generation and of their country, the beneficial 
results, far in the future, will prove an adequate compensation. This is 
but a single point in the subject, but one on which pages might be written. 
Education is made by the State a public fountain, at which all may drink. 
It does not consist in merely learning to read from the class book, to write 
and to cypher, but in learning to think and reason correctly and indepen- 
dently, to develope inherent abilities, and in learning our duty to our fel- 
low men and to our country. It is a substitute for penal statutes, pris- 
ons, alms-houses, and all the expensive machinery of law, and thus re- 
duces the expenses of government in a direct ratio to the intelligence of 
the masses, since statistics prove that a large majority of criminal delin- 
quents are found among those who are groveling in ignorance. Property 
is charged with the maintenance of government, and whatever tends to 
lessen the expenses of government should receive our support. Not only 
the rights of men of wealth, but the State itself is better preserved and 
respected, by the general diffusion of intelligence among the masses, for 
by them are the laws made, and by them should be understood how 
to do it intelligently. No one can foretell which mind in the whole num- 
ber will become a public benefactor, if drawn out by proper training 
and instruction. Many eminent authors, statesmen and divines, and 
other leading minds, have emanated from charity schools. Man is, in a 
great degree, the creature of education— educated either for vice or virtue. 
Perhaps some within hearing of my voice can recall to memory the family 
of some wretched inebriate, grown up in ignorance, — ^the pest of the 
neighborhood — ^robbing gardens, orchards, melon-patches, and poultry 
yards, till at length grown bold by age and impunity, for some crime 
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of greater daring, they find themselves immured within the walls of a 
prison. Who woald not prefer to educate them^ rather than suffer their 
depredations, or pay the expense of their prosecution, to say nothing 
of the immoral influence on society. In contrast, how brightly shines 
the character of that deyoted, but unfortunate mother, contending against 
poverty and all discouraging circumstances, persev^ng in educating the 
family, and training them in such a manner as to become intelligent and 
useful members of community, through the influence of the free school 
system. Shall we grudgingly bestow a few dollars in such cases ? An 
intelligexlt people add greatly to the aggregate wealth of the community. 
We are not educating a generation of youth to do the work of America 
as she is to-day, but as she will be twenty, thirty or forty years hence, 
when her population and importance may be doubled. IntelUgence is the 
guaranty of our influence. It is not mere majorities that rule, — ^power 
in our country is in the ballot-box; yet there are three hundred and sixty- 
four days in the year in which people do not vote — except for local pur- 
poses — and these days may be improved by men of intelligence, in mould- 
ing the sentiments of voters, either for good or evil. The press, and the 
schoolmaster, armed with his primer, may be deemed the most important 
defences of a free people, and, under their protection, we may bid defiance 
to misrule and domestic factions, or to the machinations of foreign poten- 
tates, or the military array of the most powerful monarch of the globe. 

Owing to the financial embarrassment, under which we are laboring, 
either real or imaginary, and the prospect of a diminished pro rata pub- 
lic fund, some individuals have suggested the propriety of shortening the 
school terms, or of employing teachers at low salaries, but we consider it 
doubtful economy to retrench in the necessary school expenditure; better 
to retrench in some domestic expenditures, — to dispense with some arti- 
cle of luxury, perhaps equally pernicious and useless. If retrenchment 
must be made, let us continue good schools till the funds are exhausted, 
and close, rather than resort to a cJieap school in order to lengthen time. 
By attempting to save a few dollars, we may misspend the whole. 

In several districts have been found two parties, either already existing 
or almost imperceptibly growing up, which if not acting in open hostility, 
harbor an under-current of ill-feeling, casting a slur upon the party in 
power, or upon the school, for no other reason than because the teacher 
is employed by the opposite party. Nothing can be more detrimental to 
the interests of the whole district than such party distinctions. By a re- 
cent law, which took effect less than a year since, we are required to elect 
the members of the board for a term of three years, and it becomes us to 
elect those who have a direct interest in the welfare of the school, and 
who to that end will labor harmoniously together. One hostile member 
may nearly neutralize the labors of his associates, particularly if that 
member be the clerk. In conducting examinations of teachers, thorough- 
ness has been aimed at, without severity, with the intention of granting 
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certificates to none but those who acquitted themselves with credit. Bat 
it not un&equentlj occurs that a good scholar may prove but an indiffer- 
ent teacher, — failing either in a faculty to impart instruction and interest 
pupils, or in government and discipline. It cannot be expected in a mere 
examination of scholarship that such deficiencies can always be discover- 
ed, and no superintendent can justly be held responsible for dereliction of 
duty in such cases. 

Again^ it is frequently expected of a teacher to be competent to teach 
some of the higher branches, particularly the higher branches of mathe- 
matics, and the absence of such qualifications causes the patrons to ques- 
tion the propriety of his having been licensed; but no clause can be found 
in the school act requiring a teacher to submit to an examination in any 
but the common English branches to entitle him to a certificate; when 
competency in any of the higher branches is required — ^which often should 
be — we would recommend that teachers be employed by special contract 
with such understanding, specifying what branches they are expected to 
teach, and requiring a certificate of corresponding qualifications, which 
would obviate all difficulties. 

Teachers, too, not unfrequently have their grounds of complaint which, 
to do them justice, require a patient hearing. One ground is tardiness 
of pupils, and the consequent interruption of exercises, the evil effects of 
which are too well understood by every reasonable individual to require 
comment. In one school of thirty-five scholars, visited during the winter^ 
fifteen answered " tardy," at roll call, and we were informed that it was 
no uncommon occurrence. The remedy for such deliquencies devolves 
more upon the parents than upon the teachers. 

Frequent absence of pupils is another cause of complaint. The im- 
portance of punctual and continued attendance, from the commencement 
to the close of each term, cannot be too highly estimated. The loss 
of a single day bears unfavorably upon the character and progress of 
the scholar, and has consequently an unfavorable influence upon the 
whole school. Parents should not only concur with the teacher in the 
remedy, but assume the burden of the task themselves, granting leave of 
absence only upon extraordinary occasions. Where the school is vacated 
on Saturdays, as is practiced in many districts, and should be in more, 
ample time is afforded for the performance of such domestic duties as 
should be required of the pupils at home, without encroaching upon the 
other five days of the week. — {To be Continued,) 



MORAL INSTRUCTION. 



If it be my peculiar province in every day life to wash dishes, sweep 
rooms or make beds, and if with a willing, cheerful heart I perform those 
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doties well, at and in their proper time, then to those by whom I am sor- 
ronnded, I teach a moral lesson. If, instead, it be my duty to impart instruc- 
tion in Arithmetic, Grammar, or Reading, and I faithfally, prayerfully, 
and properly perform this duty, when I devote thirty minutes to any one 
of these^ I am, in one sense, imparting moral instruction. 

** Lives of great men all remind us. 
We can make our lives sublime," 

The time has come when there are few found so reckless as to take upon 
themselves the responsibilities of a teacher of children or youth, without 
first carefully considering the question, how am I best to advance the 
moral, as well as intellectual interests of my pupils, and at the same time 
do no violence either to the letter or spirit of the business contract between 
myself and my employers ? If some person should pay me a dollar a 
week to wash dishes in his kitchen, and if, instead of fulfilling my part of 
the contract, I choose to spend my time in reading to my fellow laborers 
Ohrist's sermon on the mount, although the reading, in itself, may be very 
laudable, and although I am reading the best moral lesson ever yet spoken 
or written, I am defrauding my employers, and of conrse am doing wrong. 
We are doubtful of the propriety of setting apart time, during school 
hours, in a public or common school, to moral instruction ; and yet no 
teacher can have the right to let slip an opportunity to impress upon the 
minds of his pupils, an appreciation of their moral obligations. Half an 
hour every forenoon may^ with profit, be devoted to instruction in Arith- 
metic, but by a fearlees and careful adiierence to truthfulness yourself, 
by never failing to reprove any deviation from it on the part of your pupils^ 
and when the opportunity occurs, by some happy illustration of its beauty, 
and the ugliness and deformity of its opposite, you can do more to instill 
into the minds of your pupils a love for the one and an abhorrence of the 
other, and more towards making tbem practically truthful, than you can 
do towards making them mathematicians in a whole year. We were once 
present in a school when a contest arose between the teacher and one of. 
his pupils, respecting the correctness of a mathematical exercise. Im- 
proper language was used, or, at leasts disrespectful language, but at length 
the teacher said : 

" Very well, you may sit ; yon are right." 

"Why did you talk so then ?" demanded the pupil. 

" Oh, I wished to see if you would stand by your own opinions,^' was 
answered. 

A moment after the exercises closed, and the teacher left. " He did not 
know he was right until he looked in the book,^' said one. ^^ I would have 
told the truth,'* said another, and such like remarks followed each other 
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daring tbe teaoher^s absence. I have heard that same teacher lecture his 
scholars upon trnthfaloess and other yirtnes, bat how powerless had he 
rendered himself. Ah I me. In those few moments he had given a lesson 
in immorality which will never be forgotten. How easily might he have 
shown the dignity of morality, and how easily might lie have given a life- 
long lesson in fearless trathfnlness by frankly saying, *^ I beg your pardon, 
I was wrong." 

Opportunities are never wanting to speak a word for Truth, Humanity, 
Patience, Forgiveness, Faith and Honesty. If Willie loses his marble and 
Charley finds and appropriates it, tell the school the story of little Susan, 
who, though in great want and most sorely tempted, could not rest until 
she had returned the dollar bill accidentally given her. An incident in 
the life of Ohrist, or of any good man, woman or child, may serve to 
illustrate the opposite of almost any sin, and at the same time waken a 
spirit of emulation in the right direction. Let us first make our lives 
practical illustrations of what we teach, and then no where than in the 
school room is it more true that ^^ a word fitly spoken is like apples of 
gold in pictures of silver." E. L. B. 



OHRIST AND THE LITTLE ONES. 



BY JULIA OILL. 



" The Master has come over Jordan," 
Said Hannah, the mother, one day — 

" He is healing the people who throng Him 
"With a touch of his finger, they say. 

And now I shall carry the children. 
Little Rachel, and Samuel, and John, 

And the youngest, the baby Esther, 
For the Lord to look upon." 

The father looked at her kindly, 
But he shook his head and smiled ; 
" Now, who but a doting mother 
"Would think of a thought so wild? 
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If the children were troubled with demons, 

Or dying with fever, 'twere well — 
Or had they the taint of the leper, 

Like many in Israel" 

"Now, do not hinder me, Nathan — 
I feel such a burden of care; 
If I cany it to the Master, 
Perhaps I shall leave It there. 

If He lay His hand on the children. 

My heart will be lighter, I know, 
For a blessing forever and ever, 

Will follow them as they go." 

So over the hills of Jordan, 

Along by the vine-rows green, 
With Esther asleep on her bosom, 

And Rachel her brothers between, 

'Mong the people who hung on His teaching, 

Or waited His touch and His word, 
Throi^h the rout of proud Pharisees listening, 

She pressed to the feet of the Lord. 

" Now, why shouldst thou hinder fte Master," 
Said Peter, "with children like these? 
See'st not how, from morning till evening, 
He teacheth and healeth disease? 

Then Christ said—" Forbid not the children. 

Permit them to come unto me I" 
And He took in His arms licUe Esther, 

And Rachel He set on His knee. 

And the heavy heart of the mother 

Was lifted all earth care above, 
As He laid His hand on the brothers, 

And blessed them with tenderest \0Ye,^LUiU PUffrim, 



The ground of all our false reasoning is that we seldom look any farther 
than on one side of the qaestioq. 
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THE INGENUOUS BOY. 



"Tell ub a story, father, this evening, do." 

Mary made this request on behalf of herself and her. two brothers — 
Henry, who was twelve years old, and Andrew, who was only seven ; her 
own age being aboat midway between theirs. 

"Well what shall it be, a made-ap story, or a true one?" 

"Oh, a true one, if you please, we like those the best." 

'* But if I tell you a true story, it may not be very wonderful, nor near 
80 marvelous as something I could make up ; perhaps you will not think 
it interesting." 

" Oh, I know we shall, we always do." 

" Well, then as you have chosen a true story I will give you one that I 
know was all true. I was a school master once, and twenty years ago 
this winter, I was teaching a large school in Michigan. As I was passing 
around the school-room one morning, I saw a notch that had been newly 
cut in the desk, just before William . I pointed to it and asked : 

" William, do you know who did that ?" . 

"Yes, sir, I did it," he very frankly replied. 

"Did you not know that it was against the rales of the school to whittle 
the desks or the seats ?" 

"Yes, sir." 

" Don't you think the rute a good one ?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"I suppose you must punish me, sir," he said, looking very much 
troubled. 

Now William was about ten years old, was one of my best scholars, a 
very bright and generally obedient boy. He did not own a pocket knife, 
but had that morning borrowed one at home, and the temptation to try it 
on the new desk before him had proved too much for him. But his frank- 
ness in confessing his fault and condemning himself, added to his general 
good character, made me wish, if possible, to avoid punishing him. Yet 
how could I avoid it without appearing partial to William ? The school- 
house was a new one, and I was anxious to leave it in good order at the 
end of the term. I turned the matter over a moment in my mind and then 
said to him: 

" William, I can't .bear to think of punishing you, for you are one of 
my best boys. But what can I do ? If I let you go unpunished, how ogik 
I enforce the rule ? And if that rule is disregarded we shall have a sorry- 
looking school-house when spring comes." 

" I know it will be so sir," said he, looking more disconsolate. 
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"Bat is there no way that I can let joa go and still save the desks V^ 

" I don't think there is, sir." 

^^ Ton may lay aside yonr hooks and think ahoat it for a while, and see 
if yoQ cannot contrive some way, and I also will see if I cannot find 
one." 

I tamed away and engaged in other dnties for some time, and then came 
back to him. 

" Well, William, have you thought of any plan to save the necessity of 
thatpanishraent?*' 

** No sir, I cannot see how yon can do anything else with me?" 

" Well, I have devised a plan which may possihly sncceed. The hoys 
are now to take their recess; and i^ while yon are oat with them, yon can 
indoce them to pledge their word and honor that they will not whiitle the 
seats or desks if you are not punished, I can let you go." 

William seemed very little encouraged hy this proposition. He evi- 
dently douhted whether the boys would give such a pledge. I stated the 
plan in presence of them all, and then gave them their recess. As I after- 
wards learned, William had not the courage to ask anybody for the pledge, 
bat one of the older boys gathered them all around him and made a stump 
speech in William's behalf. '* Boys" said he, " we don't any of us want 
to see Will whipped, and we can prevent it by just giving our word and 
Lonor that we won't whittle the school house. Now what do we want to 
whittle the school-honse for ? I'd rather have a good smooth desk before 
me than one all cut up, and so had any of you. Besides we ought to have 
some pride in keeping the house decent as well as the master. In giving 
this pledge we 'only promise not to do what we onght not to do 
any way.*' 

" If we don't give it, Will must be whipped, and then if we cut the 
desks we shall be whipped with him. For my part, I am for giving the 
pledge with all my heart — who votes aye ? He then put it to vote ; and 
every one shouted "aye." 

William came in with the cloud gone from his face, and said that the 
boys had all given the pledge. Others confirmed this report, so I dis- 
midsed him to his seat, and I was as glad as he at the success of the plan. 

"But father," interrupted Mary, "did the boys keep their promise?" 

" Tes, that they did, like real men of honor, I did not have to speak 
Again on the subject daring the whole winter, and in the spring you could 
not find on the desks beside that one notch, anything worse than pin 
switches. 

''I guess," said Henry, "they obeyed the rule better than if you had 
whipped William for breaking it." 

^' Yes, I have no doubt they did ; but what do you think made them?" 
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" I guess," said Mary, " It was because they thought more about the 
rule, aud saw how good aud reasonable it was." 

"And I guess," said little Andrew, "that they loved you more when they 
found out that yon didn't wnnt to whip them." 

"I think, also, said Henry, "they felt glad to have you trust them like 
men, as you did when you asked William to get from them a pledge on 
their honor." — Maine Spectator, 



A DEVELOPMENT OP THE FUNDAMENTAL NOTIONS OP 

GRAMMAR; 

BEING AN INTBODUOTION TO BEOKBb'S SCHOOL GBAMMAB. 

No. III. 



Translated and Modified for the Wisconsin Journal of Education. 



BELATIONS OF NOTIONS TO OKE ANOTHER. 

§ 11.— The relation of notions to one another are either. 

A, Relations of notions of activity^ e,g.^ to bloom, to bark, to 
notions of a being, e.g,^ tree, dog ; or 

B, Relations of notions of being, e.g., wine, tree, to notions of an cm- 
titity, e g., to drink, to bloom. 

a. The relation of an acii'dity to a being is : 

{a). A predicative relation, if the activity of the being is predicated at 
the moment of speaking, and the notions are by the relations joined in 
one thought. (§ 2.) 

£!x, — The tree blooms. The dog barks. The tree is large. 

(5). It w an attributive relation, if the general notion of a being is 
^edalized (reduced to a sub-class, or individual) by the activity. (§ 4.) 
The notions are by this relation joined in one notion, and that the notion 
of a being. We call the activity referred in this way to the being, an at- 
tribute (an activity already ascribed or attributed to it.) 
Ex. — The blooming tree. The barkhig dog. The large tree. 

Remark.'-'lTi the prsdicaiiMTeitktXon a thought, s. g.,, the tree blooms, represents Itself 
u an act of the speaker. (S 2.) In the (OtHbwti/oe relation is represented not vaactof the 
tpeaker—A thoiight^hni a notion which has been formed by sach an act. 

The predicative relation is expressed in part by the inflection of the re- 
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B, The relation of a heing to an activity is called an objective relation, 
if the general-Tuotion of the activity is spedializedhj the being. (§4.) This 
relation is either completing or adverbial (non- completing). 

L The objective relation is completing^ if the general notion of a verb 
or adjective is specialized by the object, and at the same time completed 
by it. (§ 5). We distinguish the following particular kinds of the com- 
pleting relation : 

(a). The notion of activity requires for its completing an object thought 
as fi person, (§ 10). This is called the relation of the dative. 

Ex, — Obey thy father; I follow the leader; Your father serves the king. 

(&). The notion of activity requires for its completion an object thought 
as a thing ^ (§ 10), and this in different ways : 

1. The object is thought as a thing calling forth the activity : This is 
called the relation of the objective genitive. 

Ex, — He is ashamed of hia name ; Think of thy promUe ; Hs is tired of play* 

2. The object is thought as the passive object of a transitive activity. 
(§ 5). This is the relation of the accusative. 

The child drinks milk. He plants a tree. 

8. The object is thought as an effort of the activity. This is called the 
relation of the factitive. 

He makes his house a tavern; He has become a beggar. 

The completing relation is expressed sometimes by the inflection of the 
substantive (or pronoun) ; ofcener by special form- words called preposi- 
turns. 

II. The objective relation is adverbial, if the general-notion of the 
verb or adjective is reduced to a special- notion, by tbe object, bat is not 
completed by it. 

Adverbial relations include the space relation, the time-relation, the 
causal relation, and the relation of manner, 

{a). In the space-relation we di&tinguibh : 

1. The place (where) eg , he stands upon the mountain ; the bird sits 
in the cage, 

2. The direction of the activity, namely : 

i. The direction whence, e.g., he comes from the mountain, the bird 
flies out of the cage, 

ii. The direction whitlief : e,g., he goes up the mountain, he puts the 
bird into the cage. 

With some verbs, as, to stand, to sit, to set, to lie, to lay, the spatial re- 
.%on is completing » 
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Ex. — He lays the keys upon the table. The light stands upon the table. The 
mother lays her child in the cradle. 
(J>.) In the time-relation we distingoished the point of time which an- 
swers to tke when, e. g. at evening, the first of May ; and the duration of 
timey {how long), e. g. He works three days. He sleeps eight honrs. 

If another activity is so related to the predicate, that it is thonght 
as cotemporary with the predicate, bnt not as a precise determination of 
the time of the predicate; it is called an activity joined with the 
predicate. 

Ex. — He went thence smiling. Astonished, or with astonishment he heard the 
news. He obeys in silence. He goes hare-headed. Better be poor toith 
honor, than rich with shame. 

(c.) Under the causal relation are incladed the ground aod the aim of 
an activity. 
In the relation of the ground we distinguish, 

1. The ^ectual ground. 

Ex. — The streams are swollen hy the continual storms. He has acquired a fortune 
by his activity. 

2. The possible ground. 

Ex. — By continual storms (if the storms continue), the harvest is destroyed 
With a favorable wind, (if the wind is favorable), we cross the lake in 
an hour. 

8. The adversation ground, i.e.^ the ground for the non-reality of a 
predicated activity. 

Ex. — With his great income, he has the cares of life. He goes for a walk, not-- 
withstanding the rain. He has gone on a journey against his father's 
will. 

The ground is called the real ground, if it causes anything to take place 
according to the laws of nature. 

The real ground is called the active ground, if it is thought as the actu- 
ally efficient ground, and the subject of the predicated activity is thought 
as one that sufifers the effect in itself. 

Ex. — The grass is withered by the heat of the sun. The lead melts with the heat. 
He trembles with cold 

The real ground is called a means, if not the ground, but the subject of 
the predicated activity is thought active and actually efficient, and the 
effect is thought as one had in view by the subject. 

Ex.—Ee supports himself by the labor of his hands. He has deceived us by his 
fine speeches. 

The real ground includes also the material of which any thing is made. 

^x.— To make bread of potatoes. To make an image of day. 
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From tbe real ground we distingaish the moral groand (motive) which 
determines a person to will something. 

Ex. — He wears furs on (jtccount of the cold. He retrenches on account of hU ckH- 
dren. 

The contemplated effect of an activity is called the aim or end, 
.Ec.— He tx&Yelsforplecuure, — reads a discourse /or edification. 

Nut only the spatial^ bat the tim,e and the causal relations are generally 
denoted, as in the examples cited, by those form-words which are called 
prepositions. 

(d) The relation of manner^ how any thing is done, is expressed by 
special forms of notion* words, called adverbs of manner. It is also de- 
noted by prepositions. 

JEx, — He speaks loud. He labors induatrunuly, or with industry, 

Bemarh8,-'Bj manner is underetood an ttal/i/oUy which is taken np into the notion of the 
predicated activity In sach a way that with this it constltates only one notion, «0r. to cry al&ud 
(to scream), to go fist (to run, to hasten). Adverbs of manner are therefore commonly formed 
from ac^ecUve6, or substantives of abstract signification . Like adjectives they also commonly 
repres^Dt the notion In an antith^fis, e,ff, to speak Unid and 9q/t, to write well and ill, to ran 
fut and dow. 



^^tmitnMfs ieprtment 



OPINIONS, ETC., FROM THE OFFICE OF THE STATE 
SUPERINTENDENT. 

{Continued from the March dumber.) 
POWBBB AND DUTIB8 OF OFFIOBBS. 

Q. Has the Oonnty Treasurer a right to dednot fees on the appor- 
tionment which passes through his hands ? 

A. The statutes give the Oonnty Treasarer the right to charge two per 
cent, on all moneys passing through his hands. Of course this includes 
all school moneys. But the County Treasurer can make no further de- 
dQctions, in payment of drafts, express charges, and the like, as his fees 
must cover all such expense. 

Q, In case of an alteration of a district, when the Town Officers are 
called in to act with the To?m Superintendent, can they adjourn as they 
may deem expedient ? 
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A. The Board formed as abo^e, possesses all the rights and powers of 
a Town Sapcrintendent, and can adjourn the hearing, which adjoarned 
meeting will possess all the authority of the first. 

Q. Have the District Board full authority to select library books. 

A, They have not. This power rests entirely with the district, who 
are empowered, at a district meeting to direct, by vote, the purchase of 
such books as they see fit. In case any one person is authorized by the 
district to prepare a list, it must be approved by the district before the 
purchase is made. 

Q, Has the Town Superintendent power to dismiss a teacher sgainst 
the wishes of the people of the district ? 

A. The Town Superintendent can not dismiss a teacher under any 
oircnmstancee. He can aunul bis certificate, which renders the contract 
void, and thus in effect dismisses the teacher. 

Q. If the Town Superintendent makes an illegal decision, or performs 
an illegal action, would a District Board be justified in treating it as a 
nullity ? 

A. All decisions of the Town Superintendent are binding nntil re- 
versed, illegal as well as legal. An illegal decision may be set aside on ap- 
peal, but it is not void at onC'C, and can not be treated as void until it is 
reversed. 

Q^ Can the District Board allow the use of the school-house for any 
private purpose ? 

A. They can not, except by the ananiQU>u8 consent oi the district. The. 
Board are entrusted with the care of the school-house in the capacity of 
school officers, and not as private individuals. Consequently they have 
no power except in their corporate capacity, and have no authority to 
personally let the house for any private use. 

Q, How long do officers appointed to fill a vacancy hold office? 

A. Only until the next annual meetitg, when the vacancies must be 
filled by election. All appointments are in their nature temporary. 

Q, Can the District Board enforce the use of any particular text- 
books? 

A, The Board can determine what text-books are to be used in school, 
and the teacher is not required to hear recitations from any other. It is 
doubtful whether a refusal on the part of scholars to provide themselves 
with the adopted books, would render them liable to expulsion. 

Q. Can a Town Superintendent add territory from his own town to a 
joint district, or take away territory wholly within his town from a joint 
district? 

A, He can not. It is equally an alteration whether territory is added 
^f taken away, or whether the territory is wholly within his town or not. 
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and all alterations of a joint diatrict mnst be made by the oonoarrent ao- 
tion of the Snperintendent of all the towns in part embraced in the dis- 
trict. 

Q, Has the Clerk a discretionary power to call a special meeting, or 
mast he call it upon the request of five voters ? 

A. The discretion rests with the people. If five voters request the 
Olerk to call the meeting, it is his daty so to do. It is not his business to 
decide upon the propriety of such a course. 

Q, If the Olerk refuses to draw a warrant on the Treasurer when or- 
dered to by a vote of the district, what remedy has the district? 

A. The Board can either declare his office vacant, or order an action 
to be brought against him for malfeasance in office. In most cases the last 
course would be preferable, as it is not advisable to resort to removal ex- 
cept in extreme cases. ' 

ASSESSMENT AND OOIXEOTION OF TAXES. 

Q. In case a tax is duly levied, and is in the oolleotor^s hands, when 
the district is divided, how must the tax be collected, and how paid over 
when collected? 

A, The tax thus levied must be collected the same as though no divi- 
sion had taken place, and the money thus raised must be added to the as- 
sets of the district upon a division of property. A division does not an- 
nul any acts of a district which have been wholly or partially carried 
into effect, and the state of the case at the time of the levy of the tax, 
and not at its collection, will govern. This principle will also apply in 
oases where there is no division of property. 

Compiled from the records of the Department, by 

S. H. CAKPENTER, 
Asaistcmt State Superintendent, 

Notice to town Supebintbndents. — The new edition of the School 
Law is now ready for distribution. Towns will be supplied upon applica- 
tion to this Department. The Laws of 1859, amendatory to the School 
Law, will be issued immediately for the accommodation of those having 
the old edition. 



Blanks. — ^The Blanks have been sent out from this Department for 
the Annual Reports of District Clerks and Town Superintendents. Those 
who do not receive them by July Ist, are requested to inform this Depart- 
menty in which event they will be immediately forwarded. 

Thx JoxjBSAXi 07 EDxroATtON, Sent by the State to Town Snperinten- 
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dents and District Olerk, mast in all cases be considered as Pablic Prop- 
erty, and be preserved and delivered to saccessors in office, or placed in 
the District Library, as the law directs, 
In no case will the State famish numbers or volames that have been 

lost throagh carelessness. 

8. H. CARPENTER, 

Assistant State Supt. of Public Insimction. 



NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Proceedings of the Board of Normal School Begenf (U their fneeting, June 22d, 1859. 

Board met at 6 o^clock P.M. 

Present— Hon. 0. C. Sholes, President, Hon. W. E. Smith, Messrs. 
Bean, Cooke, Chapman, Clarke, Maxon, Robbins, Oary, and Draper. 

Minutes read and approved. 

The committee appointed at the annual meeting in April, (Messrs. 
Bean, Cook, and Draper), to revise the coarse of stndy of the Normal De- 
partments, and the system of rules and regulations for their government, 
and to prepare blank forms for their annual reports, made their report 
which, with slight amendments, was adopted. 

A committee, consisting of Messrs. Bean and Cook, was appointed to 
report in the evening on the duties of the Agent. 

Adjourned to 8 o'clock. 



8 o'Cl-OOK. 

Board met, all the members present. 

The.committee on doties of the Agent made their report, with the fol- 
lowing Preamble and Resolutions : 

Whbrbas, The Hon. Henry Barnard has heretofore signified his acceptance of the 
office of agent of this Board, tendered him at a meeting held on the 5th of Oct hist : 
— therefore 

Beaolved, That he be inyested as snch agent with fall power of supervision and 
control over such normal institutions as shall apply for a participation in the normal 
school fund. 

Beeolved, That as such agent he be instructed to obtain and transmit to this Board 
ftill information as to the course of discipline and study in conformity with the resolu- 
tions of this Board as he may think best 

Besolved, That as such agents he be authorized to prepare and have printed all ne- 
cessary blanks and documents for the oonduot of his examinations. 

Betohfed, That as snoh agent, he be aathoriied to hold Teaohan Institutes' in vari- 
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0118 parts of the State, to deliver educational addresses; and for the better discharge 
of his duties to employ, in connection with a committee of this Board, such assistants 
as may be found necessary. 

Which was adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Bobbins, a committee of three was appointed to confer 
with a committee of the University Regents, now in session, to fix npon a 
salary for Dr. Barnard. ^ 

Messrs. Bobbins, Oooke and Gary, were appointed said committee. 

On motion of Dr. Oooke. 

Jtetolved, That the Secretary and Agent be and they are hereby requested to pre- 
pare such a brief statement of requirements, etc., as they may deem necessary for 
the information of such institutions as apply for the benefit of the Normal School 
Fund. 

Adopted. 

By Mr. Olark. 

jRetolved, That the President and Secretary be authorised to draw warrants on the 
Treasurer in favor of such assistants as may be employed by the Agent of the Board 
for such amounts as may be found due on a certificate of the Agent as to the time of 
service and expenses of the assistants. 

Adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Bean, 

Resolved, That an appropriation of $250 be placed in the hands of Prof. Barnard, 
the Agent of this Board, for the purpose of defraying the contingent expenses in hold- 
ing Teachers' Institutes. 

Adjoarned to 28d at o'clock. 



Jmns 2dd. 

Oommittee appointed last evening, reported that they had had a confer- 
ence with the committee of the Begenta of the University, and reported 
the following resolntion, which was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That this Board fix the salary of Dr. Barnard as our agent of the Normal 
Schools at $1,250 be paid quarterly out of the Normal School Fund. 

Adijourned. S. Chapman, Sec'y. 



Fbanois C. "Woodwoeth, late editor of WoodwartTCs TouWs Cabinet^ 
died of consumption, on Sunday morning, June 5th, on board the steam- 
ship from Savannah, in which city he had been during the winter, for the 
benefit of his health. 

The Board of Education of K Y. City have resolved by a vote of 21 to 
16 to require the reading of the Bible in all the public schools of that city. 

The voice of provocation is the voice of God calling us to the practice 
of patience. — Beeeher. 
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Uat|matical g^prtmenf. 



Solution of Problem 21.— Let A BOD £F be a section of the sphere 
perpendicular to the base of the cylinder, and cutting their common center 
0. Pat A D=2 B=diameter of the sphere, B 
2 a;=altitnde of the required cylinder, B F=2 y 
=diameter of cylinder, and S=its solid contents. ^^ 
Then, y* 2 » a =S. • • • (1.) 



y»=R»-»», 



. (2.) 
(1) and (2.) 



S 




Or combining, 

R««-a;»=-2^ . . . (3.) 

If we increase x by «, and denote the corresponding cylinder by 6', we 

S' 
have R*aj + R*«—aj»—8aj*«—3a»»—»*=-2^ from which substracting (3), 

and dividing by e, we get R*--3aj*— 3ii»— «'= 2«q 
If we pat 0=0, then S'=:S, and the above becomes R*— 8«'=0; hence 

2a;=:altitade of cylinder=2 Ry -g-* '^^^^ ^*^^® ^^ ^ ^^ (2) gives 2y =2 R 



♦4 



y Or thas : Dififerentiating (8), and observing that because S is a 
msximum, d[8=0, we get B,^dx^^x*dx=0; or, R'— 3aj'— 0, as above. 

A. W. Whitoom. 



Solution of Problem No. 22.— Let A B be the triangle. Place the 
perpendicular A B— a?', then by the problem »*— a? will equal the base B 0. 
Since the area of the triangle is equal to one -^'^ 
acre, or 160 square rods, we have the equa- 
tion g*(g*— a?) 8=:160, which reduced gives 

2 
fl^— a;'«320. Solving this equation we find 
a;»4,608 nearly. Hence, a;'»20,277 + rods 
=A B and »*—a>- 16,774 +rods««B 0. 

L. Campbell. 
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Another Solntian of Problem No. 22.— Let a)=:the base, and y the per- 
pendiOQlar. Then by the conditions of the problem »>-y-* /^y (1) and wy 
=820 square rods (2). Sabstitating the valoe of » in eqaatlon (1) in eqna- 
tion (2) we have y^—y |/ys=820, which being nolved, gives ys20'2814 
rods. Sabstitating this valae in equation (1) we have fl>->15'7779 rods. 

Jas. M. Ikgalus. 




Solution ofProlUm No, 24. — ^Let ABO represent the cone, h its per- 
pendionlar height, D the diameter of its base, and £ F G H the required 
cylinder. Let a;=the height of the cone, A E F, 
y— the diameter of its basessthe diameter of the 
cylinder, and A~a>-the altitnde of the cylinder. 
Hence -7854 y*(A— «)— tha solidity. We may now 
find the relation between x and y by the following 
proportion ^ : D :: « : y. Therefore, y =J5?- 

Sabstitnting^^ for y, and omitting constant fkc- 
h 

tors we have a;'(A— i9)e»mazimum. PlaoiDg tbe di^rential of this expres- 
sion— 0, we find ar— |A. Hence h^cs^h^^h.^ altitude of the cylinder, 
and If— ^D— its diameter. L. Campbill. 

Solution of Problem No. 26.-«The positton of the bearing pole will not 
be varied by supposing the whole weight to be at the timber's center of 
gravity; which, by the conditions given, is ac the center of magnitude. 
Let a— the length of the timber. Since is to support halfsB much as 
the bearing pole, O's distance from the center of gravity must — by the 
principle of the lever — be twice as great as that of the bearing pole; but 
C^d distance— } A; hence the pole's distance— ^ A from the center; or, i 
the length of the stick from the end opposite 0. A. W. Whitoom. 



Solution of Problem No. 27. — ^Let K— the radius of the cone, and x the 
altlLude. Then we have is : B::4 : 8. Hence B— '/(I). Also, a B 

□ B*« 
V(aj«+E') + D R* : ~8~" 1 : SO. Hence 4/(»'+R«)+R : "J :: 1 : 80. 

Hence 80|/(a;''+R'') + 80R— V- Sabstituting the value of R given in 
equation (1) and reducing we have 9a;'— 482009— 921,600. Hence ii;==640, 
and R— 480. Jas. M. In&alls. 

[^e have received from Mr. Ingalls an answer to Mr, Whitcom's com- 
municatioa In the Mathematical department of the last Number, but must 
postpone it for want of room. We have a number [of problems on hand, 
which win appear in due time.— Eo.J 
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CoBRionoH.—- The folio wiog typographical errora occur in Kr. Ingalla' Bolntion 
of problem No. 6, in the June Number : " Fifieenth line from the bottom, for 
G Fhf read e Fb; eighth liae from bottom, the sign between ds and d t with- 
in the parentheeia should be + instead of — ; fifth line from bottom, for ds 
read «.'* 



(51iit0riai Pistdlang. 



DiSAPFOiKTHXKT. — ^Whon the June Number was issued, we thought that ar- 
rangements were perfected hj which we should be enabled to present the first 
Number of YoL 4 in a new dress, but alas for human calculations m this age of 
dispatch I After waiting and writing, and waiting and telegraphing^ and waiting 
again till near the dose of the month, we were obliged to set up the Journal with 
the same old type, and to borrow oover paper at the last moment, having failed 
in every attempt to procure the kind we wished. We regret this very much, as 
we had set our heart on getting out a beautiful specimen number this month ; but 
we must "learn to labor and to too^" another month. 



THB STATE UNTVEKSITT. 

A special meeting of the Board of Begents was held in the Capitol on the 2 2d 
ult. Communications were made to the Board by Chancellor Barnard and sev- 
eral of the Professors in relation to special matters of interest to the University. 

The following resolution was reported by Mr. Tenney, from a special busi- 
ness committee and adopted, to*wit : 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee are hereby authorized to make arrange- 
ments with the Board of Education of the city of Madison, for the accommodation 
and inatmction of stadents of the Univereity in the Normal and Preparatory De- 
partments, with the pupils of the Public High School in the same studies, provided 
such arrangements do not diminish the advantages of the University students, and do 
not impose any additional expense on the University. 

A resolution was also reported from the same committee, and adopted, 
for establishing a Polytechnic School in the University. 

Dr. David B. Reid of the University of Edinburgh, was elected to 
fill the chair thus established, at a salary of $1,500 per annum. 

The salary of the Chancellor was fixed at |1,'750 per annum, which with the 
sum allowed him by the Normal Begents as thehr agent ($1,260), makes $3000. 

The new Chancellor has been cordially received by every one connected with 
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the Uniyersity, aad it seems to be acknowledged bj all that its prospects were 
never more encouraging. As agent of the Normal Board, Dr. Barnard is prepar- 
ing a plan of operaiions calculated to embrace all the agencies which can be made 
to subsenre his purposes in advancing the educational interests of the State. 
That he will meet with a hearty co-operation on the part of all our people, is not 
to be doubted, and we look with confidence for valuable improvements and great 
progress in the right direction as the result of his large experience and devotion 
to the good work. 

WISCONSIN STATE TEAOHBBS' ASSOCIATION. 

THB SEVENTH ASSUAL MEBTINa OF THE WI800N8IN STATE TEAOHK^S' ASSOOUo 
TIOX WILL BE HELD AT HADISON, OOUUENOINa ON TUESDAY, JULY 20th,1869, 

AT 8 O'clock p.m. 

The EzecnUre Committee have called the meeting one week earlier than nsaal> that they 
might thereby secure the attendance of Henry Barnard, LL.D., whose prospeotiye relations to 
the teachers of the State, as Agent of the Board of Normal School Regents, render it especially 
desirable that he should meet them at their ananal gathering. Dr. Barnard will be Inaagnr- 
ated OhanceUor of the State Univertity on Wednesday— Oommenoemeat Day-^and a part of 
his inaogaral discourse will, by inyitatlon, be eapeoially addressed to the teaohera of the State. 

The openixig address will be given by the President, A. Pickett, of Horicon* 

A complete programme can not now be glyen, bnt it Is expected that besides those which 
may not be definitely announced, addresses will be made as follows : 

*'Upon the Method of Governing a School so as to Secure Moral Derelopment**— By Prof. E. 
P Laxkin, Principal of theSd Ward High School in Milwaokee. 

'*lJpon Mental Davelopment; How Secured'^— By B. C Johnsos, Principal of the High School 
ia Fond du Xjas. 

'*tTpon Religious Instruction in Ck)mmon SchooIs''~By Bev. M. P. Einnbt, of Baciae. 

**tTpon Physical Ckography"— By Prof. B. DAimLg, of Waukesha. 

**Report upon the Revision of the School Law^'—By Bev. J. Bt Pbasv, of Sheboygan. 

"Essay"— By Miss £, L. Bibsxll, of Hartford. 

On Thursday Evening there will be a Social Gathering at the City Hallf where, as we are an> 
thorized to state, the citizens of Madison will be happy to meet the teachers and strangers from 
sbroad. 

The annual election of officers will occur oh Friday Morning, 

Madison offers a cordial welcome to the Association, extending her hoepitaUty to all who may 
attend, and it is hoped that there will be a large representation of teaohers and IHends of edu- 
cation flrom all parts of the State, as we feel warranted In assuring them that all reasonable ef- 
forts win be made to secure an interesting and profitable seseion. 

The usual arrangements have been made with most of the B.B. Oompauies in the State, to 
Me^um .F^ee, those who receive the necessary certificate of attendance ttom the Secretary of 
the Asssociation. 

JAB. W. STRONG, heeretary. A, PICKBTT, PreridetU^ 

Madiboh, Wis., Jvlylst, 1859. 



aLOBESI GLOBBSI 

The reputation of the Franklin Globes has already outrun the necessity for description. 
The matinfiietarers have recently added to their list a splendid thirty inch Terrestrial Globe, 
the largest ever made in this country. The Franklin Globe Manual is designed to flusilitate 
the study of the Globes, and includes a description of the varloua terrestrial and celestial phe- 
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mona, proUemA on the eiobea, eleniMte of MtroiKBiiy, the pla]Mt(^ aad Iftwe of pUnetorj mo* 
tion. We Are conTinae d that the stady of geography, with the use of the globe, under a Jndiel- 
oos teaoher, would be greatly almpltfied, and instead of general notions, the papil would obtain 
Monrate knowledge. The fflastratlTe designs in this work are finely conoeived and well exe- 
cuted. We beg leave, here, to make a suggestion to teachers and school officers, A pair often 
indli globes will cost S2 dollars. The Terrestrial dlobeean be had Ibr 11 dollar j. The cost of a 
ooramoA school geogr^y is alii9Ut 1 dollat. Let twenty^two •eholais (or their parents for 
them) pay one dollar eaoh,and procure a pair of globes, or half a dollar each for the terrestrial 
and let the teacher, if not already read up in the use of the globes, rcTlew this manual careful- 
ly, and we will venture that three months experience will satisfy the most incredulous of the 
value of our suggestion.— iiTeeo Tork Teaoher, 



National Tjbachbbs^ Assoohtion. — ^The Second A.nnual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Teachers^ Association, will be held in Waflhington, D. 0., on the Second 
Wednesday, the 10th of August next, commencing at 9 o'clock, A.M. 

At this meeting, Lectures are expected from the following gentlemen, viz.: 

Introductory Address by the President, Andrew J. Rickofi^ of Ohio, Cincinnati 

Lecture by Elbridge Smith, of New England. 

Lecture by J. N. McJilton, of Maryland, 

Lecture \>j James Love, of Missouri. 

Lecture by Mr. ^ of the South West. 

Several Essays and Reports are expected .firom gentlemen of different sections 
of the country. 

The order of exercises will be announced at the meeting. Measures hare been 
taken to make this the largest, most Interesting, and influential educational meet- 
ing that has ever been held in the country. A large number of the most distin- 
guished educators, representmg eveiy department of instruction, are expected to 
be present and partidpAte in the deliberations of the meeting. 

It is proposed, in order to the fullest discussion of such subjects as m%j be pre- 
sented for consideration, that the Association divide itself into Sections, after the 
manner of the "Scientific Association," and thus afford time for freedom of debate 
and mature action on all subjects presented. This arrangement will afford the 
members an opportunity to engage in moh Sections as have under oonsid«*ation 
questions in whidi they are paiticulaify interested. 

It is expected that papers embracing the several departments of instruction, 
from the Primary School to the College and tTniversit^, will be presented. 

The Local Coomiittee^ at Washington, the chairman of which is Prof. Z. Bidi- 
ards, is actively engaged in making preparation for the meeting. Gratuitous en- 
tertainment will be given to ladies, and a reduction of (are made to such as put 
up at the public houses. A reduction of &re has also been secured on the princi- 
pal lines of travel. Thus all who are interested can attend this meeting, and at 
small expense. 

. Educational Journals and other papers, friendly to the objects of the Associa- 
tion, are respectfully requested to msert this notice. 
Further particulars may be had by addressing the President, A. J. Bickofil 
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Cmdnnati, OMo; Z. Bichards, Waahingtoa, D. 0.; D. B. Hagar, Jamaioa Plains, 
Mass. ; G. S. Pennell, St. Louis ; or the Secretary, J. W. Bttlklej, Brooklyn, New 
York. By order of the Board. 
Brooklyn, June 10th, 1869, J, W. B., Secretary. 



Sabbath Sohooi. OomriHTiON.— A convention of the friends of Sabbath Schools 
was held at Hacine on the 16th, lUh, and 18th ulti, which was largely attended, 
and altogether a yeiy interesting and profitable gathering. 

A similar Convention for Northwestern Wisconsin, was held at Fond du Lao 
on the 24th ult 



Milton Acadeht, — The anniversary exercises of this academy will take place 
on the 2d and 4th of July. Hon. Carl Schurz has accepted an invitation to ad- 
dress the literary societies connected with the institution on the evening of 
the 2d. — JaneaviUe Gazette, 

Watlahd XJiinTJSBSiTT.—- The annual examination of classes hi Wayland X7ni- 
versity took place on Monday and Tuesday, June 27 and 28. 

Commencement exercises took place on Wednesday afternoon, at the same 
place, at 2 o^dock. 

Plattivilli.— The examination at the academy occupied the 28th and 29th 
nit; the 30th was devoted to the commencement exercises, and the 1st instant to 
a Bodal gathering, a pic-nlc, etc. 

State Tbaohibb' A£BooiATZOv.<^It will be seen by the notice in another place 
that the annual meeting of the Assooiacion has been called in this city on the 2eth 
inst. This was done for two reasons ; to secure the presence of Chancellor Bar- 
nard (who is obliged to be absent during the month of August), and to give the 
teadiers the benefit of the commencement exercises, and the inauguration of Dr. 
Barnard. Dr. MeQuffoy, the celebrated author and teacher, h to be present^ and 
deliver an address before one of tiie societies connected with the UniveviBity, a&d 
several other gentlemen are expeoteid to tflike part in the exercises, hioreasiog the 
interest of the occasion, and tending to connect together, fn harmonidus action, the 
different parts of our educatioiial system. 

We confidently vrptei aa hiterestlng tteetiiig^ «»d hope that teacheiv general^ 
ly will endeavor to be preaent As anothor ntmber of the Journal irill ttot h^ 
issued before the AsBocoaitfion oonvenes, notice of the arrangements in regard to 
fuw over railroads, and stage routes, entertatnmentg at tills plaod, etc , will be 
given in the papens general^. 

Iowa— N. W. liflla in Co., of Des Mdnes, oommenee Ihift month Ihe p«iblica^o& 
of a magazine entitled the JRfWk School JamtuU, to be dewtod to the Educational 
Interests of Iowa, and the diflsemmation of General Int^genoe. 91,00 per an- 
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Tafton. — ^The domng exercises of the academy take place on the eyening of 
the 1st instant. 

Bbloit. — The annual commencement of the Belolt (College, will take place on 
Wednesday the 13th instant 

KioiNE GoLLsai. — ^The annual commencement of Bacine College is appoint- 
ed to be held in Titus Hall, at Bacine, on Thursday, July 28th ensuing. 



New School Housi at Mukwonago. — ^Proposals are advertised for building 
a new school house in District No. 3, of the village of Mukwonago, la this county. 
The building is to be of brick, 3t by 51 feet, and two stories higK—Waukeska 
I^eeman, 



BOOK TABl-E- 

J^ew Elementary Algebrck^ embracmg the first principlefl of the science. By Chas. 

Davies, LL.D., Proiessor of Higher Mathematics, Columbia College. New 

York: A. S. Barnes & Burr, 61 and 63 John Street, 1859. 

This is a new and improved edition of the well known work of Prof. Davies, so 
long in use in our f chools. 

It is characterized by concrlseness, deamess, and both togical and mathemati- 
cal correctness of statement, illustration, and definition—and the changes and im- 
provements which have been adopted, make it a valuable exponent of the princi- 
ples of the interesting and important branch of mathematical investigation of which 
it treats. 



IMnmon^s Algebras. An elementary treatise on algebra, designed as first lessons 

in that sdenoe. By H. N. Bobinson, A. M. Tenth standard edition. New 

York: Ivison in Phinney. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co« 
DhiverHty Algebra. By the same author and publishers. 

These works are not so well known in this State as they are in the East, but 
wherever they have been used, they are warmly commended. 

The author is an accomplished mathematician, and ezpmieneed teacher, pecu- 
liarly well fitted for the work of preparing text-books on his &T0rite study—- and 
the works give evidence on every page, of the skiU and fidelity of the compiler. 

One peculiarity of these treatises is the condensation, or shortening of compli- 
cated and tedious operations, and the simplifying of statement and illustration 
whenever expedient, so as not to sacrifice perspicuity to brevity. Having never 
used the books in the school-room, our opinion has been formed upon examina- 
tion only, but that examination has been continued for some time, and has been 
as carefully made as the pressing nature of our duties would permit; and we have 
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the testimony of several experienced teachera and good, mathematicians, with 
whom we are acqoaintedi confirming the opinion that they are very valuable 
text'books. 

BobinsovC 8 Elements of Geometry, 
Robinson^s AncUyticai GeoTneiry and Calculus. 
Bobinson^s Surveying and Navigation. 
Robinson^s University Astronomy. 

We have not had time to give the last named books as careful an examination as 
we gave the algebras, but we have looked over them enough to see that they are 
prepared on the same plan, and present the same excellencies as those first named. 
"We find in the treatise on surveying; several practical directions and simple illus- 
trations of methods of running boimdary lines, and of subdividing tracts of land, 
not usually met with in the text-books ; the variation and declination ot the 
needle are fully treated ot 

The chapter on original surveys, and the duties of a surveyor, is original and 
interesting, and the whole work is well calculated not only to assist the practical 
surveyor, but to make through scholars, by developing thought and teaching in- 
dependence and self-reliance. 

The Astronomy is used in the State University, and we have been assured by 
Prof. Sterling that it is a good text-book in that branch of study. Taking the 
series as a whole, it is eminently worthy ot the coasideration of teachers, and oth- 
ers interested in mathematical investigation. 



A School Begister^ for recording attendance, recitations, and deportment in classes, 
designed for the use of ooUeges, academies, and schools, by N. C. Brooks, A.M., 
President of the Baltimore Female College, and author of a series of Greek and 
Latin classics. New York: A. S. Barnes & Burr, 61 and 53 John Street 
1859. 

A register is a neoenary part of a teachers outfit in the school-room, and a 
good one will be welcomed by every one who has charge of a schooL 

This one has been prepared by a practical teadier, and will answer a good pur- 
pose, in asfflsting to dassify the pupils in a school, show the attendance, deport- 
ment, etc. It is arranged for five days' school in each week, and eleven weeks 
to the term, but ^may be used for terms of any length. It is neatly bound in 
doth, and with proper care will serve several terms in a large school. 



TheMicrogcopist^s Oompcmon; a popular manual of practical microscopy, designed 
for those engaged in microscopic investigation, schools, semmaries, colleges, 
etc., and comprising selections fix>m the best writers on the microscope, relative 
to its use^ mode of management^ preservation of objects, eta, to which is added 
a glossary of the principal terms used in microscopic science. By John Kmg, 
K.D. Illustrated with one hundred and fourteen cuts. Gincmnati: Bickey, 
Halloiy, ft Go. 
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This new woik by Dr. King contains accurate descriptions of microscopes ot 
various, style?, and prices; directions for the use of the instrument; for the pre- 
paration of object?, and the chemicals necessary to use them, and a large amount 
of information on matters connected with microscopic cbseryation generally. The 
work is worthy of a large circulation. 

Hints toward Physical Perfection, or the Philosophy of Euman Beauty, showing 
how to acquire and retain bodily symmetry, health, and vigor, secure long life, 
and avoid the infirmities and deformities of ^age. By D. H. Jaques. New 
York: Fowler & Wells, 308 Broadway, 1859. 

The subject of physical education has of late received considerable attention, 
and educators generally, have learned by experience that the highest mental and 
moral cultivation can not be attained unless measures be taken to secure corres- 
ponding physical development. We welcome this book as a powerful advocate 
for a good cause, presenting, as it does, in a dear and simple style, ideas and ar« 
gumeuts which appeal to the strongest feelings of our nature, our love of life, 
health, and beauty, enforcing the obligation upon us to learn and obey the laws 
of nature, if we wish to attain perfect manhood or womanhood, and embodying 
many valuable thoughts and facts in human physiology, hygiene, etc. It is beau- 
tifully printed on fine white paper, and is profusely illustrated. We do not ac- 
cept all its theories, but commend it to our readers as a very interesting and use- 
ful work. 

The American Dd>ater, being a plain exposition of the principles and practice of 
public debate, wherein will be found an account of the qualifications necessaiy 
to "a gcod deliberative orator, as aleo the mode of acqtdring them, the rules of 
order observed ,in deliberative assemblies, debates m full, and in outline, on 
various interesting topics, numerous questions for discussion, forms of a oonstl^ 
tution tor literary clubs, or debating societies', etc., etc. By James N. McKlli- 
gott, LL.D., author of the "Analytic Manual," " Young Analyzer," eta Third 
edition. Chicago: S. 0. Griggs ft Co., Ill Lake Street Kew Yoric: Ivison & 
Fhmney, 48 and 60 Walker Street 

When we say that this work is' all that its title indicates it to be, we have 
given it the highest praise that we are capable of giving, and we are satisfied 
that if all our young men would give the book a careful perusal, it would benefit 
them materially, and fit them to take a place in the "debating school^ or literary 
society, with pleasure to themselves and profit to their auditors. 

A Manual of Devotion, or Religious Exercises for the Morning and Evening of 

each Day in the Month. For the use of Schools and Private Families. By N. 

0. Brooks, A.M, President of the Baltimore Female College. Kew York: A. 

S. Barnes & Burr. Baltimore: J. W. Bond ft Co. 1859. 

The exrcises in this book for each day consist of a hymn or two, a collection 
of texts from Scripture, to be read alternately by the teacher and his pupils and 
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a fonn of prayer to be used if thought best. The hymns seem to be judidouslj 
selected, the texts of Scripture cover the whole ground of faith maintained^ by the 
church at large, and the forms of prayer are, in the main, simple and impressive. 

We think that the adoption of this or some similar work as a compromise be- 
tween those who favor, and those who oppose the reading of the Bible in school, 
would be a judicious measure, and tend to prevent the irritation and iU-feelmg 
which must prevail where the matter is made a subject of discussion. 

Barnard's American Jo/wmcA of Mktcation, — We beg to call the attention of 
our educational friends to this cjolopedia of education. It is unrivalled in this 
department of investig^t'on. The Westminister Review freely admits, that 
** England has as yet nothing in the same field worthy of comparison with it." 
Chancellor Barnard has deposited several seta of this work, bandsemely bound in 
doth, with the Superintendent of Public Instruotion for sale,— five volumes, 
averaging over 800 pages each, with over thirty engravings on steel of the most 
dlstiognished of American edoeators. The prioe of the set is $12,50. Any or- 
ders addregaad to the State Superinteadent, or the editor of this Journal will be 
attended to promptly, and the wotk forwarded according to directions. 

The Oreai JSqmbiiG Monthly for July is a auperior number, giving nearly thir - 
ty articles, some of them well illustrated. ** Valparaiso " and ** The Pawnbrok- 
ers of New York '* are very interesting sketches, as are also the two entitled 
*' Gerald Ifassey*' and '* Posthumous Poem of Frances S. Osgood.*' The paper, 
print and illustrations are much improved, and the magazine is making its way, 
and making good its claims upon the reading public* As this number common^ 
ces a volume, now is the time to subecribe. See terms in the June number of 
the Journal. 

The Atlantic for July is received and presents its usual variety of readable 
articles. The following is the table of contents for this month : ** Thomas Paine's 
Second Appearance in the United States ; " ** Of Books and the Beading There^ 
of; " " After the Ball ; " '' Rock, Tree, and Man ; " ** Chip Dartmouth ; " '* Seen 
and Unseen ; " " Percfval ; " •* Zelma's Vow ; " '• Wm. Shakspeare, Attorney 
and Solicitor; " **The Ministers Wooing;'* **The Professor at the Breakfast 
Table ; " **Art ; ** ** Reviews and Literary Notices.'* The publishers offer premi<« 
ums of valuable books to afiy peiaon sending five, eight, ten, fifteen, or twenty 
subscribers names, accompanied with the money, at ihe rate of $2,00 for each 
subscriber. Address, PhUlipe, Sampson & Co., 18 Wmter St., Boston. 

The Ladies^ Some Mag«aine for July is on our table, filled with good reading 
and good pictures. This Is a first rate family magassme, especially valuable to 
mothers and house^keepers. We send it with the Journal to new subscribers for 
two dollars a year. 
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RAYMOND'S $10 FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 



The most yaluable improvement of the age, which took the FIRST PREMIUM 
at the Maine State Fair in 1868, over all other Machines on Exhibition. Patent- 
ed, March 9, 1858. 

BOWEN & PARKER, OF MADISON, WISCONSIN, 

Having purchased the entire rl/|ht of this State In the above menUoned machine, are now 
prepared to sell Ooanty and Town B'ghts, and machines^ npon very liberal terms. 
This MaoMne iah€9jrom JLight to Siaiy gtUche* to the inch^ imm needU* and thread ofawy 
«tM, oiiA operates on Ihin or thick work. 

Thlsmaehiae dees awav with all that is ezpeosive in the biah prleed machines, and a so 
simple that anj ladyoad learn to ran it well in half an hour, while ft wil mn for months with 
little liability of getting ont of order. Raymond's Ten DoUar Family Machine isjast what Is 
needed and wanted for all kinds of lamily sewing, and will soon prove itself to be an indispen- 
sable attachment to every well regulated fkmily. 

With these advanteges we place it fearlessly before the public, with the fall assurance that 
Its real merits most be apparent to every discriminating eye. 

RKAB THE FOLI^u WING; 

* From the report of the Committee on Machinery of the Agticultural Society of the State of 
Maine t 

*• While it is conceded 1>y your committee that the Wheeler d> WUson machine, exhibited,is 
Vie test qfoUihem>achines, and that the other high priced mcushines ewhibited, are 4Wielleat- 
ly conetfuctedf ond perform their toork admirably, pet your committee agree in the opin- 
ion that fteJih ) MOJ^D $10 MAOHINh IS AMltlENTL T SIMPLE, THOROUGH, AJND 
FIRM, * * * * Sof'tr as the several m,einbersofthe committee can Judge, they honest- 
ly believe, that thereis A FAR GRB* TRR VIFFERWNCB IN TBB PitlUSofthe several 
machines th»n in their USEFULN£88y and they consider the balance to be infator of the 
RAYMOND MACalNE,'' etc 

Office in Madlaon, in FABKEB'8 JBWELRY TSTORB, Next to the Old TJ.S. Block. 
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EAST.— New &vorit6 Bonte, via Detroit & Milwaukee and 
Great Western Bailways. 

The First Glass Side-Wheel Steamers «City of Cleveland," Capt Heber Squier, 
"Cleveland," Oapt. Doagall, wiU leave !>, & M. B.R. Dock, lbo( of Main St. Hilwaokee. 

12-00 M. Daily (Snndaya ezceptedX for Grand Haven, anrlTing at 8*45 F.M, Detroit at 
6 A.M., Snapenaion Bridge 4-50 F JC. Albany 4*40 aIm., New York 10 A.M. 

8-00 F.fiff. Daily for Q-rand Haren, arriyingat 4*00 A.M., Detroit at ia.l5F,fiff. Bnapenaion 
Bridge 9*66 TMn Albany 8-30 AM., New York 1,30 F.M, Boston 4*00 P.M 

The 8 F,M.Boat on Satnrday, connects with 4*00 AM Train on Monday morning. 

Making d^se connections at Detroit with trains for aB points East, and with Steamers for 
Cleveland. No Extra Charge for Berths or State Rooms on ibe Steamers. Freight carried at 
extremely low rates, which rates include Lake Insurance. Fare by this route less, and dis- 
tance shorter by ninety-six miles, than any other to the East. W, K Muis, Supt. 

H. O. WiuBOH, General Westam Agent, Milwaukee. Wx. €xahax, Freight Agent, Milwau- 
kee. TICKETS for saleat Mfl. ^nfi8S.Depot, Madison. A. C. Daxwiv, Ag't. 
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CMcagOi St. Paul, & Fond dn Lac Bailroad.— Spring Ar* 
rangement, 1869, 

Uotil further notice, Two Trains Daily from Madison to Chicago, via Janeaville, oon- 
nectingat Clinton with Baoine and Mlasiflsippi Railroad iter Beloit, ete. 

TRAINS LBAVS MADISON— Acoommodation at 6 AM ; Bxpress 12,26 F M 
TRAINS LEAVE JAM ESVILLE— Accommodation 8.10 AM.; Expres 2.30 F..M. 
TBAINS ABBI7B IN OBIOAaO AT— Express U,25 AM; AcoommodatKm, 6.40 F.M 

Trains coming ont of Chicago for Madiaon A Prairie dn Chien, leave at 
Express 9.30 AM ; Accommodation 4 F.M. 
Conneotingin Chicago with trains on Jkiichigan Sonthem, Michigan Central, andOblcaso A 
Fort Wayne BailToads, forEast A South; 

FREIGHT TAAINS IiEATE BAIIiT, P.JH. 

P^ Faaaengenfrom Madlaon, going to Ohicago on bnainesa, cango thronghwiUiont 
change of Oars, and make good connectiona with all trains Bast anaSonth-Weat. 

£• D. ROBIN&ONy GenU Ticket AffH. G. !<• PVNJLAP, S'npt. 

H. D. FII1KINS9 General Western Agent. 
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OUR SYSTEM OF SCHOOL SUPERVISION.* 

The oommittee on ooll^s, academies and common schools, on the 
points to be considered upon the question of abolishing the office of school 
commissioner and re-establishing the office of town superintendent, re- 
port: 

Ist. The relatiye efficiency of the two modes of superrision. 

The object of any supervision is to become acquainted with the charac- 
ter and progress of the various schools; the methods of inskuotion; 
their comparative merit; the condition of the school houses; the degree 
of interest manifested by parents and patrons; the efficiency of school 
officers; and perhaps more than ail, the standard of qualification of the 
teachers, as determined by literary attainments, an enterprising spirit, an 
intelligent apprehension of the nature and objects of education, and the 
best methods of promoting it, and by skill and tact as evinced in a suc- 
cessfol experience; and then, upon the knowledge thus gained, to make 
such suggestions and adopt such plans for improvement, as shall be best 
adapted to promote the object in view. 

The more extended and general this survey of the actual condition and 
wants of the school can be made, in order to secure a wider range of uni. 
form influences favorable to improvement, the more efficient must be the 
action founded upon the information acquired. The prevailing difficul- 
ties and embarrassments in one town, will not greatly vary £rom those in 
a dozen other towns in the same locality; hence the best measures to im- 

* Kepofft of the LeglaUtlTd Oommittee oa Ck»Ueges, Aoademiet and Commen SohoolSi on tho 
bill relattve to ft1)ollBhing the offioe of School Oommlasloner, New York. 
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prove the condifcion of things in one town, will in all probabilicj be equal- 
ly applicable to all. Thus from these wider surveys of the working of 
the system, a more comprehensive and intelligent idea of the educational 
needs of a community can be gained, a deeper and more thorough knowl- 
edge of the principles of educational policy will be derived, and a more 
consistent, thorough and general plan of means be adopted to correct ex- 
isting evils. 

Under a separate town supervision the standard of qualification for 
teachers may vary in each town. It is scarcely possible, indeed, to pro- 
mote any uniformity in this respect, or any concert of action for mutual 
improvement under a local town supervision. 

On the other hand a supervision by Assembly districts, tends greatly 
to promote uniformity in plans and methods, and concert, hence efficiency 
of action. The commissioner can demand and secure a uniform standard 
or grade of qualifications for teachers; can see that they are uniformly 
instructed in the principles and practice of teaching; can see and counsel 
them together in conventions and institutes, and thus inspire them with 
the zeal and enthusiasm which union and sympathy impart. 

Again not only does the supervision of an extended area, give superior 
facilities for a general and comprehensive knowledge of the condition and 
wants of schools, and lead to more thoroughly studied, intelligent and 
systematic plans of action, but this supervision of necessity must be com- 
mitted to a class of officers, who will consecrate to it all their time and 
energies, who will make the principles of education their study and bring 
to the survey of their field of labor, a mind disciplined by careful investi- 
gation and laborioBS study. It becomes his business for the time being, 
and if he be prompted by the common ambition of man, he can but be 
extremely solicitous of the highest success, which industry and zeal will 
serve to impart to his administration. 

He can thus exert an extended influence, uniform, systematic, intelli- 
gent and effective, over the minds, feelings and action of the patrons of 
schools, and of those upon whom chiefly the success and efficiency of the 
schools must depend, the teachers. , 

A concert of action to effect a common purpose, by a system of uniform 
means and a community of feeling and interest, inspiring all with a laud. 
able desire to excel, will thus be promoted. 

But with a divided supervision, such as towns afford, each town is iso- 
lated from all others in its feeling, in its knowledge of existing defects^ in 
its plans and purposes of action, in its general educational policy. T bed- 
time devoted to the examination of schools, is that which best suits the 
convenience of the superintendent, and his connection with and thoughts 
concerning school matters, are confined to the brief period in which, he 
is directly employed in his official duties, if even then he be not ofbener 
engaged in ruminating upon those interests to which the chief part of hia 
time is given. 
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But a town superyisioa is further inefBloiexit, for the reason, that how- 
ever intelligent and zealous the superintendent of a town may be, his 
power to enforce wholesome and salutary reforms is greatly restricted. — 
He may establish an ideal standard of qualification for teaohers; but all 
around him in adjoining towns, certificates are issned with little or no re- 
gard to the qualifications of the applicant. The result is obvious; the 
facilities afforded in the surrounding towns draw off to them the appli- 
cants for license; these towns are overrun with candidates who compote 
with each other, not upon the score of merit but upon that of cheapness, 
thereby insuring the engagement of the poorest and cheapest teachers; 
whUe the intelligent, zealous and conscientious superintendent, finding it 
vain to struggle against the popular sentiment all around him, or to ad- 
vance and elevate the standard of teaching without the co-operation of 
superintendents in other towns, succumbs to the demand of the highest 
educational sentiment he can enlist or evoke, and thus while the schools 
under his supervision may exhibit a gratifying contrast when compared 
with those in other towns, they fall far below a just and rational standard, 
and serve rather to exhibit the deplorable inefficiency which schools may 
reach, than to give indications of healthful and progressive conditions. 

Nor are these statements hypothetical — ^theyare substantiated by the 
experience of many who have held the office of town superintendent, and 
by the observation of the intelligent friends of education throi^hout the 
state, as well as by the experience of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

Again, concerning the objects to be attained by supervision, it is clear 
that the visitation of schools even if it were done every week, can have 
no salutary influence of itself, without the knowledge to discern existing 
faults, without the ability or skill to arouse the zeal of trustees, parents 
or teachers, without the power to enforce any system of means for the 
improvement of the condition of the schools, or in any manner to practi- 
cally determine their character or control their action. The visitation of 
the superintendent is a mere form, the omission of which would produce 
no unfavorable result* 

Having shown that an intelligent and earnest town superintendent can 
do but little toward improving the character an(^ elevating the standard 
of common school education, without consultation with his fellow officers 
in other towns, without their hearty co-operation with him in some uni- 
form system of measures, we need hardly suggest the impracticability of 
such consultation and mutual co-operation; and hence necessarily follows 
the conclusion, that in considering the operation of the system of town 
superintendents, we must regard them as acting in their individual ca- 
pacity. 

We have also seen, how, in this individual capacity, the best and most 
sealoos officers can exert but a limited influence upon the character of the 
(schools, for the reason that they can do so little, comparatively, to deter. 
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mine what shall be the qualificatioas of teachers, upon which more than 
upon any thing else the character of tiie school must depend. 

But the greater difficulty is, that it is utterly useless to hope or expect, 
except occasionally and we may almost say accidentally, to find the o£Gioe 
of town superintendent filled by a person, who either can or will make 
the most of even its meager advantages. It becomes a partisan office of 
the lowest grade, for the reason that its duties and responsibilities are re- 
garded by the popular sentiment as within the ability and integrity of 
almost any one who can read and write. Its emoluments are sufficient to 
gratify the insatiate craving for office, which characterizes the ignorant 
and weak-minded, and its pecuniary rewards, while no object to men of 
substantial worth, are still a temptation to those who tan devote to the 
discharge of its duties, only so much time as they can take from other 
pursuits, without any appreciable loss. Thus does the office, in a great ma- 
jority of instances, become filled or occupied by the merest pretenders to 
the first essential qualification for the discharge of its duties. And in the 
more fortunate cases, where men of sufficient ability, intelligence and 
character, are elected to the office, not only are they powerless to enforee 
any reformatory measures, but it is scarcely impossible for them to avoid 
a deference to the popular will, that has conferred the office upon them, 
and to license as teachers any whom the trustees of the various districts 
choose to employ. Besides tiie applicants for license are not uncommonly 
their own personal friends, neighbors and acquaintances, or belong to the 
families of those with whom they have intimate personal, social or po- 
litical relations, and whom for any or all these reasons they are unwilling 
to disoblige. 

That the character and efficiency of the schools of the state, can never 
be improved under such a system of supervision, (if it be worthy the name,) 
as this we have described, must be sufficiently obvious to the commonest 
understanding, as it is to the observation of all who have been cognizant 
of the working of this system of exclusive town supervision. 

On the other hand, a more comprehensive and general system of super- 
vision, as that by Assembly districts removes the school officer from these 
incidental but pernicious influences, which more than any other one oause, 
serve to paralyze the energies of our school system. The school commis- 
sionw, comparatively at least, acts independent of those influences of 
personal iavor, which to so great an extent control a local officer. Bis 
term of office also ^ves him an advantage in this respect, so that while 
he is still held in check from an abuse of his prerogative, such as wooU 
be repugnant to the common sentiment of a large conmmnity, he is notio 
fear that the exercise of his best judgment in opposition to individual in 
terests and preference, will bring his official character into disrepute. 

It is further to be noted that the position of a conmiissioner represe&t 
ing a larger constituency, embracing a wider range of interests and moil 
weighty responsibilities, enables him to exert a greater influence upon thi 
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popalar sentiment of the communitj; and thus more effectually to labor 
for the promotion of edaoational interests, than a subordinate ofGlcer oan do. 

To he Continued, 



SCHOOL-ROOM EXPERIENCE. 



BY A T£ACHER. 



CHAPTBB L 
" Tss, yon degpise the man to books confined, 
Who from Ms study rails at all mankind. 
Though what he learns he speaks and may advance 
Some general maxims, or be right by ohanoe/' — Pope, 

My first day's labor is aocomplished. My pupils have dispersed to 
their homes, and I am left alone. I seat myself at my desk — I muse, and 
I write my musings. First day in school I A day dreaded by novices in 
teaching I And I, though much exercised in this worthy profession, 
have had much anxiety about this very day. Here I commence, a stran- 
ger in a strange place. To-morrow it will be a fortnight since I first 
made acquaintance with one of the trustees. With twenty-eight pupils I 
have conunenced. I think I have made a good beginning; but some 
things seem ominous. Well, be it so. AU in the school-room is not 
pleasantry. The teacher who expects it will be disappointed. At the 
commencement of other schools I have seen what ^ I thought were ill 
omens; but afterward I found that they were only phantoms. A philo- 
sophic teacher is not superstitious. It is a part of his business to dis- 
pel the delusions of ignorance and superstition. He must not always 
heed what be hears about his charge. He must take charge of his pupils 
without prejudice against any one. And with a consciousness of the rec- 
titude of his purpose, he must go forward and do his whole duty. This 
shall be my aim. Let me be prepared for every emergency. 

Those who are now my pupils will in time be men and women. And 
now they are in a course of preparation for the duties of active life. I 
am teaching them book-learning. This ifl useful in its place. But it 
alone will not render them perfect. Without moral culture, and habits 
of industry, science and literature are like tools in the hands of the bur- 
glar. They may even aid the felon in his schemes of iniquity. Moral 
training properly belongs to the home department of education. And 
home discipline is not always what it should be. Too much is there ne- 
glected. And the school is one of the means of amending home delin- 
quencies. 
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I have had a painfal day. I was obliged to chastise some of the boys. 
They will not study, and they are too playful. It is a difficult task for 
me to punish. I feel for my pupils. I see the tendency of their mischief, 
and I understand how difficult it is to make any punishment effectual 
among them. I am more embarrassed, because outside sympathy will be 
wjth the culprits, and too many persons outside of my domain do not un- 
derstand the relative positions of teachers and pupils. I fain would do 
my pupils good and be their best friend. Duty urges me in one direction, 
and my feelings in another. And I dread the vengeance of parents, whose 
affection for their children is stronger than their judgment. I wish they 
knew all of my anxiety to do my whole duty and benefit their children. 

What trifles will sometimes mar the pe%ce of a school, and lead to dis- 
astrous consequences I Trifles of a different kind will sometimes aid a 
school wonderfuUy. In my former schools the girls have willingly taken 
their turns in sweeping the house. Here I had an incipient rebellion 
about this simple act. After nominating one to sweep the house, another 
said to her: '<Don't do it,'' and two or three more united in declaring it 
an unreasonable requisition; but they would not tell me by whom it was 
done when Miss D. was teacher. One girl then took the broom, and 
without saying any thing, swept the house. That act betokens in her a 
generous disposition that deserves notice, perhaps it will sometime be ex- 
hibited on a more important occasion. I must remember her — Caroline 

The reputation of being a beloved teacher is a blessed privilege. But 
can a teacher correct the wayward and reckless dispositions of his pupils, 
and be much beloved when he is at times obliged to use physical disci- 
pline ? Ah, no I not always. He shall ''be persecuted for righteousness 
sake." And so were the prophets before him. So, too, was the Great 
Teacher of mankind, who taught as no man ever taught. When my noisy 
and thoughtless pupils have dispersed in the evening, I often meditate on 
the beauties of science and literature, and their great benefits. Then I 
conceive the idea of a model school; one where the whole ambition of 
the pupils is to learn, to "drink deep of the Pierian spring," and to avoid 
all of those freaks and misdemeanors that are so annoying to teachers, 
and more annoying to those that are deeply enamored of books, and of all 
that refines and ennobles the human mind. How gladly would I lead my 
pupils onward and upward, and inspire them with a deep love of knowl- 
edge and wisdom. I fain would have a set of pupils who love study, and 
are anxious to become good and worthy citizens of an enlightened nation. 

I have had a talk with one of the trustees, and I urged upon him the 
necessity of visiting my school, but he had plenty of excuses. I fear that 
he feels more interest in his farm and his live stock than in the educa- 
tion of his children and the welfare of my school. When the officers and 
patrons of a school are thus indifferent, what is to be expected ? I fear 
the consequence. 
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Close of the first week I A week is an important period in a common 
school. It is an exact measure of the time for which I commenced mj 
school. Shall the remainder of the term be comparable to this week? 
that it maybe better I I have had some troable with mj pupils, and I 
may have more. I must not yet be discouraged. I must do what I can 
do. Every succeeding week should be an improvement on the last. But 
alas for my inefficiency I I can not do all that I know ought to be done. 
that I could meet every contingency I and correct every idle and freak- 
ish habit that prevails among my pupils ! and that I could make thein 
realize the importance of learning, and stimulate th^Doi to prepare for fu- 
ture usefulness 1 

To he Continued, . 



GOVERNMENT OF OHILDREN. 



PROM DR. DONNR S WORK ON "MOTHER** & INFANTS, NURSES <fc NURSING. 



It is by authority that young children must he guided, — ^What system 
of education must be adopted for the earliest infancy T Is it by reason- 
ing that we must guide them, appealing^ to their judgment from the first 
wakening of intelligence; or, rather^ is it not better to direct them by the 
altogether simple idea of authority, which little children recognize so na- 
turally in their parents, and which they do not think of contesting ? I 
do not hesitate to say that, till the age of six or seven years, there is every 
advantage, as regards physical education as well as moral, in preserving 
undisputed authority over children, and in appealing to no motive but the 
sentiment of obedience, freed from all which other more complicated no- 
tions of duty will add to this at a later period. 

Necessity of preserving authority over them, and of accustoming them 
to obedience, for the good of their health. — For want of ability to pre- 
serve this authority, the health of children, and in some instances their 
life even, may be endangered. How shall an infant be made to submit to 
medical prescriptions which displease him, but on which his cure depends, 
if he is not accustomed to obey at an age when he is insensible to every 
other consideration based on his own interest, the danger he is in, and 
the anxiety of his parents ? I have seen a child come i^ear perishing, or 
at least become seriously ill, for want of the power to get him — ^by any 
means whatever, prayers, threats, or other expedients — to take, even in 
an agreeable form, the only medicine capable of putting an end to serious 
indisposition, This child had, for a long time, been accustomed to ac- 
knowledge no authority in his parents, and the idea, even, no longer ex- 
isted with him. Such resistance would certainly never be manifested by 
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a ohOd carefully brought up in the sentiment of paternal authority and 
the habit of obedience." 

Disadvantages ofdiicu$aion with children. — The exercise of authority 
enables one to dispense idth all puerile discussion, in which we are neyer 
engaged with a being capable of reasoning. These discussions,, into 
which it is wrong to enter with children who are incapable of understand- 
ing, have no other result than to excite their resistance, increase their 
self-loye, and embitter theb character : and it is leading them by a pain- 
ful, long, and circuitous path, full of c<mtradictions and cariling, on their 
part, and fertile in opposition and ill-temper, to the end they would natu- 
rally arrive at of themselyes, without effort and by their own inclination, 
if they were led to it by a straight-forward course. 

Danger of the premature development of the intellectual faculties. In- 
utility of teaching children to read too soon, — Here, however, is the place 
to recommend the greatest caution with regard to the premature develop- 
ment of the intellectual faculties. Too great eagerness in this respect 
may create disturbances in the child's physical condition, his brain being 
already over excited by the great number of involuntary acquisitions 
which he makes, and must make. 

I am, also, very decidedly opposed to the present very common custom 
of teaching children to read at three years of age. There is no advan- 
tage in beginning this part of their instruction so early. It is only run- 
ning the risk of disturbing, for the benefit of a partial development of the 
intelligence, without any advantage to positive instruction, the equilibri- 
um of the economy and constitution. Let us take full advantage of the 
very small number of years that we are allowed to consecrate to the care 
of the physical organization of children, nor lose a moment of this pre- 
cious time. Let us employ it undivided in strengthening organic action, 
and in establishing good health, without which there will be no real en- 
joyment hereafter, nor any complete possession of the intellectual facul- 
ties. Let us not try to make one of those imperfect beings, in whom the 
mind is not freely served by its organs, but suffers from the want of har- 
mony between the different systems of the economy, just as the latter are 
themselves readily fatigued by the efforts of intellectual labor and the ex- 
ercise of the thinking faculties. What difference does the loss of one or 
two years make in the small amount of instruction acquired at the age of 
four or five years ? Children that are in good health, and well trained, 
will readily make up for this time, so usefully employed for their health 
in another way. 



GoD^B Photeotion of Youhg Dbbb. — An old Canadian hunter declares 
that the reason why the wild deer are not all killed when young (as they 
breed once a year, and are always surrounded by other aoimab, which 
prey upon them, as dogs, wolves, bears, panthers, etc.) is that " no dog or 
other animal cam, smell the track of a doe or fawn, while the latter is too 
young to take care of itself I^' He had often seen i t demonstrated. 
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SEEN AND UNSEEN. 

Thb wind ahead, the billows high, 
A whited wave, but sable sky, 
And many a lea^e of tossing sea. 
Between the hearts I loTe and me. 

The wind ahead: day after day 
These weary words the sailors say ; 
To weeks the days are lengthened now— 
Still mounts the surge to meet our prow. 

Through longing day and lingering night 
I still accuse Time's lagging flight, 
Or gaze out o'er the envious sea, 
That keeps the hearts I love ih>m me. 

Yet, ah, how shallow is all grief! 
How instant is the deep relief I 
And what a hypocrite am I, 
To feign forlorn, to 'plain and sigh I 

The wind ahead? The wind is free I 
Forevermore it fayoreth me— 
To shores of God still blowing fair. 
O'er seas of Grod my bark doth bear. 

This surging brine 7 do not tail. 
This blast adverse is not my gale ; 
'Tifl here I only seem to be. 
But really sail another f 



Another sea, pure sky its waves, 
Whose beauty hides no heaving graves— 
A sea all haven, whereupon 
No hapless bark to wreck hath gone. 

The winds that o'er my ocean run 
Beach through all heavens beyond the sun ; 
Through life and death, through &te, through time, 
Grand breaths of God, they sweep sublime. 
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Eternal trades, they cannot veer, 
And, blowing, teach us how to steer; 
And well for him whose joy, whose care, 
Is but to keep before them fair. 

Oh, thou God's mariner, heart of mine, 
Spread canvas to the airs divine I 
Spread sail I and let thy Fortune be 
Forgotten in thy Destiny I 

For Destiny pursues us well. 

By sea, by land, through heaven or hell ; 

It suffers Death alone to die. 

Bids Life all change and chance defy. 

Would earth's dark ocean suck thee down? 
Earth's ocean thou, Life, shalt drown, 
Shalt flood it with thy finer wave, 
And, sepulchred, entomb thy grave I 

Life loveth life and good : then trust 
What most the spirit would, it must ; 
Deep wishes, in the heart that be, 
Are blossoms of Necessity. 

A thread of Law runs through thy prayer. 
Stronger than iron cables are ; 
And Love and Longing toward her goal 
Are pUots sweet to guide the Soul. 

So Life must live, and Soul must sail, 
And Unseen over Seen prevail, 
And all God's argosies come to shore, 
Let ocean smile, or rage and roar. 

And so, 'mid storm or calm, my bark 

With snowy wake still nears her mark ; 

Cheerly the trades of being blow, 

And sweeping down the wind I go. — Atlantic Mmtkly, 



Action and Prayer. — That was a wise man who said: ''He that acts 
toward men as if God saw him, and prays to God as if men heard him, 
although he may not obtain all he asks^ or succeed in that he undertakes, 
will most probably deserve to do so. 
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A DEVELOPMENT OF THE FUNDAMENTAL NOTIONS OF 

GRAMMAR; 

[ON TO BKOKB] 

No, IV. 



Tramlated and Modified for the Wisconsin Journal of Education. 



{Continued from the July Number.) 

III. 

The manner of the predioated activity is often denoted by its likeness 
to the same activity in another subject. The likeness is also expressed 
by adverbs of manner. 

iSo.— Thoa dc8t speak maet&rly (as a mMier) /btXUhiy, ete. 

Adverbs of manner are, with few exceptions, notion^ords ($2); bat 
the relations of the predicated activity to the speaJoer are frequently de. 
noted by form-words, which are also called adverbs, and distinguished as 
ad/oerhial form^words (§10.) 

l<e.— He dwells here^ there. He sleeps now. He haajuat come, and will soon go again. 
He is often sick, ifery learned, eoDoeedi ngl y industrious. He has gone, perhaps, probally. 

RELATIONS OF THOUGHTS TO ONE ANOTHER. 

} 12. Two thoughts often stand in such relation to each other that 
they are imited into one thought, and the sentences which express them, 
into one sentence, which is called a compound sentence. The united sen- 
tences are then called co ordinate sentences, and the union a co-ordinate 
union. 

JTw.— The enemy is watchftil, and the power is his. 

Two thoughts may be united into one, if they stand either in a causal 
or in an adversative relation to each other. 

Two thoughts stand in a causal relation to each other, when one thought 
contains the ground of the other. 

f (0.— My heart I follow, for I can trust it. Heaven spake ; therefore I was silent 

Two thoughts stand in an adversative relation to each other, if one an- 
uuls or restricts the other, or contains an adversative ground of the other 
sentence. 

Ja».— They did not venture near the enemy, but turned back without having effected their 
object He does not know thee, but I know thee. War is terrible as the plagues of Heaven , 
yet it is good. 
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Two or more thoughts may be united into one when they stand in a 
contrasted; causal, or adversative relation to a third thought, expressed 
or understood. 

JBb.— She woe poor, she waa not of high rank; ahs ootUd thlmk of marriage %dW^ Kim, We 
have won for onraelvea thla aoll by the Indnatry of oar hands ; and ohaoged the old foreat Into 
a habitation of men ; and killed the brood of dragona, eto^ eto., {Xhertfcre t^ia toil ia oun.) 

The causal and adversative relations are called the logical relations of 
thought and sentences. 

These logical relations are denoted by special form-wordS; called co-ar- 
dinate eovjunctions, 

A simple sentence often becomes a compound sentence by expressing 
one member of the sentence, the subject, or an attribute, or an object, in 
the form of a thought,* by a sentence. Then that sentence which expres- 
ses the main thought is called the principal sentence, and that which ex- 
presses only a member of it in the form of a thought, is called an accessory 
sentence; and the union of the sentences is a sribordinating union. 

JSb.— Happen then what tnunt (the neoeesary). What I can and am Is at tbj service. 
They demand In anger that the maiden die (the death of the maiden). We were happy peo- 
ple I>ejbre you came (before your oomlng). 

IV. 

In compound sentences of this sort the principal sentence expresses a 
thought (a judgment; a question, or a wish) of the speaker; the necessary 
sentence expresses only a notion, or a thought only spoken of by the 
speaker (|9). 

A).— Insist npon it, that hie lordship withdraw (npon the withdrawa', ete.) Pray Qyi 
that he may etUiffhten you with hie wisdom, etc 

^The relation in which the accessory sentence stands to its principal 
sentence, is not a logical onCj i.e,, a relation of thoughts to one another, 
but a grammatical relation of notions (28), to -wit: 

(a.) The relation of the subject to the predicate. 

J&DL— Does what makes him eloquent; tie yonr tongne ? 

(5.) The relation of an attribute to its relative word. 

JEb;.— The honor which belonga to Aim, I gladly give him. 

(tf.) The relation of an object to the predicate. 
JTsB.— I must speak what is true. 

These relations are also denoted by special form-words, called subor» 
dinating conjunctions. They are especially denoted by a demonstrative 
OT interrogative pronoun standing in the accessory sentence; and these, 

* ▲ notion being but a contracted thought, it may, of course, be readily expanded Into a 
thought. 
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if they denote the relation of an accessory to its principal sentence, are 
called relative pronouns, 

iScD.— He who touches pitch defiles himself. I do not know what I am to say. 
INFLECTION AND FORM-WOEDS. 

(J3.) We call the relations of notions to one another, and the relations 
of notions to the speaker , the grammatical relatione of notions. They are 
expressed in part by the inflection of notional words and in part by form- 
words. 

By infl,ectidn is meant the change in the weal relation of a word, cor- 
responding to a special relation of the word to other words. This con- 
sists partly in a change of the weal, and partly in the taking of endings, 
called inflectional endings. 

iSe.— Speak, spoke, spoken, speaks. 

We call the uninflected form of the word, as distinguished from the 
ending, the stem. 

Form-words, like inflectional endings, express, not notions, but the re- 
lations of notions only. They often occupy, too, the place of endings. 
JRc.—Mare wise, a ring o/goWt Instead of wls-^r, and a gold.^n rlrg. 

Eemarh 1.— Form>words are, for the most part, words which origlnal'y expiessed notions, 
and afterward took the signification of form- words. 

Hemarh 2.~As the stem with Its termination, so acoordlng to its blgnlflcatlon does the no- 
tion-word with Its foim-word eonsUtate a whole, and, In a manner, onevwdf although they 
are separate In writing. 

I, — LASSES OF Form- Words. 
§(14.) Under form-words are included, accordingly |10 and |12, the 
verb to he, the auxiliaries, the pronouns, the numerals^ the prepositions, 
the conjunctions, and the adverbial form-words, 

1. The verb to le does not express like other verbs, e.g., to speak, to 
ran, the notion of a predicated activity, but it denotes, with adjectives, 
that predication which is denoted in other verbs by terminations. (22,24). 
The verb to he is, therefore, called the word of predication, or the predi- 
cating word. 

Za;.— Thoa art watchful, thou watch-0«& He was watchfhl, he watch.«{!. He U asleep, he 
sleeps 

2. The auxiliaries, namely, the auxiliaries of time^ ha/oe^ shall or will^ 
and he, and the auxiliaries oimode^ can, may^ will^ shall, must^ and let, do 
no longer express, like other verbs, notions of activities, but denote only 
the relations of the activity — the former the tims^elation, and the latter 
the mode-relation, (310.) 

3. Pronouns^ e.g.y J, thou, he, she, it, do not express, as hand^ runner^ 
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9nake^ a notion which is fonned from some radical notion, and remains al- 
ways the same (§3), bat denote only the notion of a being by its relation 
to the speaker (the personal relation J 10.) 

4. NumeraU^ e.g.^ two, three, many, few, do not express, like substan- 
tives, the notion of a heing itself, nor like adjectives, an activity of the 
being, but only the relation of quantity — the TWiwJer or the quantity of 
the being (10), e.g,^ «Ar«« horses, much water. 

5. PTepo9%ti(yf^ e g,, on, out, with, from, to, denote the spaeerelationy 
and other relations of a being to an activity (J 11). 

6. Gorijunctioniy e,g., and, but, because, express the relations in which 
the members of a compound sentence stand to one another (12). 

7. Adverbial forwr-wordi denote, all of them, not notions, but relations 
of notions to the speaker, to-wit: 

{a.) Relation oi place; over, under, before, behind. 

(5.) Relation of time; now, soon, already, just. 

(c.) Manner; how, so, thus. 

{d.) Mode relation of the predicate; not, perhaps, truly. 

(«.) Relation of quantity; very, scarcely, often, seldom, (§10-10). 

INTEEJKOTIONS. 

I 15. Under the adduced classes of notion-words, and form-words are 
included all the words of speech. There are found, howeverj in speech 
peculiar sound-formatives, e,g,y oh I ah 1 ha 1 which are called interjections, 
and also eosclamations. 

Interjections do not express notions, or relations of notions, but appear 
in speech as expressions of an Instantaneously excited feeling of pain, 
joy, wonder, etc., etc. They stand, therefore, in no relation to words, 
which express the thought. 

From exclamations proper must be distinguished, however, expressions 
like woe I well I lo I which have the signification of elliptical sentences, 
and are united to the sentence, or inserted in it, without any outer con- 
nection 

To he Continued, 



The best definition we ever heard of ** bearing false witness against 
your neighbor," was given by a little girl in school. She said that it was 
when nobody did nothing, and somebody went and told of it. 

Hearing a physician remark that a small blow would break the nose, a 
rastic exclaimed : 

^^ Well, I doDDO 'boot that. IVe blowed my nose a great many times, 
and IVe never broke it yef 
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EXTRACT 



7R0M THE RRFORT 01* A COUNTRY TOWX SUPERINTENDENT, DELIVERED 
BEFORE THE CITIZENS, IN TOWN MEETING ASSEMBLED, APRIL 1859, 
IN ACCORDANCE WITH A BT-LAW OP THE TOWN. 

{Continued from the July Number,) 

A want of uniformity in text books is another various evil, and in 
some districts calls loudly for reform. In traversing the range of duties 
devolving upon us, we have sometimes found nearly or quite as many 
classes as pupils. In one insUnce were found twenty-three pupils and 
nineteen classes, and in another, twenty pupils and twenty-one classes, 
which are sufficient to show the evil effects of the want of system. 
Where a complete uniformity prevails, among the benefits may be men- 
tioned: 

1. The introduction of a more systematic, thorough and extended 
course of study. 

2. Increased facilities for arranging larger and more suitable classes, 
enabling the teacher to devote more time to each class, to amplify and il- 
lastrate more fully the subject under discussion than could be done were 
classes smaller and more to be heard. 

3. Greater facilities for classification in respect to age and attain- 
ments of pupils, and adapting instructions to the capacities of all. 

4. The enthusiasm and interest created in the minds of pupils, not 
only during recitation, but during the hours of study, by the thought 
that they must measure themselves intellectually with a large class, and 
the desire to excel. 

5. The economy of both time and labor on the part of both teacher 
and pupils. 

No one who has witnessed the practical workings of a regular system 
will deny, that in a well classified school a teacher can instruct fifty or 
sixty pupils with more ease and efficiency than half that number, where 
system and uniformity are wanting. By computation of the teacher's 
salary it will often be found that the value of time actually lost, resulting 
from this inconvenience, is several times greater than the cost of books, 
to save the expense of a few shillings, many a scholar has been allowed 
to drag out his time the whole term, making less than half the progress 
that he otherwise might, besides being a detriment to the whole school, 
and an incubus upon the time of the teacher. A book well studied is 
soon earned, and still remains in hand. We often find the opposite ex- 
treme existing, — ^the over-zealous parent provides a text-book far in ad- 
vance of the years or capacities of his pupil. This is an evil little less 
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serious than n want of books. The tendency in this direction is quite 
strong, and requires to be kept within proper bounds. In the purchase of 
adTance books the opinion of the teacher might with great propriety be 
consulted. Tezt-books are also frequently found in use, which more 
properly belong to the higher schools only, and, except in rare instances, 
are used with less benefit than those of a lower grade. The regulation of 
these matters properly and legally devolves upon the school officers, and 
by their discretion, vigilance and firmness, numerous evils may be remov- 
ed or prevented and others much corrected. 

Still another ground of complaint by teachers, is, that too many chil- 
dren are sent into echool quite too young, requiring more time and care 
than are commensurate with the benefits received. If a child manifest any 
evideoce of smartness, he is stimulated and urged forward by the parents, 
to a degree greater than his powers can endure. Medical authorities as- 
sert, that under ten yeas of age, very little strong mental eflfort can be re- 
quired, without injury to the intellectual constitution. A premature 
grave is often the result of premature development. When the intellect 
has acquired power and vigor, the child will acquire a given amount, in 
half the time that it can be done, while the intellect and judgment are 
still subject to infantile weakness. The custom of sending youug children 
to the school room, in order that they may be out of the way at home, 
cannot be too strongly censured. Only when the mind and constitution 
ha\e become sufficiently developed and matured, to endure the necessary 
fatigue and exertion incident to him as a pupil, should the child commence 
his attendance at school, let the age be what it may. Little advantage 
will generally be derived before attaining five or six years of age. 

When teachers labor under such a series of complicated evils, too much 
censure should not be bestowed upon them, till steps are taken to remedy 
them. We would not be understood as offering an apology for their 
short comings or delinquencies, but enumerate some of their causes of 
complaint, in order to call public attention to them, for the benefit of 
teacher pupils and patrons. 

Besides the conunon branches, algebra, geometry, and philosophy 
have been taught during the year with a good degree of success. Vocal 
music, also, has in several instances been introduced with a marked and 
beneficial result, and is a branch which, with proper restrictions, needs 
encouragement. The mysteries of clefs, sharps, and fiats, and the ni/' - 
ments of the science generally, may, if properly taught, di be ciViA •:. 
bended by the pupil, and the exercises prove a recreation, 'tending to "t^ 
liven the mind, cultivate refinement, promote cheerfulness, and affoi** a 
temporary relief from the monotony of the weary task. « 

During the summer term there were employed several young teachers, 
who, considering their inexperience, genendly acquitted themselves with 
honor. During the winter term both male and female teachers were en- 
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gaged at salaries varyiDg from $23 to |35 per month, a majority of 
whom were successful, but the indifference of two or three schools 
unfortunately reduced the atBrage below a desirable standard of excel* 
lence. None of our larger schools — ^and perhaps the same is equally 
true in regard to the smaller ones^-oan afford to experiment much with 
inexperienced teadiers. To employ those of established reputation will 
usually be found more desirable. 

At the commencement of the winter term, it frequently occurs that a 
majority of the larger scholars are unprepared to enter the school— per- 
haps the first day of December may be considered the average time of 
their commencement. In districts where the winter term consistsof four 
months only, we would suggest the propriety of opening the school about 
that time, which would carry the close to the middle of March, or past, 
which month is considered less favorable for out door operations than 
November, and older scholars can be more conveniently spared from their 
home pursuits, and thus avail themselves of the whole term. 

The subject of Libraries has engrossed the attention of districts more 
during the past year than for several years previous. By a thorough 
examination of the subject, we became persuaded that the apathy which 
had existed in regard to it was the result of a want of proper discrimina- 
tion in the suitable selection of books. Those comprising the Libraries 
were most of them excellent works of their kind, but comparatively few 
were intended to interest the juvenile population, and create a taste for 
reading. There were also several districts without a single volume, 
therefore, in view of the whole, at the last annual disbursement of public 
funds, ten per cent* of the gross amount was set aside for library pur- 
poses, and in order to carry out the measure, our services were volun- 
teered to assist in selections whenever they could be of any avail. Up- 
wards of 300 volumes were purchased and added to the libraries, besides 
four globes, several large elocutionary charts, for the use of the several 
schools, and several dozens of singing books for the use of individual 
pupils, at an aggregate expense of upwards of $225. In making selec- 
tions of books for libraries, it was our aim to secure such works as would 
interest and instruct the younger portion of community, and at the same 
time, not void of interest to adults. As libraries become larger, we 
would advocate the selection of deeper and more philosophical works. 
By making small and frequent additions, a continued and more lively 
interest is maintained than by large additions at more remote intervals. 

Facts and statistics prove that the libraries; are read and appreciated. 
Let us instance a single case*— the librarian of one district repoi^ed 476 
volumes loaned during the yeai, from a library averaging less tha^ 50 
volumes for the twelve months, which would sl^ow that the V9hi]nies had 
been read, on an average, m<«e than nilia tinpies through, and but a single 
ease of injury was reported exeept the usual wear. There are numerous 
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instances of children ten or twelve years of age having read sixty or 
seventy volumes daring the year. Our youth will seek reading of some 
sort, and unless the right kind be placed within their reach, we may not 
be surprised if they resort to the popular yellow-covered literature of the 
day^ novels, tales of murder s, robberies, and immoral subjects, tending to 
pervert the mind. We are emphatically a reading nation^ and our read- 
ing propensities must in some way be gratified* 

By a law of the State^ recently enacted^ an appropriation of ten per 
cent, of the school fund income is to be set apart for the purpose of cre- 
ating township school libraries, while the law relating to district libraries 
by appropriation of public funds, has been repealed. Notwithstanding 
this, it is advisable to maintain an interest in our district libraries, and 
continue to increase them &om time to time by a district tax. 

Within the past year, one school house has been erected at an expense 
of $900 — a neat and appropriate building, with convenient appendages, 
which does honor to the community. Several other districts have made 
valuable improvements to their houses and grounds. Desks have been 
remodeled and painted, walls whitewashed, yards enlarged and inclosed, 
and ornamental trees planted, adding beauty and value to the premises, 
all of which are highly creditable to the liberality, enterprise, and good 
taste of the citizens. Several school-rooms have also been handsomely 
papered — one through the exertions of the ladies — and present a neat and 
tidy appearance. Other improvements have been made, shovnng that the 
people are beginning to appreciate the difference between a neat and 
respectable school-room, and a cabin fit only for a stable. But there is 
ample room for improvement. Let the walls be ornamented with maps, 
pictures, and busts — ^let the rostrums and aisles be carpeted, or any 
additions made tending towards refinement. If we would make a clown, 
let us dress a boy like a clown, and associate him with all that is uncouth, 
and we shall succeed in our aim, beyond a doubt. On the other hand, 
if we would cultivate a spirit of refinement in our children, we must sur- 
round them with refined associations, as well as procure for them refined 
and cultivated instructors, and if we do not entirely succeed in our design, 
we shall approximate much nearer than by pursuing an opposite course. 

Before closing this report, duty requires a few words upon a delicate 
subject. Frequent complaints have been made that orders properly drawn 
on district treasurers have not been promptly honored, when it has been 
known that there were sufficient funds in his hands. Such a state of 
financial affairs ought not to be suffered. No treasurer has the right to 
convert the public funds to his own use, to the detriment of the district, 
or of those holding claims against it. It is no less than a breach of trust, 
^e know of no law requiring the treasurer to hold in hand the identical 
coin or currency which he receives, and perhaps no objection might be 
urged to a temporary use of the funds, provided he is always ready to cash 
Jill demands at sights bnt a deposite in bank would probably be as safe 
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as any coarse, and at the expiration of his term of office, the treasurer 
would then be enabled to pay over to his successor the balance on hand, 
forthwith. It cannot be considered the duty of his successor to make 
fireqnent and urgent calls for the funds, waiting weeks, or even months, 
before receiving them; but the law makes it his imperative duty to pros- 
ecute, without delay, in case of neglect or refusal to pay over forthwith. 
Both law, and business principles require bonds to be executed with as 
much promptness, and drawn with as much stringency, as for any other 
purpose. I am aware that I am treading upon delicate ground, but 
country teachers are usually employed at low salaries, and justice requires 
their prompt payment. 



WISCONSIN STATE TEAOHBBS' ASSOCIATION. 

PBOOIKDIKGNS OF THE BIYMTH ABNUAL MBBTIBO. 

Thb Association convened in the Assembly Chamber of the Capitol at Madison, 
at half past three o'clock on Tuesday, July 26, a. d. 1859. 

Called to order by the President, Mr. A. Pickett, of Horicon, and the Secretary 
being absent, on motion of J. B. Pradt, of Sheboygan, A. J. Craig, of Palmyra, 
was elected Secretary pro tern. 

The exercises were then opened with prayer by the Eev. Mr. Green, of Madi- 
son, when Chancellor Barnard, on behalf of the Faculty of the University, Hon. 
Lyman C. Draper, on behalf of the Department of Public Instruction, and D. Y. 
Ogore, Esq., on behalf of the citizens of Madison, welcomed the Teachers to the 
Capita], and congratulated them on the favorable circumstances under which they 
had convened. 

The President responded on behalf of the Assodadon, and then proceeded to 
deliver the opening address, the subject of which was " The Nature of the Teach- 
er's Work." 

On motion of D. Y. Kilgore, a Committee on Enrollment ol Members was 
appointed, consisting of* E. P. Larkin, of Milwaukee, S. T. Lockwood, of Burling- 
ton, and Alexander Wilson, of Mineral Point 

Adjourned till 8 o*clock a. m , Wednesday. 



Wkdbesdat Mornino, July 27. 
Session opened with prayer by Rev. M. P. Kinney, of Eacine. Minutes ot 
previous meelang read and approved. 

C. H. Burbank was Chosen Assistant Secretary. 

D. Y. Kilgore was appointed a special Marshal to arrange the members of the 
Association in the procession to be formed at 10 o'clock to attend the inauguration 
of Chancellor Barnard of the State University. 
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The Treasurer, J. 0. Pickard, preoented his annual report as follows : 
Witoonnn State Te€U!her^9 Auociixtion in aet*t with J, 0. Pichard, Treawrer. 

Or, 

Angk 6, 18fi9, Bj Gaab reeelv«d of J. G. MeMy an, former trMMurer, $6S 40 

«• *• « " oae membendiip fee, 100 

156 40 

Dr. 

Aig.0,18S8, Tooollecftedon J.B.MeMynn'h cheeky $0 15 

Sept. 7, ** ** oeah paid upon order of Sept. 8d, 8 00 

July7,18W, " •• « ♦• « of?iily7th, 7 00 

BalaiiceliiTreMary,.*. 40 25 

$56 40 

Masxsoh, July 27, 1859. J. 0. PICEABD, TVeatvrar. 

The report was referred to a oommittee for examinatloo, oonsisting of A* 
Markham, A. N. Merriman, and 0. S. Cook. 

A committee on resolutions was appointed, consisting of T. f • Gonatty, J, P. 
Fiske, and — Brown, 

Adjourned till Thursday morning at 8 o'clock, to give the members of the As- 
sociation an opportunity to attend the inauguration of Chancellor Barnard, the 
commencement exercises of the University, and to visit the University, an invi- 
tation having been given to the Association to meet the Faculty and friends of 
the institution in the evening. 



Thuksdat, July 28. 

Session opened at 8 o'clock a. m. The President in the chair. J*. L. Pickard 
appointed Secretary jpro tern. Prayer by the Rev. Dr. Chapin, of Beloit. Min- 
utes of yesterday were read and approved. The following committees were 
appointed : 

On Nomination of Officers, Messrs. T. B. Williams, J. H. Magoffin, E. S, Green, 
W. 0. Butler, and H. G. Wmslow. 

To select the Next Place of Meetings Messrs. H. W. Spalding, E; B. Gray and 
George Gtale. 

Yoted that teachers and friends of education from other states be invited te 
take part in the exercises. 

J. B. Pradt read a report upon the revision of the School Law, reciting the ac- 
tion of the conunittee appointed by the Association at its last session, and giving 
a statement of what had been accomplished. After considerable discussion of 
the subject by Messrs. Kinney, Pickett^ Winslow and Carpenter, the report was 
accepted, and a oommittee consisting of Messrs. A. Pickett^ J. B. Pradt, and J. 
G. McMynn was elected to continue the work, and to co-operate with the oommit- 
tee appointed by the Legislature. 
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Prof. BaUer of the State UiuTersity then roAd an addresa t^n the stody of 
the da«BX», and urged their introdnolion into tl^e higher departmenta of our 
ooQBQon sohoola. 

Mr. Wliudow ofhred a reiolutioii that the thanks of the AaiociatioQ be tendered 
to FioC Butler for hia able and ekHjueat defense iDt the study of the olaasicS) and 
that a oopy be requested for pnhliQatM»n : which was. unanimous^ adopted. 

AAer a reoesaof ten minutes, Kr, J« Atw^er, of IUin»ifl| iras int?oduoed by 
the President, and oaUed the attention of the Association to hia G^ystem of schoo 
goTemment; 

D. Y. Kilgore read a commanication Irom the Madison QKHrtieultural Society, 
inviting the teachers to attend their Ploral Szhlbitioa at the City HaU. Voted 
that the invitation be accepted, and that the Aasodation a4|oum at S'odock this 
evening to attend the exhibition. 

Miss B. L. Bissell, of Prairie du Ohien, then read an essay on the defidienolesin 
the present mode of female education. 
Adjourned till two o^dock P. M. 

Thubsday, 2 o^dock p. il 

Meeting called to order by the president. 

The committee appointed to examine the report and accounts of the Treasurer 
for the past year reported through their chairman, Mr. A. Markham, that they 
found the same correct ; which report was aooepted, and on moti(»i ol Bev. M. P. 
Kinney the Treasurer's report was adopted. 

E. P. Larkin; of Milwaukee, then read an essay on Mend Oulture. 
Bev. Mr. Pradt introduced the following resolutions : 

Ruol/09d^ That the monl Inflaences of the school-room, of the teacher, and of every ap* 
pUanoe of eduoation are of paramoant importance, and demand the most careful somtioy and 
attention of th oee ooncemed in educational irork. 

UewUtd^ That the future destiny of our country depends largely upon the moral culture 
which is bestowed upon our children in the public schools, and th|t this snbjeot demands the 
earliest attention of the patriot and the statesman, as well as the educator. 

Which, after much discussion, were adopted. 

Mr. E. 0. Johnson, of Pond du Lac, then read an essay on mental culture. 

On motion ot Mr. Kilgore a committee consisting of Messrs. Kilgore, Pradt and 
Sterling was appointed to consider the propriety of introducing institute exercises 
into the proceedings of the State Teachers Association. 

The Editorial Committee, through their chairman, Mr. Pradt, made the follow- 
ing rep<»i:: 

The committee repc^ that the continued and increased aid of the State, ren* 
dered in its subscription to the Journal, has enabled the Besident Enitor to continue 
its publication during the past year, but that he has a meagre balance in hand 
alter the payment of present indebtedness, as a compensation for hia services. 
Tney think that it will be necessary to rely upon the further aid of the State to 
sustain the publication, and are happy to learn that the Journal, gives increased 
satisfaction to school of^cers, as the organ of the State Superintendent ; thus 
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showing that the bounty of the State is not misapplied. The oommittee recom- 
mend earnestly to all teaobers, who haTB not yet done so, to become sabscrlbers 
to the Journal, and to use endeavors to increase its circulation. The committee 
also recommend that the amount of • $50, due to Ool. Shrank, of Kenosha^ for 
editorial services rendered two years ago, be loaned the Beeident Editor .by the 
Association in order that this indebtedness maybe discharged, it being understood 
that the former editor, now absent from the country, will refiind the loan on his 
return. !nie committee commend the &ithfal and efficient labors of the resident 
editor, whose report is appended, and is found to be accompanied with proper 
Touchers of its oorrreotaess. J. B. Pkadt, Ghn, Ed, Com, 

BXPOBT OF BISIDENT IDITOB. 

Wiacontin Journal of EdveaHon in Aoe't with A, «7. Craig. 

Or. 

BjotabrMeSTedonBtattSabSv^rttan f t848 79 

for adyertlBiBg, 4«9 26 

on prlyate snbwniptioos 168 85 

Whole unoimt $2966 25 

Dr. 

To ptid Atwood 4s Bnblee for papor, prlntiBg ud binding JoonMl, $2086 95 

poBtageoiiJoiimal,lMtqa«rterof Tol. 8, 67 60 

Offloerent 20 OO 

EDgraviog, 16 00 

lEzpensaeilneliidlog fbely lights, sttttonery, postage, mtilfng, eto^ 68 00 

Total Dr., $9208 45 

Balance on hand, ...$762 80 

The aboye refers onlj tocash reoeipts, besides which there has been reeelyed 

for adyertising, In books, sewing machines, etc., 116 00 

There is now due Atwood A Bnblee for paper printing, etc.^ 885 64 

And thereis due the Journal for adyertising and on personal subscriptions 228 2S 

RECAPITULATION. 

Beccipts in ca^li, , 2966 26 

merchandise, , 116 00 

Credits, 228 88 

8800 66 

BXPmsnuBH : 

Paid as per aboye, 2208 45 

Indebtedness, '. 885 64 

2689 09 
Balance, 766 49 



8806 68 
Madisok, Jnlj 28, 1869, A. J. OBAIG, SeHdent Editor. 

If 68818. McKindley, Eilgore and Craig were appointed a committee to report 
upon the propriety of appointing a State Agent of the Assodation to cooperate 
with Chancellor Barnard in holding Teacher's Institutes. 
' Adjonmed to Vi o'clock p. u. 
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THUB8DAT STSNiNa, 1i o'dock. 

ABSociation convened, the President in the chair. Bev. IC. P. Kinnej read an 
essay upon the best method of giving religious instruction in schools, after which 
Pro£ E.Daniels gave a short address upon Physical Geography and Geology, 
delineating the best methods of teaching their elements, and urged their intro- 
duction into the schools of the state. 

Adjourned to 8 o'clock a. k. to-morrow. 



Fbidat, July 29, 8 o'clock i. h. 
Association called to order by the President. Exercises opened with prayer by 
Rev. W. 0. Whitford, of Milton. Minutes of yesterday read and approved. 

E. P. Larkin from committee on enrolment of members reported the names of 
96 gentlemen and 100 ladies. 

The committee to name place for next meeting of the Association reported in 
favor of Milwaukee, which report wag adopted. 

The committee appointed to nommate an Editorial Committee for the ensuing 
year, reported the following names : Rev. J. B. Pradt, Sheboygan, J. G. McMynn, 
Ridne, J. L. Pickard, Platteville, B. 0. Johnson, Fond du Lac, A. Pickett, Hori- 
oon, A. J. Craig, Pahnyra, H. Cramer, La Crosse, Mrs. H. S. Zoller, Portage, Miss 
K. A. Everts, Milwaukee^ Miss E. B. Lowber, JanesviUe, Miss M. A. Roberts, 
Whitewater. 

On motion, J. G. McEltndley, of Milwaukee, and Miss ISL E. Beming, of Kenosha 
were added to the committee, and the report thus amended was adopted. 

Mr. Conatty, from the committee on resolutions, reported the following, which 
were taken up separately and adopted : 

RekcH^edy That as an associatloti and IndlvldaalB we r^olce In the progreaa of popular edn- 
oatlon in Wiaconaln, and welcome the promlaenowdawninc upon oa of attaining a syatematte, 
oorapreheoa'ye acheme of pnbllo inatrncUon in the State— a scheme rlstog in leg^ttlmate 
gradation, and bound in one symmetrioal whole, from the primary achool to the University. 

Besdlwd, That there shonld be a well defined, logloally arranged coane of study in the aev- 
eral graded achoola throughout the State. * 

Be9dhed^1\iB.t^ aa complementary to the InteUeotnal culture now affk>rded in our higher 
public tchoola, more prominence should be given to. the study of the ancient clasaioa and of 
the G-erman language. 

Beaolvedt That we recommend the formation of County and Town Teachers' Associations 
thnmghout the State, where such organixatlona do not exist. 

Besolved, That when the qualifleatiODS are equal and when equal services are rendered, 
there shonld be no disparity in the compensation of male and female teachers. 

J2««o2ve<^, That we earnestly recommend the daily use of the Bible in our Public Fiee 
Schools. 

S^toloed, That a frequent change of teachers is a serious drawback upon the efficiency of 
schools. 

BescJ/oedf That we hail the advent of Hon. Henry Barnard among us. and pledge him our 
hearty co-operation in his labois in behalf of our Common Schools. 

Mr. Fradt called attention to the American Journal of Education, and presented 
the following resolution, which was adopted : 

BuoUed^ That we recogniie in the American tfouraal of Idneation, conducted by Dr. Bar- 
nard, a work honorable to our country, and desanrlng of our support. 
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Th« oommittee on nominaiioti of officers made the following report, which was 
aoeepted: 

iVrnden^-J*. B. Predt, Sheboygan. 

Vice Preatdrnts-^U. P. Kinney, Bacfaie; Geoi Gale, Trempelean ; J. J. Mdn^ 
tyre, Berlin. 

Secretary—Jamea H. Magoffin, Waukesha. 

Treasurer—E. S. Green, La Crosse. 

OouncHhrs — A. J. Craig, Palmyra ; J. Lu Pickard, Platteville ; £. C. Johnson, 
Fond da Lac; E. P. Larkin, Milwaukee; T. J. Couatty, Kenosha. 

The Association proceeded to ballot for officerd, when the persons nominated by 
the committee were duly elected. 

Chancellor Barnard then addressed the Association, explaining his relation to 
the public schools of the State, as agent of the Board of Normal Regents, and 
stating what he hoped to accomplish through, lectures and teachers' institutes if 
supported by the hearty cooperation of teachers and friends of education. 

J. L. Pickard made a few remarks with reference to the early history of the 
Association, his connection with it, and the educational movements of the State, 

Key. M, P. Kinney stated that 20 years had elapsed since he commenced teach- 
ingin this State, and that he was probably the oldest teacher belonging to the 
Association. 

Rev. M. Adams, of Racine, offered the following resolution, which was adopted: 

JRsaolMd,Thett Mr. J. L. Pickard h» reqooBted to wtU« out the hfaitory of the ABSOolation 
from its organization to the preaeLt time, for publication in tha Journal of Education. 

Mr. McKindley, from the committee appointed to consider the subject, reported 
in favor of the oppointment of a State Agent to cooperate with Chancellor Bar- 
nard in awakening an interest in popular education, and that he had already ob- 
tained over 8*700 in subscriptions towards paying the salary of such agent. 

Chancellor Barnard spoke of the good which such an agent could accomplish. 
He would willingly pay one half of the salary necessary out of his own pocket. 
He then spoke in the highest terms of the services which Wm. S. Baker, of Mas- 
sachusetts, who was now in this city, had rendered in a similar capacity, and paid 
that if he could be induced to accept the place, he knew of no man who could 
accomplish so much good as that gentleihan. 

Voted that all moneys remaining in the treasury after providing for the expenses 
of the current year, be appropriated towards the expenses of a State Agent. 

M. J» Pord, of Milwaukee, offered the following resolution, which was adopted: 

Reaolvtdy That we cordially invite and earnestly request Mr. Wm. B. Biker to aot aa travel- 
ing agent, and co-operate with Dr. Barnard la his work of vl^ting tbs State. 

Mr. Conatty, from the committee on resolutions, reported the following addi- 
tional ones, which were adopted : 

Besolved, That we would express our renewed confidence in the Wisconsin Journal of Edu* 
cation, and trust that the teachers of the State will make earnest efforts to extend its oircola* 
tlon and icfluence durtog the ensuing year. 

Seaohoed, Tbat the thanks of this Astoolation be tendered to D. T. Kl'gore, Esq . for bia effi- 
cient services in completiog arrangements for oar present sesBlon. 
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iZtto^Me?, Thmt we t«nd«r our oordlAl tbukkfl to tbe eltzens of BiiadiBoa for their generoas 
^oipitality ; we shall long cherish plesssnfc memories of the noble hearts and happy homes of 
their beaatiinldty. 

Resoived, That we tender onr thanks to the Faoulty of the Wisconsin Btate University and 
to the managers of the Madison Hortionltoral Ixhloltion for oonrtesies extended to the Asso* 



Betohed^ That we are nnder renewed obligations to the officers of the following Railroads : 
MUwankeedE Mississippi, OhleagodBMUwanlcee, Milwaukee dc Minnesota, Ohlcago dc Norih- 
westem, Bae^ne A Mississippi, Milwaukee dc Baraboo Valley, and Qaleoa dc Chicago, for their 
liberality In fuinlshlog free return tickets to members of the Association. 

The following resolxitioii offered by Prof. Oonover of Madison, was adopted : 
Retohed, That the Association recommend to the ezecutlye committee that In making ar- 

laogements for the next meeting, they provide for exercises of a more practical character than 

haTe nsnally chasacterteed tlie niMttaigs of the assodatlen. 

Rev. M. Adams ofl^?ed the following, wtich wiere likewise adopted: 

Bewlved, That the thanks of this Assodatloo are tendered to tb* President Ibr the Impiriial 
sad efficient manner In wbieb he has^preelded over the delftberatlesis of our meetings. 

Sedohed, Thnt we tender onr thanks to the editors of this city for the Interest they have 
manifested In so fhlly and correctly reporting the dolngiof this conyentlon during the present 
MBBlon. 

Invitations were received from Hon. L. 0. Draper, inviting the Association to 
Tisit the rooms of the State Historical Society, and from G. B. Griffin of the Lake 
Side Betreat, to make a trip on the steamer flora, at 2 o'clock p. m. 

After singing the doxology to the tnne of Old Hundred, and prayer by the Rev. 
Mr. Kinney, the Association adjourned to meet in Milwaukee, at such time as 
shall be designated y the executive committee. 

A J. Cbaio, Secretary pro tern. A Pickett, President 



TEACHERS' EXCURSION ON STEAMER FLORA. 

In compliance with the invitation received from the proprietor, 0. B. Griffin, 
Esq., about seventy five of the teachers embarked on the steamer Flora, at 2^ p. 
M., Friday, and paid a visit to the " Lake Side Retreat." After an hour agreably 
spent, the party re-embarked and returned to the city. While on the return pass 
age the following resolution was unanimously adopted : 

JSeioloed, That the excursion of this aftefnoon Is a delightfU and SUlngJlnale to the throng- 
pleasnresof Ihe weelr, and that we, therefore, tender to G. B. Qrlffin, Esq., onr most hearty 
thanks for hh generosity In affording ns a free passage on the Steamer Flora to the beanllfbl 
grounds of Lake Side Retreat, thereby rendering complete the* eojoyments afforded ns by the 
people of Xadlson. 

[The above, though no part of the regular proceedings of the Association) 
deserves a place in our pages, and we also feel it to be our duty to notice and 
commend the conduct of the gentlemanly Superintendent of Public Property, Hon* 
Rufus Parks, who had the Assembly Chamber prepared for the use of the Asso- 
ciation, furnished desks and stationery for clerks and reporters, iced water for the 
thirsty, and did all in his power to make the meetings pleasant.— -Ed, Joubnal.] 
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Supauuteuhnfs S^prtrntat. 



TO THE BLEGTOBS OF SCHOOIi DISTRICT& 

Am the time is approaching for the election of a District Clerk for a term of 
thi-ee years, for each school district in the Stats, I deem it of so much importauoe 
to the cause of educatioa as to venture to call Fpecial attention to the sulgect, 
and oi^ge your attendance at the anuoal meeting. 

These school district elections are too generally disregarded, while none so 
vitally and intimately concern the dearest interests of the whole people. It is 
this criminal neglect that enables a few — and tliese not always the most discreet 
and intelligent — ^to foist upon the districts men utterly unfit for school officers, how- 
ever good citizens in other respects ; and thus the whole school system, from its 
improper admmistration, is frequently brought into disrepute, bitter quarrels and 
vexatious litigations engendered, unworthy teachers employed, and the children 
deprived of the proper facilities for acquiring an education. When there is scarcely 
one in every one hundred of our youth who ever enjoy the higher advantages of 
our Universities, Colleges and Academies, how very important it is that our 
Common Schools should be watched over with jealous care on the part of the 
people, and ordy the very "best men chosen for their supervision and management 

Spend, then, fellow citizens, a few hours, if need be, in the faithful performance 
of this high duty— select a judicious and competent man for clerk— one who will 
serve his district with an eye single to the best interests of the people and the 
Cduse of education— one who will not seek to make use of his position to force 
upon the district a sister, a son, or a daughter for teachers, when a better selec- 
tion could and should be made— one, in short, who will not seek the office for 
the promotion of selfish ends or pecuniary considerations. 

In making choice of so important and resposible an officer, I entreat you to lay 
asidp every improper influence— every political and sectarian partiality — and 
select for Clerk the man best fitted in the district for the position. Then will 
your schools be improved, and your children properly educated. There are per- 
sons in every district, who, if not entirely competent for the office of Clerk, are 
at least comparatively so— honest, intelligent, and well-meaning; let such be 
sought out and elected on the last Monday in September, and then no one will 
be disposed to complain because he has been earnestly urged to a performance of 
this duty. Very respectfully, 

Ltican C. Dbapsb, 

Hadison, August 1, 1869. Si^t of Public Insintction. 



TBAOHBBS' INSTITUTES FOR 1869. 

The undersigned wiH appoint, in different parts of the State, ap many Institutes 
to continue in session from Monday evening to Friday evening cf the weeks 
named, in the months of September, October and November, as he thinks he 
will be able to attend in person and secure the requisite help in conducting, as 
soon as he receives reasonable assurances on the following points: 

1. A desire on the part of at least tlilrfj teachers to have such an appointment made. 

2. A pledge on the part of theeemmltteeofthelndlvldnals addngforthe appftlntmeat, t» 
glTe due netloe throagh th«pMBi of the neli^bering towns and oonnUeS) and make all losal 
siraogemtnta. 

8. AecommodatioDS for as many teachers, or persons intending to teach public schools the 
easoiog irinter, as may report themselyes on Monday evening or Tuesday morning. No fk- 
Ton are asked for the loiterers. 

4. The fred use of a snitaUe plaea for the aesBloni of the institntes dnrjng the day, and fbr 
pubUc addresses in the evenings. 

Applicants will promote the success of the proposed meetings if they will 
designate their ^r«*, second and third choice as to the week in the month preferred, 
and also name the week in which, for any reason, the Institute should not be 
in their respective counties. Hbnrt Barnard, 

Madison, July 28th, 1859. Ag't of Regents &f Normal Schools. 



at|matical Bti^utmni, 



Editor Journal: — Dear Sir: — In the April number of the Journal, 
I pointed out some errors in Mr. Whitcom's solution of problem 6, very 
briefly, and without attempting to be ^'profound/' as the errors alluded 
to are so apparent that I supposed a bare reference to them would be 
sufiScient : but as Mr. Whitcom has attempted, in the June number, to for- 
tify himself in the false position which he had taken, I will, with your 
permission, point out more explicitly, and at length, wherein his solution 
is erroneous. 

I stated, in my article alluded to above, that if the equation 2/"= (a?'— a*) 
tan. A tan. A* be the equation of a hyperbola, tan. A tan. A^ will be equal 
to the sqare of the ratio of the semi-axes; that is, constant. Mr. Whit- 
com thinks it sufficient proof that the factor tan. A tan. A^ is constant 
that tho equation already contains two variables, viz: x and y, and asks 
if I am "ignorant of the fact that every equation between three va- 
riables must refer to, and only to, a surface V* Every equation 
between three variables, two of which are independent^ referred to three 
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<ixe8, is the equation of a surface; but an equation of a line referred to 
two co-ordinate axes, may have any number of variables, provided they 
are all functions of x or y. For instance, the equation of the parabola 

y'=2pa? may take the form y'=2paj'---. Making aj'=w and -^=2, we 

shall have for the equation of the parabola y^=^2pwz, an equation con- 
taining three variables, all of which are functions of x. In the circle, 
fdso, if the origin of QiH>rdLafMf«» be tojsen at the extremity of any diame- 
er, and distances equal to the radius be measured off from the origin in 
opposite directions on the axis of X; and if from these points lines be 
drawn to any point of the circumference, we may have, representing the 
angles made by these two lines with the diameter by A and A.^ Mr. 
"Whitoom's equation of the hyperbola, viz.: y*ci(«''— R') tan. A tan. A* 

V 2B,x—x* V2Iix—x^ 
( 1 ) . In this case tan. A = ^ — ; and tan A* = ZTTo — 5 there- 

^ X — K X+D, 

fore tan. A tan. A^= — 8__T>i » Substituting this in equation (1) we have 

the equation of the circle, viz.: 2/*=2R.r— a;*. In a similar manner we 
might find the equations of other curves by first finding the value of tan. 
A tan. A* in terms of x and constants and substituting them in equation 
(I); but generally the equation of curves may be obtained more easily 
by other processes. 

The second objection which I made to Mr. Whitcom's solution, viz. : the 
confounding the co-ordinates of a particular point with the general co-or- 
dinates of the curve is a valid one, and Mr. Whitcom's numerous refer- 
ences to Prof. Davies' Analytical Geometry prove it to be so. That dis- 
tinguished mathematician always represents particular co-ordinates by 
particular symbols: either by x or y, accented, or otherwise marked, or 
by other characters, and this is the imiversal custom of all writers on 
Analytical Geometry. Had there been no other error, however, in Mr. 
Whitcom's solution, this would not have affected the numerical result. 

In the course of Mr. Whitcom's investigation, he gave this formula for 



z==xy — — 



finding the length of an arc of a hyperbola, viz. : z=xy -o-j — —=a. 

With reference to this expression, I remarked that if we make y=0, the 
value of z will be infinite, instead of 0, which is its true value; and if 
we make flj=0, 2= —a. Mr Whit com says that these objections are not 
well founded. If he means by this that the values of & given above are 
not its true values under the suppositions there made, why does he not 
point out the error and give the true values? I also remarked that the 
above formula was obtained by considering the co-efficient of dan in. the 
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differential expression, constant, when in fact it contains y, and is there- 
fore variable. Mr. Whitcom admits that this objection is well founded, 
and attributes the error to carelessness on his part. He therefore gives 
this revised formula for rectifying the hyperhola, viz : 2 = dx 

a_ 4>8 — • The absurdity of this is apparent at a glance, for 
every finite value of x gives za YBljie infinitely email. The formula for 
the length of an elementary arc of a plane curve, is dte= Vdx^-j-dy^, To 
employ this formula in any case, we differentiate the equation of the 
carve, and from the given equation and its differential equation, find the 
value of dy in terms 0f x and dx, and substitute it in the formnla. We 
then integrate the result between the proper limits, and the result ob- 
tained will express the length required. But it frequently happens that 
the differential expression refuses to be integrated, except by series, and 
this is the case with the hyperbola. This curve has never been rectified 
other than by series ; for example of which see Bavies' Mathematical 
Dictionary, pages 298 and 493. In conclusion I beg leave to propose 
the following modification of problem 6 for Mr. Whitcom to solve accord- 
ing to his method : 

There are three foxes forty rods due north of a grey-hound. They all 
start to run at the same time with the same speed. The first runs due 
cast, the second due north, and the third due west. The grey-hound, 
directing his course towards the first fox, runs until he overtakes him; he 
then directs his course towards the second fox which he also overtakes, 
and also the third in the same manner. If the grey^hound runs twice as 
fast as the foxes, how many rods will he have run when he overtakes the 
third fox? 

Maoisok, June 14. Jas. M* Ingaii.s. 



(^Mtorial MisrdlanD. 



A considerable portion of the present number is occupied with the proceedings 
of the annual meeting of the State Teachers' Association. 

It was a pleasant and profitable gathering, was largely attended by teacherp, 
school oflBcers, and friends of education, and we believe will be productive of 
^ouch good in uniting together the various parts of our educational system, in 
giving point and efficiency to the efforts hereafter to be made in the direction of 
pTOffeea and reform, and in establishing and promulgating correct views of the 
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teachers* profession, proper estimateB of the nature of his work» and an ac' 
quaintance with the best means to be employed in its suooessful prosecution. 

The weather was all that could be desired, the citizens of Madison exteaded a 
generous welcome to the members of the Association, and the exercises were gen- 
erally very interesting and profitable. The inauguration of Chancellor Barnard 
was a special feature of the occasion, and was witnessed by an audience which 
filled the City Hall to its utmost capacity. 

Dr. Bamard*s inaugural address was characteristic of the man, giving in earn- 
est, eloquent language, broad and comprcJiensive views of education and educa- 
tional systems, pervaded all through by strong common sense, and a practical 
adaptation of general views to the particular circumstanoes «urrounding the field 
in which he expects to work* 

The address on behalf of the Eegents o£ the University by Carl Schurz, £!sq., 
was worthy of ihQ reputation this gentleman has acquired as a profound thinker 
and finished scholar, and that of J. T. Clark, Esq., on behalf of the Normal Re- 
gents, was well written, in good taste, and appropriate to the occasion. "We hope 
hereafter to give the addresses in full. 

The oratioDS of the graduating class evinced £ome ability, but were too long, 
and, with two or three exceptions, seemed to lack somewhat in vigor and purity. 
We have no space to notice the efforts of the different young gentlemen, but must 
give our hearty commendation of the oration on philosophy and the valedictory 
addresses by Samuel Fallows. The oration was a forcible, logical, and eloquent 
presentation of the claims of philosophy as an important part of a liberal educa- 
tion, aDd the valedictories were conceived in good taste, were very appropriate, 
and were delivered in a graceful and effective manner. 

The address before the literary societies by Rev. Dr. Smith, of Lane Seminary 
Cincinnati, the subject of which was " Decision of Character," secured the nn* 
qualified approbation of all who heard it, as a powerful and Bcholarly production, 
worthy of the reputation of the speaker, and abounding in valuable thought. 
The w«ek will be remembered by many a teacher as an epoch in his or her edu- 
cational life, and the knowledge gained and acquaintances made will exert a hap- 
py mfluence, inducing more rapid growth, a broader development, and an increase 
of zeal in the good work. 

Sloce our last issue we (the Editor and his better half) took a trip as far castas 
New York city. We knew something of the space-annihilating power of steam 
as applied upon our railways, but never realized it so fully before. Leaving PjQ- 
myra at 6 o'clock A. m. of Thursday, on Saturday at 10:30 a, m. we were in New 
York city, a distance of one thousand miles. 

We took the new route through Michigan, leaving Milwaukee at 12 M., croas- 
ing the lake in the fine steamer City of Cleveland, Captain Dougall, and arrived 
at G^rand Haven at 8 o'clock p. m. The trip across the lake is exceedingly pleas** 
ant as a change from railway travel, and adds to the attractiveness of the routew 
The Detroit & Milwaukee Railway, though scarcely finished, has a smooth track^ 
almost entirely free fi:om dust, is stocked with fine cars and seems to be carefully 
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and efi&ciently managed. It is 186 miles long from Grand Haven to Detroit, and 
ii likely to secure a fair share of travel and businesf, Arriving at Detroit, we 
crossed the river in the company's ferryboat (for which no extra charge is made) 
to Windsor, the western terminus of ihe Great Western Railway of Oananda, in 
the spacious cars of which we took seats^ and at 8 a. ir. left for Suspension Bridge* 
This is a well stocked road, and the management is as systematic and regular as 
dock- work. The depots and grounds surrounding them are kept clean, no noise 
or confusion is heard or seen, the conductors are gentlemanly and attentive, and 
the cars are well supplied with pure iced water, a great comfort in warm weather, 
iiriving at Suspension Bridge we took seats in the cars of the New York Cen- 
tral, and in a little less than twelve hours fbund ourselves in the capital of the 
Empire State. This road (the Central) is well known to the traveling public, and 
the long and well filled trains show their appreciation of it as a sale, expeditious 
and well managed route. Taking the cars of the Hudson River Road at Albany, 
we arrived in New York at 1030 a. m., in forty-six hours and thirty minutes 
from Milwaukee, without a single detention or accident, making close connections 
as advertised with every train on the entire route— and it is with confidence that 
we recommend the Detroit & Milwaukee, the Great Western, and the New York 
Central Railways to the patronage of those of our renders who may be induced 
by business or pleasure to visit the east 



DiiTH OF HosAGi M AUK.— This venerable and diitlngulsbed educator departed this life at 
YeOow Springs, Ohio, on the 2d Instant, aged 68 years. He will be widely moarned and lone 
remembered. We shall give the particulars of his nseftil life next month. 

Pbmcott.— The dtfzena of this place held a public meeting on the Sild nit., and after con- 
siderable discussion decided to levy a tax of |1600 for the purpose of making such an additlen 
to their school bouse as would enable them to establish a graded school. 

The GreiU Bepublic Monthly for August is an improvement oc all proceeding numbers. It 
omtaina several very yalnable articles, and gives a large amount of reading for the price, Eee 
terms in former number of this JofwnaL 

The Ladies* Monte Magcurine ibr August is as 1 ntsroating as ever. It is the best family mag- 
SKlne with -which we are acquainted. Welbmlsli the Jiwmal and Magazine to new subsori- 
beis for $2 00 a year. 

Nxw 'ExcHAKOiB,— The Iowa School Journal, Tol. 1, No.s 1 and two: Andrew J. Stevens, 
Editor, N, W. Mills & Co.. publishers, Des Moines, Iowa. This is a goM looking double oolumn 
sixteen paged quarto, the scope of which Is somewhat broader than that of other school Jour- 
nals, it having a space devoted to agriculture, to household economy, to general literature, 
news, etc We give it a hearty welcome as a co-laborer in the field of progress, and commend 
it to all who wish an interesting and valuable monthly of the kind abo ve indicated. 

T%s £otUhem Teacher, a Journal i»f School ao4 Home KducatiODi edited by W. S. Barton ; 
Yol. 1, No. 1; Montgomery, Alabama; Barrett Sb Wimbtsh, printers and binders. A well got 
up Journal of 48 pages, about the else of the New York Teacher. It Is «dited with care and 
ability, and we trust the teachers of Alabama will give It a hearty support 

A Journal of Mucaiiont and of Science, Art, Language ttnd Literature, edited by A. 
Curtis, A.M. M.D., Yol, 1, No. 2.; Oincianati; published monthly by Longley Brotbers. A 
wide awake practical jouroal, contalniog articles on the different topics above mentioned, some 
Tfliy Bp\ey calticisma on language, art, etc*, models for teaching, etc. 
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Ws have never published any commeadatoiy sotiees of our Magazine* though we have been 
favored A-om time to time Witb Mveral, for whieh we are g rateftil, but we feel like boasting a 
littte over the appearance of the present number, and we call the attention of onr readers to 
the style and wnrkmaoship, confident that thej do credit to western enterprise. The printing 
Is done in the &tats Journal Office, Meesrs, Atwooo, Rimxaa k Bnn proprietors. The com* 
position of cover and inside is performeaby Wm. & Monnon. The press-work, with the ex- 
o«ption of the cover, is executed upon one of Aduns' book prejses, driven by steam, and super- 
vised by Mr. J. B. Nobtoh, a skillful workman, to wl*om we are indebted for the fine iin- 
preesion and neat look of the text. The paper is ftrom the Beloit Paper MiU, Messrs. WioOBT 
A NswooHB agents, and ia a good specimen of their workmansh^. They are gentleraanlj and 
accommodating in their business relations, and ail who need good paper will find ic for iheir 
interest to deal with them. The cover paper, which is of a superior quality, was procured from 
Messrs. Noonax dc MoNab, of MHwaakee, who havo a large assortment of all kinds of p >per, 
which they will dispose of at reasonable rates. The covers are printed in the StaU Journal 
Job Office upon a Rngglet* power press by Bobxbt Fbaxbt, under the supervisioa of Jobxph 
WiLKxs, Esq , the accomplished Foreman of the Newspsper and Job Offices. 

We beUeve that in appearanoe the Wisconsin Jonmal c/ Idueaiion compares favorably 
with any lournal East or West, and wo trust that the Board of Editors, and Teachers of the 
State will see to it that its pages are kept sapplled with valuable matter daring the ensuing 
year. In ag&in taking upon ourself the immediate charge of the Journal, we rely upon those 
who have hitherto sostatned us to continue thei# efforts, and we hope to welcome many to oar 
pages this year who have not contributed anything hitherto. For the encouragement of our 
friends we quote the following from the Mcusachusetts Teacher, one of the ablest of our ex- 
changee, Speaking of our Journal the Tecusher says : *' Our co-laborers at the West have suc- 
ceeded in estahlishiBg a journal, which, tw its high toned and valuable article^ we rank among 
the best educational monthlies in the country. The writers and publ! shers of this j ourn al have 
contributed their share; may the teachers of Wlsconsln.now do their duty in encouraging and 
sustaining so valuable a periodical*" We shall send this number to some teachers who are not 
subscribers, hoping that they will be Induced to give it their support, both by subscriblrg and 
writing for it. 



BOOK TABL-E- 

WtUior's Unabridged JHcUonary^JHotorialicUiion, The improvements made in this 
edition consistchieflj in the the following additions: let. Pictorial illustrations of animals, 
birds, implements, plants, architectural terms and decorations, terms used in heraldry, In the 
arts, etc. 8d. A table of synonyms in which tlie slight dilTerrences in the meaning and use of 
vbout 1500 different words are pointed out. 8d. The addition of about 90CO words to the vocab- 
ulary. 4th. The pronunciation <^ the names of about 8000 dls'lnguished persons of modem 
times, and some mmor additions comprising in all about 800 pages of the same size and style 
as the original wo^ TheiUustrattenaare finely exeoated and are a great a*.d in enabling a 
person to nndecstand the deflnttion cf many terms in science and art. The table of synonyms 
is prepared with great care, evinces ability and good Judgmenton the part of the cistinguished 
author, Dr, Goodrich, and is really a very valuable addition to tbe dictionary. It will well re- 
pay any one who makes any useof the English langusge ss a means of communicating his 
thoughts to others, to carefhlly study this table. The addition to the vocabulary is composed 
principally of new terms, and new combinations of well known el ements, created by the pro- 
gress of science and the growth of the language, and Is very fhll and complete. The table s^ ir- 
Ingthe pronunciation of the names of distinguished persons will be welcomed by every reader 
unacquainted with the modem Huropean languages, and many a teacher will r^oiee at veoeiT- 
ing assistance in this hitherto neglected department. The value of the dictionary la materially 
tncreased by the additions, and we do not see how it tan be improved in any respect. The ae . 
knowledged standard In our State» tbe tlianks of the public are due the enterprising publishers, 
Messrs. G. dEO.Meiriam^ for their unremitting exertions in keeping the workAiUy np to the 
progress ef our language and the wants of the people. We are informed by the State Supt,Hon • 
L. 0. Draper, that those districts unsupplidd with dictionaries will receive the now edition, the 
publishers generously ftimlshing it at the same price they charged for the old one. 

Books Rxcxivxd,— ^21 AbouiHf National MUementary bpeUer^Sandere^AnailytU ofEngiUtk 
Vj^s^ and Thoughia on JCdueaUonal Tbp4e$^ notices ef which wUl appear in onr next 1 sae. 
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^ THE HONOR OF OUR CALLING:* 

ITS KATUBAL AND ACQUIRED OHASACTrSBr— THK OBLIGATIONS IMPOSBD UPON US. 

SocisTT is an organic structure like the human body. The elementarj 
particles of our bodies are arranged in filaments, filaments constitute 
fibers, fibers tissues, tissues organs, and a combination of organs, each 
adapted to its place and functions, may be said finally to constitute 
the human frame. Lidividual persons constitute the original elemexi^ 
in society; of these are formed the lesser circles, the lesser constitute 
larger, etc., through various steps and gradations, Bnd all together consti- 
tute a nation. 

As in the human system there are organs whose functions seem more 
or less important, and are therefore deemed more or less honorable, so in 
society there are circles holding positions more or less useful, and conse- 
quently are regarded with more or less esteem. The honor ascribed to 
an organ of the body is justly deriyed from its importance to the phys- 
ical structure, but the honor ascribed to a person or circle in society 
should be derived from two sources : first, from the good accomplished, 
and secondly, from the difficulties surmounted in securing that good. 

To those who, through unwitting chance, make great discoveries, or 
otherwise accomplish great good without labor, there is oflen given much 
undeserved honor; and also to those who perform great feats which are 
without good, and perhaps evil in result. A youth once received honor be- 
cause he could stand upon one foot longer than any other person in Greece ; 

• OpeaiDg addrois delivered before the Scate Teaohers' Assoeiation, at MadUon, 
July 26, 1869, bytiie President, A. Piokett— ze-wriltenfor the JoumaL 
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but the philosopher replies, '' I have a goose that can stand longer than 
he." Pugilists and warriorS; although the philosopher calls them dogs 
and murderers, often receive the most enthusiastic praise. Ten thousand 
people rush to the rirer's brink to see a man play the fool upon a tight 
rope, and ten times ten thousand shout, with cap in tur, at seeeing one 
throw a triple sommerset upon a chess-board, because he is a very great 
and exceedingly successful gambler. But not so with the educator : he 
buys his honor, he earns a name, he surmounts great difSculties, and 
achieves great good. 

The teacher evidently constitutes an originally designed member in the 
social structure; for of all animals man possesses the least natural knowl- 
edge, or instinct, and infinitely the greatest by cultivation. Without 
culture he remains almost a mere animal ; through culture he may rise 
almost to the dignity of angels. The instructor of youth therefore occu- 
pies a position originally marked out by the Creator; and this position is 
of vital imp<Hrtance. It is to the social body what the eye is to man. A 
nation without instructors, is like a man without a mind. The education 
gives bent to youth, and '' As the twig is bent the tree is inclined." To 
know the child is to know the man; to guide the child guides the man. 
As with the child so with the man; for from youth flow the impulses of 
old age. Thei teacher, therefore, is the engine<0r who manages the £un 
that gives direction to the ball. In fact, the world is just what the edu- 
cator makes !t. ' This holds trud; for, although the judgment cannot be so 
-changed by education that tight in all cases will appear wrong, or truth 
Mof^ood, Or the opposite, yet the ill-taught gives no heed to the dictates 
of truth ot justide, and, to the world, is as if he were without the knowl- 
^edge of iirCfe prihdples. So, in truth, as our harvest depends on what 
we trow, our fhdt on what we plant, otir lives on what we love, the world 
depends on what we teach. 

But numberless are educators; every father, every mother, every living 
tiling, etery rising bud, every star, etety breeze, every storm, winter, 
Bummer, blossom, good or ill fortune, all are educators. But this is not 
enough: the teacher must be set apart to accomplish the work that nature 
mnd chance Ml to do; he must act as pilot; he must make use of all other 
6dQcai6i*s, and tutn every stroke to account, as the sailor does the wind, 
%hlch, ^f Itself, Wotald surely ihrtlst th^ ship upon the rocky shore, but 
when properly employed by the tuariner, always drives to a safe harbor. 

But who is the true teachet ? Who are the called ? AH are not teach- 
ers l^at occupy the teacher's chair. It does not make t ini&n a general to 
idt on a generaTs horse, or a soldier to wear a u^form^ or. a scholar to 
bear a ^ploma. When schools ate put up at auctioui the rush of voices 
IB almoiTt equal to the shouting of NeW-York omnibus drivers; some cry 
two shillhtgs, some otie, and some will even keep school for nothing, if 
thej can lire bj boarding around. ThoB the real teaohw is kept out of 
his plaoe, and the real talent for teaching buried. There is a time when 
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a youth ia neither one Uiing nor ilie other, neither hoy nor gtt 1, mmi nor 
woman — too proud to aet the part of a child, nnahie to oope with men. 
These are days of leisare, days of waiting. Daring ^is period a yonth 
can afford to sell his time for littie, for fhr l^ss than wonM he neoessary 
to meet the demands of sterner years of hfe, when eoDae deq»er cares and 
broader interests. To this age of nnsettled habits, of midefin^ prinel- 
ptes and undeveloped ftculty, and to tiiat class of talttit that can ailsrd 
to compete with it, we intrust the vital, iitomortal sparic, that liberty so 
dearly bou^t by our fhthers, thofhture destiny of ail ottr eheiished insti- 
tutions, and, to a groat extent^ the present and future happiness of our 
selves and our children; and aH this on the principles of the poor man's- 
eoonomy, merely because such Experience nod talent are ch^p. 

A cloud of wiokedneiM and tiie resulting ev9s continually hang over 
us, bat we perceive not whence it comes; we itppoar to strive against it, 
but, as it were, cut off the bla^e without putting out the file, dip out the 
stream without stopping the fountain. When we feel the rod of oppress- 
ion, we war against it, when Hberty is gone, we fig^t for it; we mouim 
over the growth of intemperance, weep over poverty, bec<i^ue«»ited over 
the meanness of tattlers and the lies of slander^, get mad over ^e 
deceitfufness of evil speculators, and the lawlessness of p<^tici*n% yet 
seek no preventive, nor lay the ax to to the root of evU. Men may play 
the hypocrite, yet they cannot hide hypo^sy — tlisy uUlmately show what 
tbey are, and they are what they are educated to be. Character is a tUng 
of development, and of exceedingly riow growth; and What that chalraoter 
is the life will show. ''J'rom the abundance of the heart the moulh 
speaketii," Had the cow a fion's teeth, she would not live on prey ;,'ha^ 
the gazelle a poisonous fang, it would not bite like a y^ft; nor dees 4 
man He wi^Out lies in the heart 

Now, we bdieve it is imiversally acklowledged .OtM to tiahi up ehi>> 
dren in ways of wisdom to putane happiness where it ca»befound> is tbt 
most difficult task required of man, except that of s^ oototrd; i^ stiH 
tiie multitude do not sea the necessity of seekiiig ial«st for that puiflose, 
and catmot, with any degree of deamete, see the difference betweeii a 
good and a poor school. 

The flowing lines express truly a very oommcm idea ^ tea^iaf^ as 
compared with other occupations: 

A ditcher 's a ditcher, and a teacher 's a teacher, 

The one is a worker, and the other a creature; 

If the ditch is digged, it 's digged, and Uie water il run through it. 

If the school is teaehed, it 's teabhed, no matter how you do it 

Th^re is a great difference between ah image hewn out with a eornmon 
ax, and Powers' most celebrated work, and that diilbrenoe^ is esi^y 
seen; and there is no less difference between the poorest and tiis 
best school, but the common eye does not discern lt« There ii a uride 
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differenoe between britannia and platmam, imitation and pure gold, 
thougli it requires an experienced eye to see it; there is a wider difference 
between a good and a poor school, and more skill is required to peroeiTe 
it. A plowman onoe picked up two beautiful stones; he was pleased with 
both for their brightness^ and preserved them; but in them saw no special 
ezeellenoey nor any difforence. Years roll away. The farmer's son, with 
a nM>re discerning look, pereeiyes, indistinctly, marks of wealth in one: 
they are passed to a learned chemist, and are pronounced, one a quarts, 
the other a diamond<— the one not worth a dollar, the other not less than 
two hundred thousand. Thus, with the plowman's indifference and 
blindness, do we pick up one teacher, and look upon our schools, and 
while riches, true riches, are even in our hands, we die poor. We regard 
quarts and diamonds both as almost equally worthless stones, and gener- 
ally seek quartz, because it is common and cheap, to occupy places that 
diamonds only can occupy ¥rith profit. As poor rough stones are the 
poorest things of euth, as it were, the lowest grade of earthly matter, so 
the fruits of 6 bad education fill up the lowest strata of Hades; and as 
^amonds are the richest gems of earth, so the fruits of a good and com- 
plete edncatien fill the highest strata of Heaven. As Hades is beneath 
the earth, so are the stones of Hades beneath the stones of earth, and as 
Hieaven is above, the earth, so are the jewels of Heaven above the jewels 
of earth. Instead of exaggerating the differences between good and bad 
sehoob, a true and a fiUse education, we have not, and cannot, reach them. 
The fruits of evil training are, envy, malice, hypocrisy, lying, thefts, 
adultery, murders, meanness, poverty, shame, debauchery, drunken- 
ness, insanity, madness, death, and a home mid terrors, and the 
blackness of darkness, where there is weeping, and wailing, and gnashing 
of teeth. Ah I says the sluggard, and the fool, these are all vain imagin- 
ations, and figures of speech, while, as it were, half the reality is before 
his eyes. Were I a brute, I would die with blinders on; were I a man, 
I would live vrith my eyes open. 

But, behold the fruits of true cultivation: kindness, love, charity, long 
suffering, perseverance, faith and good works, moral and intellectual 
greatness, riches and honor, hope, purity, life immortal, and a home mid 
pleasures forevermore, and joys that eye hath not seen, nor ear heard. 
But all this, in the balances of the materialist and worldly wise, will not 
weigh vdth gold and silver. A madman once went to a river's brink, fast- 
ened his own feet together, pounded Lis head furiously with a stone, and 
then threw himself into the deep flowing water. Being rescued, he said 
he designed to have struck harder, and to have left only life enough to 
destroy himself by falling into the water. With the same blind and dog- 
ged perseveranoe do we chase the life of the school: first fetter it with pov^ 
erty, and then otherwise circumscribe its sphere of action, till it just 
knovrs enough to kill itself. 

We call a man a fool that buys wooden nutmegs for his own use, be- 
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caase they are cheap, and a maD insane that destroys himself by putting 
out his eyeS; that it may cost him nothing for the gratification of sight, 
or that cuts out his palate lest he pay something for appetite. 

It has been said that the teacher has no right to consider what will be 
for tho good of the pupil, because men ^ffer in regard to what good is; 
that he must only teach the letter according to the letter of the law. 
Many are the sympathizers with this notion, and the path of the common 
school teacher is so circumscribed, made so narrow, that it is very gener- 
ally thought that the fool need not err therein. 
To he Continued, 



ADDRESS B5:F0RE THE STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION* 

8UBJICT : — BKLI610U8 IKSTRUGTION IK COMMON 80H0OI&-^MBTH<»> OF IMPABTIirO IT. 

Whatxysr man knows, or whatever he becomes, mentaUy and morally 
is the result of education. AH spiritual development arises, not from 
accretion, but from action. The physical, as the medium through which 
the spiritual receives its impressions and gives forth its expressions, by 
an ^propriation of the elements of nature to itself, will enlarge its 
dimencdons, and thereby inerease its effidenoy as an instrument in doing; 
but the ''power behind the throne'' that wields this aooumulating mass 
of vitalized nu&tter, grows only as it acts. Inactivity is the sure fore- 
runner of imbecilty ; while doing, not only forestalls enervation, but also in- 
creases both the facility and the strength of action. All spiritual action 
may be classified into three grand divisions, to wit: reception, rejQ.eoUQn 
and expression. With reception begins the process of education; a pro- 
cess that is to be continued while being lasts. The infant mind is placed 
in parental hands as a deHcate casket into which the smile of i^eotion is 
to lodge the first of earths jewels. Slowly and with much pleasing toil 
is the lid gently lifted and the deposit made, when it shines out through 
the tiny features. The interested eye, the dimpied cheek are sure tokens 
that the first of life's numerous lessons has been learned. 

Thus begun, the education of the diild will never cease through the 
successive periods of youth, manhood and age, it will gain different stages 
of progression, death will not interrupt the process, and eternity will ever 
bring its lessons, new as the resources of infinitude will allow, to be 
garnered into the store-house of thought. Forever on during the flow of 
creation's unnumbered phases and revolutions will advances be made, and 
no retreating wave will ever bear the immortal voyager back to the peace- 
ful moorings of home, where infancy was nourished into being. 

Education, to be perfect and accomplish its high and most noble mission, 
should have a right beginning, to be followed forever by a right continu- 

♦'DeHvered by Rev. M. P. Kinney, of Racine, July 29th, 1859. 
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aa96. It 8konl4 Ju^ve ^e^poot to the prop^ d^yelopment of ifl tbe. 
olemen^ wbioli Qod has uiooKpocated into the fxfimewaipk of the soul. We 
must not; indeed? iorget the physical of our natures; as it is ''the house 
we Mt^ in " ; a^ill the c^velopinent of the phjsiqal is simply a ineaos to an 
apd: and that e^d ^ the building up of the spiritual into the lik^ess aa<| 
approijmate magnitude of God. The tempori^ of our being must be. 
tendered subserident to to the good of tha^ whidi is permanent and eter- 
nal Henoe^ by ooxwnon consent; w^ use the teropi education as haTing 
prime reference to the use of those means and appliances adapted to the 
promotion of spiritual growth. But here the conunon application of the 
term is too often made to exclude the more noble and excellent department 
of the soul; wherein lies the foundation of its character as to moral 
qualities; a^d which holds within itself the elements of joy and sorrow, 
of happiness and misery. As the crowning glory of the divine nature iS; 
not that God knows and does^^ but that he is good and true, and loyea 
these qualities with an unchangeable regard; so a similar excellence and 
regard in man is the culmination of humanity as represented in him. In 
this thought is contuned the true idea, the sum and substance of aD 
education. There are, indeed; many secoUdary ends; but these all, Kke 
confluent streams that unite to form the majestic river; should eontribute 
as directly as poseible to tlie moral elevation of humanity into an exact 
lateness to Divinity. As humanity wfaoBy devoid of those excefiencies 
that eonstifute the glory of God> is no humanity at aU; aooording to Ae 
original and divine idea of mau; so education that does not embrace the 
great truths and principles of true reKgidi; is radically defective in its 
means and appliances for the proper devevelopment of man. Hence, 
that our chfldr^ may be educated rightfully; they must be educated 
relispously. 

By a refigious education we do not mean the inculcation and recep- 
tion of those dogmas and systems of theology that distinguish the differ* 
cnt seets or denominations into which religionists are divided; but of those 
more important truths that underlie those lines of demarkation, and that 
have prime reference to the duties and relations of man to man, and of 
man to God. These truths are worid-widO; embracing all time; and 
extending through eternity* They are vital to genuine manhood; and 
without them huixianity can never be brought up to the high sphere of its 
true nobility. These great and universal truths underlie all sectarianism 
as the vast continent underlies ihe riverS; lakes and mountain ranges that 
diversify its surfoce. It is the particular province of the church and of 
the parish school to inculcate their distmctive tenets; but it is the pro- 
vince of the pubUo flohpo); inibued wiUi the spirit and g^us of our 
government; and of our i^ institutions; to ineidcate those broader and 
snbMmep sentknenta that come to us ^ough the nnfbldings and revoki* 
tions oi nature; and that were anterior to the wevd of divine revelation; 
and that come to us in alt their freshness from the divine operations. As- 
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smatiBgy then, «# ^« foundfttipu of our future vmsixksh thajti qui; youth, 
mmi be re%iou8]y educii4ied in order that thej bmij beepme the true 
exponents of huxaauitf * as divinely conceived Oind eri^^ally mAde> and 
that it is the province of the public schools to afford the means amd 
facilities lor such education^ we a^^proach the eminently praf;tical.questio% 
how shall the work be accomplished! 

In the discussion of this question at the present time; we shaJl pass by 
the legislatures that frame our school laws^ and superintendents, and 
school boards that execute them, and come directly to the teacher, whpse 
skill must plan, and whose energies must execute the great work now 
under contemplation. 

It is presumed that every teacher poissesses a good moral character ; 
for this is plainly the purport of the license that allows him to enter 
upon the duties of his high profession. Yet it cannot be reasonably sup- 
posed that all that is here implied is simply total abstinence from the 
commission of positive evils, a studious ca^e to avoid conventional im- 
proprieties in speech and life ; but we are persuaded that the idea em- 
braces a recognition of the divine existence, individual relations to God, 
and the duties and obMgations arising from suoh relations. iVue morality 
embraees these thoughts in Its doctrines, and also the divine law of com- 
mandm^its hi its practiee. If it come short <^ these, it is defective, and, 
like Caesar's mantley shows an aperture where the body has been woimded« 
Haying this motaMyf whieh is the origmal idea of religion, and would be 
the oidy and universal idea, were it. not for thr inherent defects of hu- 
manity, the teacher, possessed also of other suitable qualifioations, is 
prepared fer his noble work of teaching our youth. 

Yon, Mr. President, and others, may tell him how to teach reading, 
writing aritbmetio> and the Hke, while it is my mission on this occasicQi 
to teH him how to impart reSglous instruction. 

As the youth are proverbiatfy. imitators of these who are older, and 
especially of those who are honored with the possession of authority over 
th^n, so example is ever teaching them lessons bearing its own charac- 
teristics, which they most readily learn, aaod whose impressions are most 
lasting. Hence the teachw of youtii should be among bis pupils as the 
embodiment and personification of all that is good and true, in thoughty 
in feeling, and in action. It is not sufficient that he n^intain an external 
thxm of religious deportment, which is as the dry husk that encloses the 
life-bearing kernel; a true re&gious sentiment should abide in his soul, 
a living, aeting principle whose natural fruits shall extend outward, and 
ad(^Fn the Me with unfeigned, genuime excellence. Then his presence in 
the school^room, lutd wi^ ^s pupils, will be as the sun in its genial in- 
iuenoo upon nature. Bis example will tend to lead out and enlarge all 
that is good and beautiful in tiie young minds committed to his training. 
Its impress upon them will be as that of the die upon the preqious metal, 
rendering it valuable coin,^ and giving it desirable currency in the associ- 
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ations of men. He who has fcdled to grasp the idea of a divine existence, 
one making and controlling the creation in all its departments of mind 
and of matter — ^who, himself^ has no soul aspirations after the excellen- 
cies contained in that existence^ and; therefore, seeks to gain for himself 
no higher ends than those that are earthly in their origin, nature and 
tendency, cannot lead his pupils up towards the high table-lands of a 
superior manhood. Indeed, whatever may be the attainment to which 
the pupil should bo brought, the teacher must have been there before him, 
having a practical knowledge of the way thither, and also in some degree 
of the treasures garnered there. 

To a correct religious life, should be added timely precepts, ^ven with 
the same frequency, earnestness, and fidelity which should attend all our 
efforts at teaching the youthful mind. By '' precepts '' we do not mean 
simply the authoritative command, conveyed by the stem and dictato- 
rial ''thou shalt," and ''thou shalt not," but those oft-repeated and ever- 
varied moral lessons which the Bible, nature, and human associations are 
constantly bringing to the teacher's open hand. 

The Bible is pre-enunently the book of Qod, and as such it belongs, by 
divine grant, to every human bQing,--to the youth no less than to the 
aged. It has an equal right to the school-room, with the air which that 
same God has made; and its truths are as necessary to the life and devel- 
opment of the soul, as is that atmosphere to the growth of the body. 
No school-day should be allowed to pass except some of its immortal 
truths are brought to the attention of the pupils. It should ever be at 
the teacher's right hand, as the representative of God in the school-room; 
and it should speak daily to the minds of the tens of thousands who are 
so soon to be the self-moving springs that shall urge on the various enter- 
prises of earth towards the period of their completion. Let the teacher 
imtroduce the duties and exercises of the day by reading a portion of the 
sacred writings, following this reading by a prayer, if he have a heart to 
pray; and if he have not, he should be diligent to gain one, for it is with 
teaching as with every enterprise to which finite energies are given, 
" Except the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that build it." 
The blessing of Him whose blessing is the sure spring to success, is of 
vital consequence here. If God must give the husbandman the harvest 
in gracious response to his protracted toil, how much more is the divine 
favor needed in the rearing and perfecting of immortal minds ? 

Thus are the youth early and continually impressed vrith the idea of 
their relations and responsibilities to God, as their creator; and this idea 
wiU have a powerful and abiding influence over them in their studies 
and general deportment. The school-room will exhibit a life and interest 
that can never be awakened by a toilsome discharge of naked duties. 
Humanity, whether it be represented by youth or age, cannot be itself, 
nor act under a consciousness of its relations to God, as well as to men, 
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for these relations are the natural issues of its constitution, as divinely 
arranged, and a disregard of them is a flagrant yiolation of the conditions 
of its being, which must be detrimental to its development. Diamonds 
maj lie for ages beneath a mountain of rubbish, and be diamonds still, 
for God has perfected their nature by creative skill and power; but things 
and creatures of growth must enjoy the conditions necessary to such 
growth; otherwise they will appear deformed. And humanity must be 
developed with Qod, just as the plant must grow in the sunlight, that 
flowers and fruits may appear. 

Nature, as the issues of God, should be brought into the school-room 
daily. The snow-flake, the rain-drop, the leaf, plant, flower, fruit, what- 
ever objects the time and occasion may suggest, are all as so many texts, 
which the teacher may use in his religious discourse to his pupils; for 
they, as siich issues, are eminently suggestive of the power, wisdom, and 
goodness of God. They remind us of the divine care and supervision, 
and show that the greatness of God extends downward to the minute of 
his creation, as well as upwards to the sublime and expressive. The 
insects^ too, have their lessons, which the youthful mind can apprehend; 
and the boy whose cruel sport it may have been to impale them and to wit- 
ness their dying struggles, should be taught that the exercise of mercy is 
far sweeter and more desirable than the exercise of cruelty. Nature 
should never be divorced from her God. 

Thus, in conjunction with the daily lessons which the text-books afford, 
nature in its several departments will furnish additional means in the 
religious instruction of the youth. 

The occurrences that are constantly taking place in the associations of 
men, are also more or less prolific in lessons which may be impressed 
npon the minds of children. And the teacher alive to Mo noble profession 
will be supplied with weekly and daily journals that shall keep him 
thoroughly posted in the current news and literature of the passing day. 
These, freely eommunioated to his pupils, both in the class and as a 
school, will not only render their tasks more interesting, but they will 
also give occasion for much profitable moral teaching. By these means, 
the skillful teacher can readily find opportunity to impart such instruction 
as will tend to the right development of the moral nature of his pupils. 
Yet, after all that can be said by way of general suggestions, the detail 
must rest with the chief actor in the premises. Skill and labor will 
accomplish the work, if attended by the blessing of propitious Heaven. 
And he who enters upon the profession of teaching must not expect that 
success will crown his labors unless they are wisely, earnestly and perse- 
veringly made. This, among the noblest professions, is no sinecure. 
Perplexities and difficulties wUl come unsought. Toil must be endured. 
Ener^es will waste away under the burden imposed upon them. Life 
itself may be sacrificed upon the altar of devotion. Still, the reward is 
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afliple and oompeBsatiDg. It m^y sot cooie in eair^y goods, but con- 
science, men, and God will conspire to add to your Uesai^gs kere, and 
crown your bfing with richer gifts hereafter. 



THB TEAOHEB'8 VISION. 

Ths last scholar had gone, and silence once Jnore reigned in the school- 
room. Wea^ y and dUheartened, the teacher leaned her head upon the 
desk, while the silent tears coursed down her cheeks. Impatient at the 
slow growth of the seeds she had attempted to scatter, and distrustful of 
her own fitness for the position she held, she yielded herself to murmurs 
and self-upbraidings. ^usy memory dwelt not alone with the present, 
hut, far down in the distant past, scenes were reyiewed, actions scanned, 
and motives questioned; tUl her whole past life seemed arrayed before her. 
Around her stood ajl the children and youth she had ever taught, and 
wiule attempting to trace the history of eac^, and the bearing her teach- 
ing and influence had had, not only through the changes of the past, but 
aJso to penetrate into the unknown future, gradually the scene became 
confused and indistinct; and from the misty ;vap(»r that seemed to sur- 
round her there issued a fair; bright being, who thus addressed her: '^I 
am thy guardian angel, the one appointed by thy Father and mine to 
watch over thee, protect; guide and encourage thee. Often thou thinkest 
thy burdens too heavy to be bomc; forgetting that they are appointed by 
the great Ali-Wiae, who canned err; but lest thou shonldsi yield to the 
whiaperings of disoootent, and tibus unfit thyself fot the faithful discharge 
of fife's dirties tiwk still await thee, I am permitted to tear aside the 
veil that hides the past and future from the present, and give thee a 
glimpse of tilings not lawful for mortals to know. Iiookl Befaold the 
fruit of thy hiibore.'^ As she gased there stood before her a lad of tender 
years, whose perc^tions seemed dul^ and inteUeet beelonded; with a 
natural distaste for study and application. Through her long-continiied 
patience, and kind enoouragemenit; he was at last induced to apply him- 
self tiE he fiiudly stood belSoie the world learned and great, a bkssing to 
his race. 

Again she saw a youth whose early trainitig and assodations had been, 
among the low and vHe. Fchp a fisw short weeks he was undet her care, 
when, w|th fiuthful adoionition and earnest entreaty, she had sought to 
warn him of the danger of his course, and point him to the ^^perfe^ 
way"; but he had gone from her, and she had mourned for him as one 
that was lost to all thai was good. Kew she saw him encountering tempt- 
atiiwi after temptation, with solicitations to evil itom every souroe, all of 
which he met with the- firm resolve in his heart, "TU heed the advice of 
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my teacher." And aa ihe ca^t)baed to look^ she saw him brarelj o&or 
qper eve^j evil ha^it; till, puipsiag on to mwoi's eattate^ he became himaelf 
« noted philanthropist; spending his time and a^ltstance for the good of 
his lellow beings. On his death'-be4 he exolainied: ^'AU that I am or 
IiaTe been I owe to my te^^hegr." 

Again she looked^ and far aiy^j in a bamboo hut on the banl^s of the 
Qaogea^ sat the wife of the missionary; teachii:^ the alphabet to the 
qatlve children gathered a4M)nnd her. '^ What first led thee to think of 
devoting thy life to the heathen V* inquized the spirit goidef ajkproaehing 
her. '' The inatructioms receired from v^ pioua teacher/' was the reply* 
^' Are you satisfied; or would ya« look atiU &rther?" said the guide. 
Tears were again swiftly fiowii^ but they were teara of gratltHde and 
thanka^Ting. ''No more will I mwrmur at my lot. I hare been 
on^teful. I am unworthy thia high rewarc^" said the humbled teacher. 
As she turned to thank her guide; he disappeared; and white, wondering 
at the 6<arange thinp she had seen; st^ awoke. The weary teapher had 
alept and dre^me^s but there wa^ contort fMod encc^agement in her 
dream: she could now contiAue her lal^rsj inspired with Hope. 

BbbliK; July 1859. F. 



S| THE USES AND ABUSES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR * 

Br EBF. J. ▼. PBATT, A. M^ PBOF. XJHft, WT- ITW^WMTT IMP AhAMAUA^ 

It is a notorious fact that while English Grammar is taught in all our 
schools, very few of the pupils who receive the instruction attain any 
degree of proficiency in speaking or writing our language with accuracy. 

It is also undeniable that the very first definition they learu; is, 
" English Grammar is the art of speaking and writing the English lan- 
guage with propriety." If the precedii^; stateme^it is true, an4 the 
definition is correct, it is evident that| although the pupils in our school^ 
spend years in learning something; they never learn English Qramm^ar. 

This being universally conceded; the inquiry ici naturally suggested; 
why is. it that while every otheif art may be acquired by mea^s of certain 
methods of instruction; tii^ art of speaking our vernacular cannot be 
impaxted by means of the appliances 0]:dinai^ly used in ou]* common 
schools ? It is certainly an anomaly that th^ vei^ i^ethods wliich for a 
iong period have been considered the proper methods for teaching an art; 
should have invariably failed to accomplish the very results for v^hich they 
have been assiduously pursued. 

Some teachers; finding; by sad experience; that the text-book($ in com- 
mon use fail to impart a practical knowledge of the art; assume that the 

* Bead before the Alabama Bdaeational Association, ibird meeting. 
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fault must lie in the books^ and forthwith set about making books for 
themselves. After much labor and much compilation they produce a 
work which they fondly hope has met every practical difficulty, and is to 
supersede all the rest. But^ alas I when tested, the invariable result is 
experienced ; while the book is good enough, and embodies all the prin- 
ciples of its predecessors, and perhaps something more, derived from their 
more extended research, the scholars will not learn to apply the princi- 
ples, pertinaciously persist in soleci8ms,and wantonly luxuriate in the gross- 
est violations of the plainest grammatical laws. Another practical teach- 
er, finding that the grammars commonly used agree in all the fundamental 
doctrines, and differ only in insignificant details, and having satisfied 
himself that they are all alike practically impotent to impart skill in 
English speech, fancies that the difficulty lies in the nomenclature, and in 
the number of the details; and he hopes to find a remedy in a thorough 
simplification of all the doctrines, and a reduction of all the principles of 
the language to a few general rules which shall be easily mastered. 

It was with this plea that Mr. I. J. Morris, a citizen of this State, 
prepared a little work not larger than the Westminster Catechism, in 
which the whole art was to be taught in sixteen lessons. He attacked 
what he called ''the old systems," remorselessly; and, in order to make 
good his pretensions, he was compelled to attack the very fundamentals 
of general grammar, and to dispense with any discriminating analysis of 
the parts of speech. 

When, however, the second edition of this work appeared, tho little 
pamphlet had grown into a stereotyped book, fully as large as any of 
those which he had made the object of attack. Thus his system which 
had been made philosophically absurd for the sake of brevity, became in 
process of time, fully as cumbrous as the old systems; and, like them, it 
has shared the common fate. 

If there were no other argument for the doctrine of total depravity, the 
teacher of English Grammar finds enough to demonstrate it to his own 
mind in the perverse habits of his pupils, who, "while they know the 
right, do yet the wrong pursue." And his sad experience is revealed in 
that desparing interrogatory annually propounded to us from all quarters 
of the State, " in English Grammar, who will show us any good ?" 

It would be presumptuous in me to undertake to give a satisfactory 
answer to this question, but having been called upon to express my views 
upon this important subject, and to designate such text-books as I deem 
best for use in our schools, the Association will pardon me if I dwell at 
some length upon the principles that would guide me in the selection of a 
text-book in grammar. 

In pursuing the subject, I propose, 

1. To define Grammar. 

2. To discuss the ends which the study of English Grammar proposes 
to accomplish. 
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3. To disou88 the trae methods by which these ends may be aceom- 
plished* 

4. To make a few remarks upon the text-books which haye been sent 
to me for examination. 

1. What is Grammar ? 

** In its widest signification, Grammar is the doctrine of words and 
sentences. It is the science which unfolds the laws by which the yarious 
forms of thought appear in language; by which logical ideas and concep- 
tions; in themselyes and in their relations, embody themselyes in words, 
and logical judgments in sentences/' 

Thus the sphere of Grammar is limited to the sentence and the words 
which oompose it. Its domain is bounded at one extremity by a capital 
letter, at the other by a period. It has nothing to do with the graces of 
composition, or with the arrangement of consecutiye sentences. These 
belong to the proyince of rhetoric. The sentence, and the sentence only, 
is its legitimate empire. In eyery discourse. Grammar has numerous 
principalities, all separated from each other, in which it establishes an 
independent authority, while rhetoric presides oyer all together. Gram- 
mar rules the parts as parts; rhetoric, the whole as a whole. 

English Grammar is the doctrine of English words and sentences. It 
is a species, of which general Grammar is the genus. It is an exhibition 
of the laws of general Grammar, as they haye been modified in their 
adaptation to a particular language. In its true character it is not an art, 
but a science — a particular phase of the science of uniyersal Grammar, 
working out its laws in the English language. It is a scientific embodi- 
ment of the usages of the English language. It is a scientific embodiment 
of the usages of the English language, and a systematic exhibition of the 
laws which govom us in our attempts to write or speak that language. 
Thus far the authors of English Grammars are right, but when they go 
on to say, as is said in the first Grammar which I open at random, '^ A 
knowledge of English Grammar enables us to rea.d, write, and speak the 
English language correctly," I deny the a&sertion, and appeal to experi- 
ence and obseryation. 

I appeal to your experience as teachers to know whether you invariably 
speak the language correctly, eyen in your school-rooms; to your obsery- 
ation, to know whether your best scholars do not violate the rules of 
Grammar even while they repeat them; whether they do not in the 
ordinary recitations on other subjects, and in the sports of the play-ground^ 
habitually outrage those granunatical laws which they know by heart and 
thoroughly understand; whether, in short, your whole observation would 
not lead you to conclude that a knowledge of English Grammar enables 
us to read, write, and speak the English language most barbarously. 
This leads me to the second point I proposed for consideration. 

2. The ends which you propose to accomplish by teaching English 
Grammar in our common schools. 
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You will all agree that fork teadi SngUsh Grammar in your schools In 
order to train your pupils to accuracy in the use of their Temaoular. 
Allow me to ank, with how many of j&att pupils have yon succeeded in 
this aim ? If I am to judge from my limited experience in the intercourse 
I have have had with those pupils, I should say, with about one in erery 
fifty. Do not misunderstand me. In exatttii^Bg than after they leave 
your schools; I find many among them who gire good evidence of fidtlifiil 
drilHng in the principles of the science; many Who can recite all the 
rules of syntax by thor numbers, and in their proper order; many wbo 
can resolve a sentence into its grammatioiil elements; but scarcely one in 
a hundred who speaks and writes correctly. And yet, If I mistake not, 
the avowed object of the study is to gain this end, and this end only. 

Now in the practical business of life, when a means, which has been 
frequently tried, uniformly fliils to secure the end in view, we are apt to 
abandon it as unworthy of further experiment. Not so with us in the 
teaching of ou^ liSiguage- We persist in teffing our pupOs, and in per- 
suading ourselves, that the study of English Grammar is a means of 
leandug to speak and write good English; and we go on from year to 
year in the same M track, hoping that olie day the falsehood may become 
a truth. But with tibie experience of all the land to bear me out, I 
uijIiesitatiBgly deny the dogma. And now I go farther, and assert that 
this is n<yt the legitimate end to be ^(mght in tkt ttudy of the grcmmar of 
our langwtge. 

The numerous finlures we have experienced ought to convince ns that 
we are teaching grammar with a wrong aim; or, if the aim we have is one 
worthy of pursuit, that we are seeking it by the wrong methods. I shall 
show in another part of this essay what is the legitimate design of the 
study of En^sh Grammar, but at this point of the discussion I shall 
content myself with the simple assertion that English Grammar cannot 
teach, and is not adapted to teach, the art of speaking and writing the 
English language to children. I, therefore, hold that the universs^ty of 
our failure in teaching this art is to be ascribed to the fact that-^e have 
not adapted the means to the end. I am prepared for the surprise which 
such an announcement is calculated to produce: and I almost fear that 
such apparent radicalism will exclude me &om your sympathies. But, 
like the old Greek, I would say, ''strike, but hear me." And this leads 
me to the third point I propose to examine. 

To be Continued. 



Charless. — ^Miss Charless, daughter of the lately murdered Joseph 
Charless, of St. Louis, has given |20,000 to endow the Professorship of 
Physical Science in Westminster College, Fulton, Mo. Her father had 
expressed special interest in that object. 
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or THI COHHITTEB OF TUB STATS TIACHlW ASoOCIATION APPOINTtD TO PB0CT7RI 
A BVISION OF THB SCHOOL L4W— READ BBFORI THI ASSOCIATIOK, AT MADISON, 
JULY 29, 18A9, IN BKHALF OF THI OOMHITIKR, BY BIT. J. B. PRADT. 

Thb committee appointed to lay before the Legislature those mo^ea- 
tions of onr sdiool system which were approred by ^e Assocodation at 
its last meeting, and to procure, if practicable, their enactment into a 
hm, respectftilly report that their efforts hare been attended with but 
partial success. 

A BILL OFIBRBD TO THB LBOISLATURB. 

After much consultation and correspondence with other members of 
the committee, and with many intelligent friends of education within and 
without the State, the chairman drew op a bill for a School Law, embody- 
ing in detail the modified system submitted by a former committee, and 
adopted by the Association. The bill was farther discussed and amended 
in a meeting of the comnuttee in Madison, in February last; Hkewise, in 
a joint meeting of tiie committee land several members of ^e committee 
of the Assembly on Educattton. Your committee were fortunate in the 
circumstance that one of their number was also chabman of the commit- 
tee of the Assembly on Education. Through his offices, the bill was 
twice read, referred to the appropriate committee, and 500 copies ordered 
printed. It was not, however returned to the Assembly, andi;here- 
fore not finally passed upon.* 

The subject has, nevertheless, been brought fairly before the Legis- 
lature; and the discussion there given to the matter, and the circulation 
of copies of the bill in question in various parts of the State, together 
with previous discussion in the Association' and in the Jonmal of Edu- 
eaHon, have contributed, it may be hoped, to prepare the way for favor- 
mble legislation at a future time. 

THB LBOISLATIVE COMMITTEE. 

Another step gained, is presented in the &ct that the Legiidature 
itself, before adjournment^ i^pointed a committee to revise the School 
Law; and the importanee of this appointment will be appreciated when 
it is remembered that the committee embraces a gentleman so eminently 
^qualified, by his past labors and experience, to direct the revision, as its 
chairmaii.t In view of this feature of the appointment, it can scarcely 

* It shonld, perhaps, here be mentioned, thmt the friends of the bfU, in the Oom- 
mittee, Weresatiiied tkftt it eoald not pus, and, therefore, fethore to press It 
t Hon. Hbhbt Babmard, Chancellor of the University of Wisconsin. 
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be regretted that the needed legislation still remains to be effected; and the 
Association may congratulate itself that its efforts have been so far sac- 
cessfol as to bring about this auspicious preliminary to legislatiye action. 
But, by this appointment of the Legislature, the labors of your com- 
mittee seem, in some sense, to be terminated. Were they, or any silnilar 
committee, to communicate again to the Legislature the views and wishes 
of the Association in the prembes, they would naturally meet with the 
reply, that the Legislature abready have the matter in hand, and are 
awaiting the report of a competent committee. Believing, however, thai; 
those changes in oar school system which have been submitted to the 
Legislature, are of vital importance to the welfare of our schools, it may 
be proper to advert to them again briefly before closing this report. 

BEVIEW or THE BILL OFFERED BY THE COMMITTEE. 

Without disturbing the name, or extiDguishing the individuality of the 
School District, the bill drawn up by Mr. Pickett provides for the consol- 
idation of the interests of the several districts in a town, in such a man- 
ner as to insure far greater efficiency and uniformity in the schools than 
obtained at present. The advantages of the Union, or Town District, 
under one boardl-of officers, with a proper gradation of the schools, and 
provision for central High Schools, over the old New-England and New- 
York system of a multitude of isolated independent schools, without 
gradation, harmony, or sympathy, are too palpable, and too generally 
acknowledged, by all intelligent persons, to need argument or explanation 
here. It is natural indeed--or perhaps we may say it is a dictate of nat- 
ural selfishness — ^to feel an especial interest, only in the school in one's own 
neighborhood, or which one's own children attend. Without entirely 
overlooking this fact, the plan of Union Districts, which is proposed, 
would lead each local district, or school neighborhood to " look;, on things 
of others," as well as its own; while a Town Board, consisting of one 
member from each local district, would secure a representation of each 
part of the Union District. Under such a system, the several schools of 
the town, grouped around the central High School, would become a mat- 
ter of common interest to all parts of the town. It is true that a School 
Board composed in this way, would sometimes be inconveniently large; 
but with a majority of the Board for a quorum, which would naturally 
embrace the most efficient members, and usually transact business, the 
objection would be found merely theoretical. On the other hand, the 
numerous and obvious advantages of the Union District, and single board, 
recommend the plan to early adoption. It combines the advantages of 
the local school committee, known in New-England and New- York, and 
the consolidated town board, as adopted in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and other 
states. This feature of the plan is not its least recommendation. In 
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tbe re-actiou of publfc sentimeut towards the adoption of the Town 
School organization, now seen in those States where it was not originally 
adopted, there is danger that the re-aotion may be too radical. The 
inefficiency of the Single District system has arisen, not from any evil 
inherent in that system, but from a want of united action among the 
districts of a town. On the other hand, the local district has its advan- 
tages, not the least of which is, its influence in nursing the great American 
sentiment of independence and freedom; and it is unwise to do aught 
that shall tend to diminish individuality, whether personal or local, 
unless we wish to encourage that centralization of power, which leads to 
despotism. 

SCHOOL TAXES. 

The proper and satisfactory management of the financial features of 
our school system, is, of course, peculiarly important. It will be observed 
that the 15th section of the bill provides that three Tax*Men, elected 
from each district, shall determine, in an annual joint meeting with the 
Town Board, the amount of tax to be levied upon the property of the 
town for school purposes. This measure, while it equalizes the pecuniary 
support of the schools of the town, also secures a proper representation 
of all parts of the town, in determining the tax. This, it is believed, 
avoids happily the objection, on the one hand, of separate, unequal, and 
often insufficient taxation, in each local district, and that of attempting 
to determine the matter in a general town meeting, or leaving it to the 
decision of a small committee, who often fail to give satisfaction. It 
will also be observed that each Board of Supervisors, each Board of 
Village Trustees, and each City CouncU is constituted a Board of Con- 
trollers, to audit the accounts of the School Board, to allow the amount 
necessary to defray their expenses, and to compensate the Town Inspector: 
and likewise to assess, and to cause to be collected, the annual tax for 
school purposes, and such buijding taxes as may from time to tim» be 
determined upon. This, also, is beUeved to be a happy adjustment of 
the matter involved. 

XOKAL, HTGllNIC, AND POLITICAL INSTRUCTION PROVIDKD POB. 

Time does not allow of the extended discussion of all the topics em- 
braced in the bill. It will be observed, however, that among other features, 
it provides for instruction, not only in the mere scholastic branches ordi- 
narily taught in common schools, but in morality and good behavior, 
physiology and hygiene, and in the history and constitution of the United 
Stafces, and of Wisconsin. It cannot be doubted that this is a wise 
adcUti'on to the specific requirements of the law, because mere mental 
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training and development^ withoat the sabjugation and elevation of the 
ohild's moral nature^ is fraught with danger; and becaase neither mental 
nor moral development can be properly secored where there is ignorance 
or disregard of the laws of health. And that the future American citizen 
needs some knowledge of his country's history and institutions, to qualify 
him to discharge his duties and maintain his rights^ as a citisen^ is so 
obvious as to excite wonder l!hat so little attention has generally been 
given to the matter in our systems of public instruction. 

COUNTY STJPKKINTENDENT, AND COUNTY BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

As a county is a political division intermediate between the town and 
the state, and as the office of County Superintendent is one confessedly 
necessary as a link between the Town School Officers, and the State Su- 
perintendent, so^ in like manner, a County Board of Education, wil} be 
found highly useful to form the proper gradation from the town to the 
state board. For this the bill provides. This board being made up of 
the corps of Town Inspectors, the County Superintendent being ex officio 
Secretary, the annual meeting of such a board, during the session of the 
autumnal Teachers' Institute, as provided in the bill, would exert a most 
happy and important influence upon the schools in the several towns rep- 
resented by them. Moreover, the attendance upon these gatherings 
would not be limited to school officers and teachers; at least, it may be 
hoped that the time will come when an Educational County Fair will be 
deemed quite as attractive as one devoted to the interests of Agriculture; 
and when the production of mammoth squashes and enormous pigs will 
not be deemed the only achievements of human genius deserving encour- 
agement. 

STATE BOABD Of EDUCATION. 

In regard to the remaining feature of the bill, which provides for a 
State Board of Education, consisting of the corps of County Superin- 
tendents, and the more important educational officers of the State, the 
objection has been urged, that aboard thus constituted would be too large 
and unwieldy for efficient action. It is to be remembered, however, that 
not only is a new and improved system to be inaugurated^ but that the 
drill and tactics of that system, so to speak, are every where to be taught 
and enforced; and there is needed a corps of school officers who shall be 
able to accomplish this by constant, pervading, intelligent and harmonious 
effort. But in order that this work may be thus effective and harmonious, 
it must proceed from the concerted action of those who are to perform it. 
All this is provided for in the bill before us, by proposing to create a 
9prps of County Superintendents, and by making them, in oonjunction 
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with the Ohanoellor of the Uniyersityy the State Saperintendenty and the 
principal of the Normal School, (when we have one^} a State Board of 
Education. 

Those Krguments which go to recommend a small central State Board, 
as in Massachusetts and elsewhere, have been weighed by the committee, 
and are deemed inapplicable here. Such a Board may be very effectiye, 
and perhaps entirely sufficient in Massachusetts; but Massachusetts is 
not Wisconsin. In the former State there is a strong and enlightened 
educational sentiment, the growth of two centuries, which nourishes and 
sustains the schools. Here, on the contrary, that sentiment is yet, in a 
great degree, to be created, and then to be elevated and moulded. This 
cannot be done effectually by a small central Board of Education, located 
at the Capital; for as such a board evidently cannot administer the local 
affairs of the schools, (and henoe have been created tiie local officers which 
we already have,) so their influence cannot effectually reach and arouse 
each school neighborhood. By requiring this service, however, of that 
corps of local guardians of schools, and administrators of the school 
system proposed to be called into existence, in the capacity of County 
Superintendents, we bring to bear upon the work an effective and suitable 
agency. 

It may here be observed that this office should be filled by men of 
superior educational talent, and considerable educational experience; and 
that to secure this, there should be attached to the office a respectable 
salary* Now, it is obvious that if such a corps of officers were also con- 
stituted a State Board of Education, and required to meet annually for 
consultation in regard to the interests committed to their charge, the most 
important benefits would result. 

But here we are met with the objection of the expense necessary to 
pay the salaries of these officers, and to defray the cost of this annual 
Educational Assembly. But to this stale and short-sighted objection, it 
may simply be replied, that every dollar wisely expended in the moral 
and intellectual elevation of the people, is twice saved, in the prevention 
of crime, m the increase of productive skill and power, and the diminu- 
tion of pauperism and waste. As to the other part of the objection, it 
would be no more formidable nor expensive for this body to meet, than it 
it is for political or ecclesiastical bodies. 

But it may assumed, without further argument, that common schools 
everywhere need such a class of officers, and especially in a new State 
like ours, where there is, of course, no superabundance of persons of 
learning and leisure, and where there can scarcely be found, in one town- 
slup out of four, men properly qualified to examine and license teachers 
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and to look after the interests of an enHii^tened system of education. It 
is obvious, moreoTeri that such a body of officers would be, de facto, a 
Board of Education for the State, whether so designated in law, or not; 
and that they should therefore be clothed with appropriate powers, as a 
body; in regard to the general interests of the common schools. The 
very great benefits of the office of County Superintendent, in itself, aire 
well known, and freely admitted^ where the office has be^ estsblished; 
the benefits resulting from the mutual eouasids and united action of such 
officers, are equally a|)parent to those who have had opportunities of 
ol^servation. The Legislature, then, can confer no boon upon the schools 
so immediately and widisly beneficial, as to create this corps of educa- 
tional officers, ci<^he them with appropriate powers, pay them a liberal 
salary, require of them£9ithful labor in the sehools, teachers' institutes, 
and with the public, and then caU them together, under the direction 
of the highest ediieati^al officers of the State, in an annual deliberative, 
and, in some sense, l^^ative assembly, as tiie crowning work of the year 
— aj9 the era both of harrest for the past, and seed-time for thef uture. 

ACKKOWLEDGED NECESSITT OF REFORM. 

Such, then, are the features of the revised system submitted by your 
committee to the Legislature. Some of them, at least, have been ac- 
knowledged as essential to the proper efficiency of any school system. 
The first Superintendent of Public Instruction in this State, Mr. Boot, 
pointed out, ten years ago, the importance of the union of neighboring 
districts for high school purposes, with the necessny accompaniment of 
a proper gradation of the local schools. Mr. Root also insisted upon the 
necessity of clothing the Board of Regents of the University, or *' some 
other body,'* in conjunction with the State Superintendent, with power 
to establish uQiform courses of study, and to seoure a better training, and 
more effectual examination of teachers, than could be expected under the 
then recently enaeted school law. He therefore urged upon the Legisla- 
ture the importance of Teachers' Institates^ and Normal Schools. Mr. 
Boot's successors. in office have continued to recommend those or similar 
improvements, including also a more effectual supervision of the schools, 
by county Superintendents, or otherwise. The last report from the De- 
partment specially urf^es the necessity of town organizations and officers, 
a county superintendency, and a state board of education. Numerous 
and important authorities are quoted by Mr. Draper, upon these dnd 
other topics. Time does not allow of their reproduction in this connec- 
tion, but the thanks of the friends of education are due for the collection 
of educational matter here presented, and the document, scattered as it 
hi^ been through the State, will aid materially, it may be hoped, in bring- 
.ng about the needed changes in our school system. 
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That 80 little attention has hitherto been given to this subject by the 
L^islature is not> indeed, a promising augury for the ftiture; and it is 
certainly not to the credit of our State that her younger sister on the 
west has already taken steps, in advance of her, in the matter of school 
iffiproyement. But, as the Legislature has at last takT)n the matter in 
hand, we may hope for some decisive action, in time. 

Before closing this report, your committee deem it due to the Associ- 
ation to advert a little further to the incipient action of the Legislature 
last winter. As has been remarked, the lower house, after the consider- 
ation and reference of the bill submitted to them, finally appointed a 
committee of their own, on the revision of the school law. They were 
fortunate, indeed, in being able to name as chairman of their committee, 
a gentleman whose name stands inscribed upon the page of educational 
history as the renovator of common schools of one state of our Union^ 
and their creator in another. It was also, of course, fitting that the 
official head of the conmion school system should be added to the commit- 
tee; and the third gentleman named is well known as the efficient and 
accomplished principal of one of our best seminaries of learning. It is 
noticeable, however, that they did not name any persoa engaged as a 
practical teacher in the common schools of the state. Should Congress 
appoint a conunittee to revise the naval system of the Union; and fail to 
place upon it any practical naval officers, the omission would be thought 
strange, although ample experience and ability were otherwise secured. 
An examination of the history of school improvement in other states, 
would show that it has in a ]arge degree been brought about by the isfifbrts 
of teachers themselves. If in the whole corps of the public school teachers 
of this state, there was not one competent, in the judgment of the last 
Assembly, to offer advice in regard to the wants a&d defects of the pu)>lic 
schools, then, truly, the profession must be in a deplorable condition. 

It will be noticed, also, by the Association, thai the Assembly omitted 
to place upon their committee the gentkmaa who has far Ihree years past 
been chiurman of committees of this body ehargod with the duty of eoit- 
Bidering the improvements needed in our school system, «&d who drew up 
the bill submitted to the Legislature last winter. Whether the Assembly 
acted in this matter with courtesy and justice towards the Association, 
and towards the gentleman himself, the Association will judge. The 
omission may be attributed^ peirhaps, principally to that indifference so 
often seen in legislative bodies in regard to the interests of education, 
while absorbed by the more ezci^g topics of general or local politics. 

Tour committee do not know that they need to say more. Having, as 
far as practicable, discharged the duties assigned to them, they leave the 
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question of the further prosecution of the effort to procure a reform of 
our school system to the wisdom of the Association. Very much, of 
course^ is to be expected from the committee now charged with the matter 
by the Legislature itself. How &r the next Legislature will be disposed 
to carry out their recommendations; or take any decisire action, remfllns 
to be seen. By the active and earnest co-operation of teachers, school 
officers and the friends of education, through the State, with Mr. Barnard 
during the ensuing autumn, in his proposed efforts to canvass the state, 
and to hold Teachers' Institutes, very much can be done to arouse public 
sentiment to a proper appreciation of the necessity of more efficiency in 
our school system; and this will lead, ultimately, if not immediately, to 
the required legislation. 



^ HOKAOB MAKN. 

A BIOGBAPHIOAL SKETCH. 

Mr. Mann was bom May 4, 1796, in Franklin, a small town in Norfolk 
County, Massachusetts, memorable as the place of the protracted ministry 
of the Rev. Dr. Nathaniel Emmons, a strenuous asserter of the form of 
Calvinism known as the Hopkinsian system. His early years were passed 
tmder the influences of this stringent faith, the tendency of which, in 
his mind, was to produce dark and despairing views of human life, and 
of the universe; and it was not until a comparatively late period, during 
the ripened experience of manhood, that he adopted the more liberal 
religious principles, of which he became the fervent and effectual advocate. 
He was graduated at Brown University, during the Presidency of the 
Bev. Dr. Messer, to a daughter of whom he was afterwards married. 
The early death of this lady was a source of exquisite grief, and tended 
to confirm the habits of gloom and seclusion to which he was inclined, 
less, probably, by natural constitution than by theological asso- 
ciations. For many years he exhibited an aversion to general society, and 
an unwillingness to mingle in public afliurs, although ho could not conceal 
from his circle of intimate friends, the richness and depth of his affectionS) 
his nobleness and purity of nature, and the rare endowments of his 
intellect. Having devoted himself to the legal profession, he commenced 
practice in Dedham, where he soon won honorable distinction, no less by 
his personal character, than by his professional learning and aouteness. 
He subsequently removed to Boston, where he left a large and lucrative 
practice for the office of Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Educa- 
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tion. He brought to this responsible post the qualities which admirably 
fitted him for the discharge of its duties. His professional life had given 
him great knowledge of affairs; he had exchanged the love of retirement 
for the throng of the forum; his religious doubts had given place to a 
cheerful and confiding faith; he was inspired with an ardent love of 
humanit j^ a passion for social improvement, and an exalted faith in the 
destiny of man. He entered upon his work with the seal of an apostle, 
the devotion of a martyr, though without the bitterness of a fanatic. 
With the tenderness of a woman he combined the courage of a hero. 
With a nature adorW with every refined and generous sentiment, he 
never shrunk from the contests in which the victories of truth are won. 
His words were battles, and the sophist and time server learned to dread 
the force of his blows. During his term of service as Secretary of the 
Board of Education, he was engaged in frequent controversies with the 
enemies of progress. He was the subject of attacks from those who were 
disturbed by his innovations; but they found little comfort in their posi- 
tion as his antagonists. His self posession was perfect, though fired by 
indignant passion; his logic was compact and brilliant, as a suit of shining 
armor; but his reasoning never failed to be pointed by lightning-like 
sarcasm.. His report as Secretory of the Board of Education gave a new 
impulae to the cause of popular instruction in Massachusetts, and soon 
attained the rank of a standard authority on the subject throughout the 
the country, and among the most enlightened classes of Enrope. 

Meantime a singularly happy marriage with a daughter of Dr. N. 
Peabody, of Boston, and sister of Mrs. Nathaniel Hawthorne, had removed 
the cloud which previously hung over his path from the time of his early 
bereavement. 

In 1836 he became a member of the Senate of Massachusetts from 
Boston, and in 1847 he was elected to Congress from the 3d District of 
Massachusetts, which chose him to occupy the seat just before filled by 
John Quincy Adams. Of that eminent champion of Freedom, Mr. Maim 
was no unworthy successor. Not a frequent speaker in the House, he 
never spoke in vain; assiduous in labor, he was always present, and never 
fiuled to vote on the right side. There, as elsewhere, he was constantly 
governed by the idea of duty. Every one knew that no low consider- 
ations could influence him, and thus he commanded the respect of all 
parties. He left Congress to take charge of Antioch College as its Pres- 
ident, drawn to that sphere of action by his sympathy with the Christian 
body by which the College was founded, and by the hope of realizing 
there a larger theory of education than had before been put in practice. 
His views in this respect he has hardly been able to carry out, as the 
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College has been inyolved in pecuniary difficulties ever since he became its 
President. For success in that office he was qualified by mingled kind- 
ness and justice of character. In his death one of the purest, best, and 
ablest men of the country has passed away. — New-York Tribune. 



STATE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 

The First Term of the Academic year, 1869-60, of the University of Wiscon- 
su), located in Madison, will commence on the third Wednesday, (the 21 st,) of 
September, 1859, and continue thirteen weeks. 

ileimiftfioTL— Candidates fyr admission to any department, or £chool ot the Uni* 
versity, will be examined on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 20th and 21st of Sep- 
tember, and, if furnished with proper testimonials of good moral character, will 
be admitted to such classes as they may be found qualified by age and attainments 
to enter. 

Schools or DepartvMnU. — Students will be distributed according to their age 
and attainments, and the objects in connecting themselves with the University, m 
the classes of the following departments, or schools. 

1. Preparatory Jkpartmmt, — The studies will be those of a first class Public 
High Sohod, or Academy, and will constitute a suitable preparation for the Nor- 
mal, Collegiate, or Scientific Course of the University. 

S. Normal i>^parimeR/.-^Special instruction in the history and prindples of 
education, and the classification, teaching and discipline of schools, will be given 
by the Chancellor of the Univeslty. 

3. OoUegiate Department. — The course of instruction is substantially that of the 
best Colleges in the United State?, for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts, which 
will be open to any student in regular standing, for one or more terms; but those 
students only will be recommended to the Regents for the diploma, who shall 
have completed the course to the satisfaction of the Professor of each study, and 
after a public examination conducted by the Faculty and a committee of the 
Board of Regents. 

4. Sdemtifijo Department, — ^The course of instruction, embracing the applications 
of Science to Agriculture^ Architecture, Mining^ Surveyuig, Engineering, etc., will 
extend through two or more years, but the classes in each branch will be open to 
students who shall be found qualified to enter the same, for one or more terms, 
and certificates of attendance and proficiency will be given accordingly, whQe the 
degree of Bachelor of Science will be granted only to those who complete the 
prescribed course. 

5. Commercial Departmevt. — A thorough, practical course of instruction in Pen- 
manship. Accounting, Book-keeping, Commercial Law, the Customs of Merchants, 
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etc., is given to students, whether connected with other departments or not, at 
their option, and at separate charge for tuition, for anj number of terms. 

Expenses. — The charge for tuition in either the Preparatory, Normal, Collegiate 
or Scientific Departments is $4 ,- fbr room in IJniTersity, $3, and for fuel $3 a 
term, payable in advance, and no remittance will be made, in case of leaving be- 
fore the dose of the term. 

BesidencCj Boards etc — Residence and board in the IJnivendty under ^certain 
reetrictions and conditions, can be secured by an early application to the Locating 
Officer. 

1. No student will be allowed to occupy a room until his bills fbr the term are 
settled. 

2. Students in the regular University classes, in previous occupancy, will be 
albwed to retain their rooms, if on the ground at the opening of the term. 

3. Students from abroad admitted to the University dasses, and intending to 
complete a collegiate or scientific course, will be permitted first to draw by lot for 
the vacant rooms. 

4. Rooms are furnished at the expense of the students, who should bring their 
own bedding, towels, eta; other furniture can be obtained here, second-hand, or 
new, at moderate prioes. 

6. Board can be obtained in the University with the families of the Professors 
at $2 per week, payable for the term in advance. Washing can be had for 50 to 
95 cents per dozen. 

Students, not aooommmodated in the University, aiid not remding with their 
parents in Madison, will lodge and board in town, under such regulations as the 
Faculty may prescribe. 

Young pupils not prepared to enter either of the regular University courses, 
will board in private fiuuilies, and parents and guardians are particularly requested 
to make suitable arrangements in this regard, as no supervision on the part of the 
Faculty can form an adequate substitute for the regular habits of the family, 

Madison, July 28, 1859. Hbk&y Basnabd, Chancellor, 
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We refer our readers to the circular of Chancellor Barnard, in our last imxe, 
and recommend immediate attention to the mattec9 therein presented, on the part 
of those wishing institutes in their locality duriug the autumn. That they are a, 
most important agency in promoting the welfare of our schools, through the in- 
struction of teachersi all must acknowledge, and under Mr. Bamards's supervis- 
ion, assisted by those whom he shall invite to take a part in the work, they will 
undoubtedly, do a great deal in concentrating the efforts of all friends of educa- 
tion on one plan, or scheme of improvement and reform in our school system, and 
methods of teaching. — ^Ed. Joubnal. 
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^Mtffrial SStistellang 



Wb give up a large portion of this number to the addrenes and reports read 
at the late meeting of the State Teacher's Association, and commend them to our 
readers as well worth a careful perusaL The matter of Religious Instruction in 
Schools, which is the subject of Mr. Kinney's lecture, and which colors and per- 
yades the President's address, is engaging the earnest attention, and serious 
thought of our best eduoators. Differing, as they do, in respect to the amount of 
instruction* and tiie manner in which it should be glyen, thwe is a unanimity of 
feeling and oon\riction that something more than is now reoeired is needed, to 
secure the best and highest culture, to make moral, industrious, law-abiding citi- 
sens of the fimr millions of children in our public schools. 

Mr. Pradt's report on the revision of the School Law presents clearly, though 
briefly, the most important points of the bill prepared by the chairman of the 
committee, with cogent reasons for the proposed changes in our school ifystem. 
In connection with the report^ we refer our readers to the first article in our last 
issue, which shows conclusively, we think, the superiority of the county over the 
township system of 8uperintendency. The other essays and addresses, so far as 
received, will be given in the October number. 

National Tbaohebs' Association. — This body assembled the tenth of 
last month, at the dty of Washington, D. C, in the great hall of the Smithso- 
nian Instate, and was called to order by the President, Andrew J. Eickoff, Esq., 
of Cincinnati, at 9^ A.11. Welooming addresses were made by Mayor Berrett, 
and S. York Atlee, President of the Board of Trustees, which were responded to 
by Mr. Bickoff, who then read his opening address, which treated ot educational 
statistics, systems, eta, and contained many valuable suggestions. After the ap- 
pointment of the usual committees, and the transaction of some routine business, 
Prof Darnel Bead of the Wisconsin University, delivered an address upon the 
study of Civil Polity as a part of the course of instruction in our common school*, 
and at its dose, in some very ap^x>priate remarks, announced the death of Hor- 
ace Mann, the great apostle of education, and moved the appomtment of a com- 
mittee to report resolutions in reference to this sad event, for the consideration 
of the association; motion was adopted, and the association adjourned to 8 o'clock 
P. M. In the evening, after the consideration and adoption of the resolutions in 
reference to the decease of Horace Mann, Mr. Elbridge Smith, of Norwich, Conn, 
delivered an address upon the place Christianity should occupy in American edu- 
cation. 

The Thursday morning session was occupied in the election of officers, reports 
of committees, the delivery of an address by Dr. J. N.'KcJilton, of Baltimore, on 
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*The errors in the agencies through which mankind pass in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge," and the presentation of a paper by Mr, H. L, Stuart, of New- York, on 
*TractiGil Education," embracing a series of questions in reference to the giving 
of specific instruction in agriculture, household management, domestic economy, 
dietetics, mechanics, gymnasUcs, music, book keeping, arohitecturo, civil govem- 
mear, and political economy, in our common schools. 

At 2 o'clock P. H. the Association adjourned, and proceeded in a body to make 
a call upon the President, at the White-House. 

The evening session was principally oocupied by a discussion upon Mr. McJilton's 
adddress, and topics related to its subject. 

Friday, after the appointment of standing committees, the roll of States repre- 
sented In the convention was called, and one delegate from each State, designated 
for that purpose, responded to the foUowmg questions : 

Have yoa a State system of Free Schools, and how far does It meet the wants of the people 7 
Hare yea Normal Sohools 7 Teftchers*InstitQtesr A Bute Atsodation ? 
To what extent is the graded system of Behools adopted la your state? 
Have yoa pablic libraries eetabllflhed by State aathoriy f 
What progress hare yoa made daring the past year t 

President Buchanan spent about an hour in the convention In the forenoon, and 
listened to the proceedlogs with much apparent Interest. A very Interestmg pa- 
per on "Education In Mexico," written by J, Escobar, qf Armendaris, in the depart- 
ment of Chihuahua, was read by the President^ Mr. Rlckoff. After the passage 
of resolutions of thanks to the Regents of the Smithsonian Institute, hotel keep- 
ers, citizens, and railroads for fi&vors conferred, the Association adjourned at 2 P 
M., and the balance of the day was speat by the teachers in' visiting Mt Yemon. 

The officers for the ensuing year are J. "W. Bulkley,Brook1yn, President ; Z. Rich- 
ards, Washington, Secretary; 0. 0. Wright, Washington, Treasurer, with a board 
of Tlce Presidents, and a board of counsellors selected from the different States 
represented in the oonventlon. At a meeting of the executive committee held 
after the adjournment of the association, it was decided, on the representations of 
Pro£ Bead, to hold the next annual meeting in this dty, in August next, and we 
look forward with sanguine anticipations that the meetiDg on that occasion will b« 
a profitable one, that it will do much to benefit our sdiools and school i^Btem, and 
spread abroad a knowledge of the retouroes and capabHitiM of the Great West 

RoUTi TO tHB East.— Prominent amonj)^ the various routes fi*om Ohk»go to 
Kew York, and the East geoeraay, stands the one by the way of the Pittsburgh, 
Ft Wayne ft Chicago, and Pennsylvania BailwaySi We passed over these roads 
OQ our late visit to Washington to attend the National Teadiers* Association, and 
recommend them to such of our readers as contemphite a trip to the East. There 
is but one change of cars firom Cliicago to Philadelphia^ and but two from Chicago 
to New York ; the roads are in good condition, are well stocked and carefully 
managed, and the traveler sees a greater variety of landscape, and more objects of 
interest, than by any other route. He passes through a portion of Illinois, creeses 
Indiana and Ohio, traverses the whole length of Pennsylvania and a portion of 
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New Jersey, and hy stopping over one or two trains in each plaoe can have an 
opportunity of seeing the cities of Chici^po, Pittaborgh, Harrisburg and Philadel- 
phia, be Jdes many other important points along the route. The Pennsylvania 
road, being ballasted with broken stone, is entirely free firom dust, and it passes 
through a countiy unequaled in attractions for the eye of the traveler, passing as 
he does, in quick succession, pleasant valleyp, beautiful rivers, dark and deep 
^rges, steep precipices, and overhAoging hills and mountaios, the whole inter- 
spersed with smiling villages, farmhouses and cultivated fields, presenting a beau- 
tiful commingling of nature and art, unrivaled elsewhere, and calculated to inter- 
est and instruct the observer. The whole route, from Chicago to Phila- 
delphia^ is under the direction of J. Edgar Thompson, of Philadelphia, the Presi- 
dent of the companies, whose efi&cient management, seconded by the capable Su« 
perintendents of the different divisions, has made this a fiivorite route ; and when 
the Chicago and Northwestern Railway is completed, (as it will be in a few weeks,) 
nearly every portion of our State will be put in direct connection, by rail, with 
Philadelphia, Washington, New- York, Boston, and all points east 

Eacike.— J. Gr. McMynn, Esq., so well known in this State as an able educa- 
tor, and who has been in Europe during the past year, visiting schools and study- 
ing educational systems, has returned to hi3 former position as Principal of the 
Racine High School. The School Board of that city has established a Normal 
department in connection with the High School, and under Mr. McUynn's manage- 
ment it will undoubtedly become an efficient ageocy in training teachers for fu- 
ture usefulnes in the schools of the State. 

Madison. — John H. Lathrop, late Chancellor of the University of Wisconsin, 
has been elected Chancellor of the Indiana University, and will soon remove from 
this city to Indianapolis to enter upon the discharge of the duties appertaining to 
his new position. During his residence here, Chancellor Lathrop has made many 
warm friends, who respect him for his ability and scholarship, and admire his 
gentlemanly bearing and fine social qualities, and he leaves with their best wishes 
for the future welfare of himself and &mily. 

Aftov, Rock Co.-— A sohool pic-nie was held in a beautiful grove in this town 
on the 2dd ult , wMch was a pleasant and suooMsfttl affliir. Nearly three hun«> 
dred children were present, besides aduiti, and the e(zevGJfleB were very interesting* 
8. H. Carpenter, Esq., Assifltaitt Superintendent of Pubtio Instruction, was the 
principal speaker, and a conespondeat of the Janesvitte I^ee Press says : ** It 
was an eloquent and forcible ^leecfa, which fully sustained his State-wide repu- 
tation as a scholar and speaker." Tht Rev. Mr. Gk>od8peed also made an ezcer 
lent speech, replete with amusement and instruction. Remarks were also made 
by Mr. John Reed, and Mr; W. L. Calkins. The exercises were interspersed with 
music by the Janesville Comet Band, whose performance is very highly spoken of. 
We are glad to see that common schoel celebrations and pic-nics are becoming 
quite common, as the &ct indicates tiiAt an increased interest is felt in the subject 
ot education, There is, generally, an intellectual apfHreciation of the worth of our 
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flTBtem of popular edacatton, but what we wish is, to soe it become incorporated 
in the social ajstem as a part of the every daj habits, modes of thought, and lifb 
of the people. Then will it produce its legitimate effect upon character, mstitu- 
tionji, and goTernment, moulding, elevating and refining the thoughts, tellings, 
and aspirations of th& community, so that progress and reform, which are now 
too much the result of spasmodic eff art, and violent convulsions, shall be the 
peaceable, every day fruits of the prevalence of good principles, correct view.^, and 
continued labor. 

"Waukesha.— J. H. MagoflBn, late Principal of the public school at this place, 
has taken charge of the High School at Portage City, and is succeeded by Mr. E. S. 
Green, of La Crosse, the present Treasurer of the State Tc.chers' Association. 

Thbbb is quite an active movement just now among the friends of education, 
in &vor ol introducing artificial globes into the common schools. It is indeed 
time. Boih our English cousins and ourselves have hitherto negleced these val- 
uable aids to education. We have been too much in the habit of regarding globes 
as suitable only for the higher institutions of learning. The reverse of this is 
now being recognized us the fact. Thanks to the French and Germans— especially 
the latter — ^for the change. They have proved to the world that no child, learning 
even the rudiments ot geography — not to mention astronomy — is too young to 
derive advantage fiom lessons on the globe. The experience of the best teachers 
shows that much time is gained by the early use of these veritable keys of 
knowledge. The maps are YQry good in their way. They give a tolearbly c r^ 
rect general idea of the boundaries, bearings, etc, of any particular country of 
limited extent. But if we require to know the relative positions of different 
countries, situated at considerable distances from each other, they are apt rather 
to mislead than direct us; whereas a mere glance at the terrestrial globe gives the 
necessary information at once, without further trouble, and so impresses it on 
the mind that it is likely to be retained through life. But it is not alone to stu- 
dents that globes are useful. They are so to all who read. It is incredible to 
those who are unacquainted with their use, what important aid they afford even 
in the perusal of the daily journals, or the Bible. True, a good pair of globes cost 
a pretty round sum ; but so do any articles which are usefirl — which economize 
time, and which require labor and skill in their production. They do not, how- 
ever, cost one-third as much now- as they did some seven years ago. Then all. or 
mostly «11, had to be imported from Fnmoo or Bnglted ; whereas, neither of those 
countries export better or more beautifiil globes than are at present manufactured 
in our own country by Messrs. Moore and Nims, of Troy, N. Y. I have recently 
had the pleasure of examining a whole sened of these— in eight different styles 
and 8ize8---and in commcaciDg this epistle^ it was my intention to give yeur read- 
ers a brief description of them. I can only say n6 w, the sixteen-inch bronze 
pedestal stand globes of Troy manufacture, surpass in accuracy, beauty and ele- 
ganoe of finish any similar articles it has ever been my privilege to examine. — 
PUtaburgh OazeUe, 
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Adyirtisemekts. — See new ones in this number of Sheldon ft Co., of new 
books; Johnson of School Furnitorc; Barnes ft Burr of the completion of National 
Series; G. ft 0. Mvrriam of their pictorial edition of Webster's Dictionary, and J. 
H. Bolfe of Felton's Outline Kaps. We call the special attention of school boards 
to the liberal terms offered by Mr. Bolfe for the sale of the maps. Byeiy intelli- 
gent teacher knows their value as an aid in teachmg geography, and an opportu- 
nity is now given of obtainmg them at a price that puts them within the reach 
of every school in the State. It would be well for some person in each district 
to take the matter in hand, and see that the subject is brought before the annual 
meeting this month, as we are pursuaded that a little well directed efiort would 
result in furnishing a }arg& number of the schools of the State with these almost 
indispensable aids m teaching geography. Also see adv't of Commercial School 

Apology. — On account of absence from the State for a portion of July and 
August, the duties of this office have been somewhat neglected, and mistakes 
have been made by those left in charge, in consequence of which the July and 
Angust numbers were not mailed to some subscribers when they should have been. 
For the same reason we are late in issuing this number, but hereafter we shall be 
in time, and the favors of correspondents will be attended to at once. 

On, account of the space occupied by the addresses delivered at the meetiog of 
the association, we have been obliged to omit the Supt *s department, and mathe- 
matical department ; next month we shall give both. Several intereatbig articles, 
notices of school examfaiations, erection of school-houses, etc., have been crowded 
out, some of them after they were in typa 

We have received the Ladies' Home Magazine^ and Great BepuUic Monthly for 
September, but have no room to notice their contents further than to say they are 
fully up to the proceeding Nos. in every respect. 

We have received catalogues of various institutions, in this and other States, 
but have no space to devote to them this month. 
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Cooper's NovxLs—The Pilot, a Tale of the Sea, illustrated by Darley. New-York 

W. A. Townsend ft Co. Chicago : Wm. B. Keen. 

We have received the ■•▼enth volamc of the elegant nev editttlon of Coopev^s Novels. It 
contsins two steel eognvIiigebjPeiley— cue l^iulrative of a scene between the Pilot and 
Alice Dnnsoombe, and the other depleting Long Tom CotBn on the wreck of the Ariel->and 
alsomany charmlDgwood-cnts scattered throngh the volume. Any of cnr readers who are 
nnacquainted with *«Tcm OcflSn,** sboold at ence procnre a eopy of Cooper^ meet popular sea 
story, or what is still better, sahecribe fusr the whole eerlesL An cmiant English erltlo thos 
writes of Goop^ r : *<The power with which the scenes on the waste of waters are depicted, and 
the living Interest with which Cooper invests eyery particle of a ship, as if it were all an intelli 
gent heing, cannot be excelled, and has never been reached by any author with whom we are 
acquainted. For these qualities his novels will live with the language, for we may look In 
vain elsewhere for plctores so viyid, so faithfti), and so intelligible.'*— C9U(ro4 Beoord^ 
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Saudxrs' Analysis or Bvolish Wordb, desiKiied for tht higher ol asses in schools 
and academies; bj Charles W. Sandkrs, A.M., author of a series of school read- 
ers, speller, definer, analysis and eloontionary chart Vew-Tork : Irison A Phin- 
ney, 48 and 50 Walker St.; Chioago : 8. G. Griggs & Co., 39 and 40 Lake St, 1859. 
This work is prepared upon the plan of Dr. MeElIlgott*B **ToQog Analjaer,** and '^Analytic 
Uaaaal,** and is dealgned to teach the analysis of those deriyatlye and compound words which 
liAYe been introduced into our laagutge from the Latin and Greek. Section first is deyoted to 
an ezi^anation of derlratiTe and compound words. Then Ibilow rules for •polling, ezplana- 
tions of the prefixes, obseryations and exerolses illustrating their use ; deriyatives m&de oppo- 
altein meaaiog by means of prefixes; derlyatiyea formed by means of prefixes ; explanations 
of the BufBxes. with obseryations and exerdsea lilustratiBg their use; radicals and deriyatiyes 
denning each other; radicals and deriyatiyes opposite in meaniog; radicals combined with a 
yariety of suffixes ; compound woids and miscellaneous deriyattyes and comp< ui>d.<*,the whole 
presented in a simple and comprehensiye form, well adapted to the eapaeiUes and wants < f 
those pupils in our schools (and they are by far much the larger number) who do not expect 
to become classical seholart. The adoption of this book by our schools would do a great deal 
to promote a better knowledge of our language, and gi eater precision in its use. 

Tex National Orator, a selection of Pieces for the use of young students in schools 
and academies, by Charles Northend, AM,, author of Teacher and Parent, Teaoh- 
er's Assistant, Little Orator, etc.; New-York; A. S. Barnes A Burr. 1859, 
A choice collection of ex- racts from the best authors, in prose and yerse, suitable fur reading, 

recitation and declamation. We commend the book to teachers and pupils, as an important aid 

in making good readers and speakers. 

BnucATioKAL T >picfl AND INSTITUTIONS ; by George S. Bontwell, Secretary of the 

Board of Edncation of Massachusetts. 

We haye read this book with profit It is a manly, dignified, and philosophical treatise, 
widely diffcrisg from the effeminate works on the same subject with which the country is 
fiooded. It is an original work, adapted to our own age, and to our own country. The right 
ol our Public Schools to be considered auxiliaries in the preyention of crime, is here nobly 
yind cated, and the great benefit to the community of the establishment of Beform Schools 
concluslyely shown. Many defects In our educational systems are pointed out, and improye- 
ments suggested, which will be of great yalue to the practical instructor. The paper showing 
the intimate connection between the stability of our goyernment and the proper edncation of 
the people, is a learned and logical prodaction. We most heartily commend it to those teach- 
ers dtairous of acquiring philosophical ideas on a yariety of subjects connect«d with their pro- 
fesaion. (CJom.) 

Trx National Elbhxntabt Spsllkb, %• critical work on pronuneiation ; embracing 
a strictly graded classification of the primitiye, and the more important deriyatlye 
words of the English langsaga, for oral spelling ; exercises for writing from dicta> 
tloD, prefixes, affixes, etc. etc.; by J. Madison Watson. New- York, A. S. Barnes A 
Burr, 51 and 53 John St 1859. 

In'tbe preface the author states that the arrangement of this work has been determined by 
the following fiusts : ** That the most expeditious mode of learning spelling is by the eye ; that 
the definitions and uses of words, as well a« their orthography, are soonest acquired by fre- 
quently writing ezerclftcs from dictation ; that by a thorough olai ^ification, the spelling and 
pronunciation ol extended lists of words may be learned with nearly the same facility ai of 
separate ones, and that orthoepy and orthography should be slmnltaneously taught** These 
principles seem to be toQj embodied in the work, which presents, in the compass of one hcn- 
dred and fifty pages, most of the primitiye words in common use, classified with regard to their 
formation, yowels, alphabetical equlyalents, accent, and number of syllables, with their exact 
pronunciation indicated by the use of numbered yowels, nuu-ked consonants, and italic letters. 
The book seems to us to present all the features of a good speller, and in some respects it is, 
we think, superior to any other similar work with which we are acquainted. 
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BROQKa' Cjbsjlr : C, Jalios Cmata^B Cominontariea on the Gallie War, elacidated bj 

Egliflh notes, critioal and explanatory, and illnitrated bj maps and plans of battlea, 

views, and a lexicon of ail the words oontained in the text ; by N, C, Brooks, A, 

M„ Pres't of the Baltimore Female College : Baltimore, Cnahing A Bailey, 1859,. 

V7e hsve reoelred the aboye work from Barnes A Burr, booksellen, New*Tork, who are now 

Mr. Brooks' pabUshers, and can eommend it to all ehMsieal students who wish to become ac- 

qoslntad with the military operations and pottcy of Beme*s greatest ganeraL The text seeotis 

to be ''formed from a careM comparison of the Tarions readings which different editots have 

been pleased to adopt;" the notes are ftill and InstruetlTe; the L-xicon sufficient for the test; 

the type and paper are of good •qnality ; and the work contains twenty-six Illustration of battle 

fleldSt camps, m^rabes, etc. It la worthy of adoptkm as a taxtrbook in schools in which the 

stady of Latin Is pnrsned. 

Tbe Progrebsivb Practical Aritbubtio, containing the theory of numbers, in 
connection with concise analytic and synthetic methods of solation, and designed 
as a complete text-book on this soienee, for eommon sclioels and academies, by 
Horatio N. Bobihson, LL.D., author of a series of mathematioal works. Chicago: 
S. C. Griggs & Co.; New-York, Ivison & Phinney, 48 and 50 Walker St 1859. 
This work Is prepared on the principle, as the author states in the preface, "that both teacher 
and pupil should have the priTilege, ss well as the benett, of performing at least a part of the 
ihinkinff and the Uibor necessary to the study of arithmetic, hence the work has not been en- 
cumbered with the multiplicity of * notes," ^'sogg^stlons,^^ and superfluous operations s? com> 
mon to most practlcai arithmetics of the preseut day,^ Many teachers Bympatblee with thin 
vie ;r, and to such the book will be welcome on that account, while its neat appearance, the 
beauty of the typography and mechanical execution, the arrani;ement of the subjects, the con- 
ciseness of the deftnitlons, and the Improved methods «f operation and analysis, recommend it 
to all our teach ers as worthy of a careful examination. It is flt to take a place In the excellent 
series of mathematical works prepared by Dr. Bobinson, and will nndonbtedly receive its ishare 
of public patronage. 

All About It, or The HUtory and My»tery of Common Things, New-York : W. A. 

TowDsend & Co., 46 Walker St. 1859. 

This is one of the class of works of which Brewster's Familiar Science was the prototype, 
and which are adapted to interest and instruct that large c!ass of our people, who are unable 
to obtain a scientific edacation, and who have not time to read extended works upon the top- 
ics treated of in these books. This work comprises clear and concise descript ons of materials 
and methods of manufacture of most fabrics in common use ; treats of fruits, cereals, glass, 
metals, leather, coal, medicines, woods, minerals, liquors, oils, the atmosphere, electricity, arts 
and sciences, etc., etc. It contains a great amount of useful information, and should be in the 
library of every person who does not poseess separate treatises on the topics of wfalchit treats. 

Ah Elxmbntart Alobbra, depigned for the use of common, private and high schools, 
academies, female seminaries, and private students, by J. fix f. Stodbabd, A.M., 
author of Stoddard's Arithmetical Series, and W« B. Hebklb, Professor of Math- 
ematics, Southwestern State Normal School, Lebanon, Ohio, New- York: Sheldon 
& Co. 1859. 

We find many things in this book to admire. The first twenty -six pages are devoted to 
questions involving the principles of simple equations, without using any of the processes pe- 
culiar to it in algebra proper, such as transposition, clearing of fractions, etc, and the popU Is 
lead by easy steps, by the method of reasoning employed in Intellectual arithmetic, from prin- 
ciple to principle, so that, when he enters upon the study of the definitions and 
technicalities of Algebra proper, he is prepared to understand their application and use In the 
solution of problems, and the construction of rules. By leaving out unnecessary and cumber- 
some explanations, and economising space, the authors have been enabled to present a great 
variety of topics, and to cover more ground than Isnsuslly covered by similar treatises. The 
book is well printed, and neatly bound in sheep, and presents an attractive appearance, a point 
of some importance m the matter of text-booka 
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MORAL INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOLS .♦ 

Lad»s ikKS GjiNTiii]»K:*^Th6 subject of pablio morals is always of the 
profoimdest interest to all who have anj regardfor the seeurit jof the com- 
monwealth, and the safety and happiness of sodety. To so great a 
degree has the oolture of morality been neglected in many of oar public 
schools that the language of Thomas Fuller, penned meore than a century 
and a half ago, seems as appropriate now as it was Hie dayit was written: 

"The good schoolmaster stadieth his scholars' no^vres as car«f ally aa they (heir books; 
and ranks their dispositions into several forms. And tho' it may i^eem diffieuU for 
him in & great scKool to descend to all partioolar^ yet experi^need schoolmasters piay 
quickly make a grammar of boys' ncUurea, and reduce them all, (save some fewexccip* 
tions,) to general ruled. Our common education is not intended to render us good and 
loiee, but learned : it hath not taught us to foUovo and emhraee virtue and prudence, 
but hath imprinted in us their derivation and etymology J* 

There is a class of teai^ers who £ftel tiiat tiM duties of their profession 
are exoeedin^y onerous; who desire that their Taeations be as long, and 
their terms of sernoe as short as possible; who are always punctual when 
pay-day anriTes, but drag their slow &et to tlie sehoolroomi as if going 
to a weary 4>nK^ pr to the lasiresting*plaee of some dear friend; who 
take every occasion, and sometinies, upon the sli^test pretense, make 
occasions, to rescue a half day or half hour from the tedious routine of 
duty. These teasers are net partkmlarly desirous to be made acquainted 
with additional s<diool duties which would not at all assist th«n in soIt- 

* Lecture before the State Teachers' Assoeiation, Madison, Wis., July 26, 1859, by 
X. P. Larkin, Principal of '2d Ward High School, Milwaukee. 
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ing the great problem of their lives^ which seeihs to be how to get the 
most money for the least service; or^ conversely^ how to do the least 
service for their wages. There is another class of teachers who feel that 
they are perfectly competent for their position; they do not desire to 
change their course of instruction as to either method or scope. They 
have learned all about their business that they wish to know, and 
will thank no person to point out a new duty, or instruct them in 
the better performance of an old one. Such teachers are always fpund 
in positions far beneath their ability: indeed, they regard themselves as 
competent to perform the duties belonging to the highest degree of the 
teacher's profession. They treat with tnotn any innovation upon their 
preconceived opinions, and regard any changes in school policy as inimical 
to their interests. This lecture is not prepared for either of the classes 
enumerated; but there remains a last class of teachers to whom these 
thoughts and reflections, such as they are, are addressed; and that class 
is made up of all those who, feeling the vast lesponsibility of the teacher's 
calling, and conscious of their own imperfections, and even inability, no 
matter what may be their qualifications, to fully perform their responsi- 
ble duties, are willing to learn, from any and every source, aught that 
may assist them in better discharging these duties* 

The true teacher, wedded to his profession, will make everything con- 
tribute to that profession; and will often have occasion to learn valuable 
lessons from the poorest scholar he may instruct. A teacher recently 
remarked that he often leanied more in visiting a very poorly kept school, 
than one of the best grade, beoause he there detected his own faults of 
instruction, or governineiKt, which had previously escaped his closest 
scrutiny, brought out on a large, scale. Teachers who are thus ever on 
the gut Vive for something that shall contribute to their advancement, may 
not find the subject which we are about to introduce to their attention, 
entirely profitless. Our object is to awaken an interest in a direction 
hitherto untraversed, and in a department of instruction which has been 
greatly neglected. 

Much as has been sud and written upon the subject of education, we 
are aware, in but a single instance, of any systematic efforts in the depart- 
ment of oral instruction for conmion schools. Here, then, is a vast field for 
the teacher, open and mostly uaealtivated. Many aiistake the object for 
which the teacher labors, or ahould laibor, and what renders him a success- 
ful teacher. They look upon the means aa the end, regarding him as sac- 
cessful who makes proficient leholars in arithmetic, geography, grammar, 
philosophy, diemistry, or language; forgetting, or, at least, overlooking 
the fact that all tibe habits of the child are to be formed, his entire charac* 
ter moulded and .fixed far lifb» while he is a child. 

On this point we most tu>t be misunderstood; we are net of those who 
believe that the natural soienceB and higher awthematics^ or any other 
studies, are to be introduced into the common school, to the exclusion of 
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the common branchen. So far as letters are concerned, the main business 
of the common school is to teach reading and spelling, writing (both pen- 
manship and composition), arithmetic, geography, and grammar; and 
any study which excludes or interrupts the thorough mastery of any one 
of these branches, in so far forth, is injurious to both school and scholar. 
Nor do we believe that the so-called " higher " branches can be introduced 
into our common schools, to any considerable extent, without inflicting 
the injury to which we have alluded. We haye already had scholars 
'enough in algebra, natural philosophy, history, and rhetoric, who could nei- 
ther read nor reckon, and who would be puzzled with the simplest questions 
in geography. Whatever else he may accomplish, certainly, he who can- 
not, generally, teach the common branches successfully, is unqualified for 
the teacher's profession. But the difficulty is, th^t too many regard this 
as their whole business, and imagine that when it has been successfully 
accomplished, no further duty awaits them; as though a thorough knowl- 
edge of these branches were an end, either to scholar or teacher, and not 
a means to another and higher end. It certainly is not the end of human 
existence to read, or reckon, or understand grammar; and what of the 
child's other activities, his thoughts and his conduct, his character, his 
body and his soul, while he is acquiring these useful branches ? Under the 
most sedulous care, but a small portion of the child's entire time will be 
devoted to study; and but a mere fraction of his thoughts and mental 
exercises will be about his lessons. But what of his other thoughts ? 
Has the teacher nothing to do in directing them f What of his habits 
and character ? Is the teacher to have no hand in guiding his pupil, and 
directing him onward and upward to a nobler manhood ? Is it of no 
moment to the teacher that the child under his charge acquires a feeble or 
distorted physical constitution, as the result of bad ventilation of the 
room in which he is compelled to spend his early years, or through 
neglect of those physical exercises which ought to be practiced in every 
school ? Or is it of consequence to direct the development of the physi- 
cal system when it is most vigorous in its growth, but of no concern to 
direct the formation of the character, and the development of the moral 
constitution, when it also is the most formative, and, so to speak, fullest 
of the juices and vigor of youth ? Teachers should not forget that their 
business is not to educate mathematicians, nor linguists, nor scholars in 
any direction, but to educate men. Perhaps it will help us in apprehend- 
ing the duties of the teacher, to regard him for the time, precisely in 
loco parentis; and to consider that all the solicitude which a parent should 
feel for the generous and manly development of his ofifspring, is to be 
shared by the teacher. 

It seems evident, then, that a course of oral instructions, should form 
an important and indispensable part of the curriculum of study, during 
the entire school life. It is impossible and undesirable to define here the 
various topics which these oral instructions should embrace. It is suffi- 
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cient to 6Aj that ouf Kulgect constitutes one of the principal branches of 
these instructionSi Out free school system is destined to develop and to 
succeed, so far as intellectual discipline and mental acquirements are con- 
cerned. The only danger which con possibly be apprehended, is the 
neglect of moral culture. ** The human body may attain its noblest per- 
fection of health and strength, the observation may be acute, the intellect 
jprofound, the imagination rich; and yet these varied and glorious powers 
}be tunjeed to evil. Strength may support tyranny, acuteness and depth 
rraise ujp obstaclea to truth, and imagination spend its gorgeous eloquence in 
fthe 8er.iifice of the basest vices." '^ The work is incomplete if the moral 
vjiatureiremains uncultivated. Physical and intellectual education aim at 
i^the perfection of the instruments which may become splendid implements 
«^f evi!,.if moral education does not succeed in regulating the power 
y^whichis to utifi them." C banning seemed to regard this question of 
Ldnoral instruction in the same light when be said ** The exaltation of tal- 
i^ent, as it is c(illed, above virtue and religion, is the curse of the age. 
^Education is now chiefly a stimulus to learning, and thus men acquire 
' power without the principles which alone can make it good. Talent is 
Nworshiped; ,but, if divorced from rectitude, it will prove more of a demon 
tsfchaa^a god.^' 

Wq do not say that the moral nature should be cultivated alone. That 
'Vere to oscillate to the other extreme. Nor does our danger lie in that 
dir9c|;jion. "Upon this subject," says Bishop Potter, "another and not 
less pernicious error is to to mistake for education a partial, narrow cul- 
ture, which operates on but a part of the mind. In some instances the 
moral nature is addressed, to the exclusion of the intellectual; but much 
more frequently the intellectual powers are fostered, to the grievous neg- 
lect of the spiritual and moral. The child is dealt with, not only as 
though these two classes of powers were separate and independent of 
lea^ other, which is a great mistake, but as if one class could be safely 
iarovaed and enlisted into action, while the other remains dormant. Un- 
dor tjie reign of scholastic philosophy, a discipline which developed the 
reasoning faculty and cultivated the study of theology, took sole possession 
of places dedicated to education. In our own age we have passed to the 
opposite ejiitreme. Unbounded pains are now taken to enlighten a child 
tn the first principles of science and letterjs, and also in regard to the 
business of life^ At a time, too, when an intellectual has been substi- 
tuted for a pbjsieal supremacy, and results are produced almost entirely 
by talent and addr^sci, it is thought an object of vast consequence to 
develop mental energy and activity. In the mean time, a culture of the 
heart and conscienoe is soften sadly neglected, and the child grows up a 
•hrewd, intelligent, and influential man, perhaps, but yet a slave to his 
lower propensities. Talent and knowledge are rarely blessings either to 
their possessor or to the world, unless they are placed under the control 
of the higher sentiments ^d pr^i^ciples of our nature. Better that men 
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should remain in ignorance, than that they should eat of the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge, only to be made more subtle and powerful adversaries 
of God and humanity." 

Let us specify more particularly some of the reasons why good moral 
habits should be formed in children. And first, some moral character will 
be taken on. Ko greater mistake cah be made by the teacher than to 
suppose that because he is not teaching well, he is, therefore, not teaching 
at all; or that the children under his guidance, although not improving in 
morals, ore, at least, growing nO worse. The plastic mind will assume 
habits, and as the molten brass can be cast into any form while in a state 
of fluidity, but, if neglected, will harden into a shapeless mass, so the 
impressible character of childhood, ready to be bent and directed, influ- 
enced and controlled by the skillful teacher, if neglected by him, will as 
surely be directed by other influences, and finally become fixed as they 
shall determine. Every word spoken in presence of the child, pleasant or 
otherwise, every harsh look and action, as well as every gentle and 
approving smile, every oath and prayer which the child hears, are all so 
many moral educators, constantly determining his future character; and 
when we consider the vast preponderance of evil in the world — the proba- 
bility that evil influences surrounding childhood will greatly outnumber the 
good, then the necessity of the most unremitting moral culture becomes 
painfully apparent. " Vice,** says Seneca, '* we can learn ourselves, but 
virtue and wisdom require a tutor. ''Secondly, the habits contracted 
in childhood and youth are very apt to be permanent. Men every- 
where suffer from evil habits contracted in early years. Like the 
mountain torrent, they go on increasing in yolume and force until in 
after life they become irresistible; and it often happens that more reliance 
is to be placed upon the force of custom, both for good and bad purposes, 
than upon atiy other element in a man* s character. Lord Bacon' s thoughts 
upon this topic are worth transcribing, and the mor6 so, because what he 
ftsserts of society in general, is all the more true when referred to that 
most formative of all society, the sohool. " Men's thoughts are much 
according to their inclination; their discourse and speeches according 
to their learning and infused opinions ; but their deeds as they have been 
accustomed; and, therefore, as Machiavel well noteth, (tho' in an evil 
favored instance,) there is no trusting to the force of nature, nor to the 
bravery of words, except it be corroborate by custom. 

His instance is, that for the achieving of a desperate conspiracy, a man 
should not rest upon the fierceness of any man's nature, or his resolute 
undertakings, but take such an one as hath had his hands formerly in 
blood; but Machiavel knew not of a friar Clement, nor a Ravillac, nor of 
a Baltazar Gerard. Yet this rule holdeth still, that nature nor the 
engagement of words are so forcible as custom. The predominancy of 
custom is everywhere visible, inasmuch as a man would wonder to hear 
men profess, protest, engage, give great words, and then do just as they 
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have done before, as if they were dead images and engines, moved only by 
the wheels of custom. 

Bacon's examples are also in point. Custom compels the wives of the 
Indians to bum themselves upon the funeral pyre of their husbands; and 
the lads of Sparta were wont to be scourged upon the altar of Plana 
without so much as squeaking; and an Irish rebel of Queen Elizabeth's 
time put up a petition to be hanged in a withe, and not in a halter, 
because it had been so used with former rebels. Many examples may be 
put of the force of custom, both upon mind and body; therefore, since 
custom is the principal magistrate of man's life, let men, by all means, 
endeavor to obtain good customs. Certainly, custom is most perfect when 
itbeginneth in young years; this we call education, which is, in effect, but 
an early custom. 

So, we see, in languages the tongue is more pliant to expressions and 
sounds; the joints are more supple to all feats of activity and motion in 
youth than afterwards, for it is true that late learners cannot so well take 
the ply. But if the force of custom, simple and separate, bo great, the 
force of custom, copulate, and conjoined, and collegiate, is far greater; 
for their example teacheth, company comforteth, emulation quickeneth, 
glory raiseth. So, as in such places the force of custom is in its exalt- 
ation, certainly, the great multiplication of virtue upon human nature 
resteth upon societies well ordained and disciplined; for commonwealths 
and good governments do nourish virtues grown, but do not much mend 
the seeds." 

If the habits and customs, the intellectual and moral character of the 
man, are to be determined by his early discipline, the world, humanity, 
has a right to demand that such instruction and discipline be good; and 
thirdly, the world does demand an advanced state of morals in the rising 
generation. We cannot ignore the claims of humanity. The toUing mil- 
lions have a demand upon the enlightened youth of christian nations to 
relieve them of their heavy bondage — ^a bondage two fold — ^physical and 
moral, and to be relieved by first unbinding the heavy burdens upon 
men's shoulders; that is, by relieving the world of the vast amount of 
drudgery now necessary to support life, by > compelling the powers of 
nature to perform the mechanical labors which now engross the whole 
existence of the great majority of mankind. This is the appropriate 
sphere of science; and thus, by elevating huiKianity from their intellectual 
and moral degradation, freeing them from that servitude to appetite and 
passion, to sin and folly, to sensuality and vice, which is a thousand fold 
more crushing and disastrous to human intellects and welfare than any 
physical bondage can ever be. Humanity has a claim upon the rising 
generation to fulfill these missions; but unprepared and incompetent wiU 
the youth of this generation be to discharge such holy trust, unless 
morally as well as intellectually educated. 

Says Dr. Humphrey : " It must strike every one who is capable of 
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taking a just and comprehensive view of the subject, that the common 
idea of a good education — of such an education as every child in the State 
ought to receive — is exceedingly narrow and defective. Most men leave 
out, or regard as of very little importance, some of the essential elements. 
They seem to forget that the child has a conscience, as well as an intellect. 
If they do not lay too much stress on mental culture, which is scarcely 
possible, they lay, by far, too little upon that which is moral and religious. 
They expect to elevate the child to his proper station in society, to make 
him wise and happy, an honest man, a virtuous citizen, and a good pat- 
riot, by furnishing him with a comfifttable school-house, suitable class- 
books, competent teachers, and, if he is poor, paying his quarter's bills, 
while they greatly underrate, if they do not entirely overlook, that high 
moral training, without which knowledge is the power of doing evil rather 
than good." "A more Utopian dream never visited the brain of a 
sensible man, than that which promises to usher in a new golden age by 
the diffusion and thoroughness of what is commonly called ' a popular 
education.' With all its funds, and improved school-houses, and able 
teachers, and granuinars, and maps, and black-boards, such an education 
is essentially defective. Without moral prinpiple at its bottom to guide 
and control its energies, education is a sharp sword in the hands of a 
practiced and reckless fencer. I have no hesitation in saying, that if 
we could have but one, moral and religious culture is even more important 
than a knowledge of letters ; and that the former cannot be excluded from 
any system, of popular education without infinite hazard. Happily, the 
two are so far from being hostile powers in the common domain, that they 
are natural allies, moving on harmoniously in the same right line, and 
mutually strengthening each other. The more virtue you can diffuse into 
the hearts of your pupils the better they will improve their time, and the 
more rapid will be their proficiency in the common studies." 
To he Continued. 



yf FALSE EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 

In the publioly much lauded and privately much despised days of our 
grandmothers, I tappose there was a time when such things as girls 
and young women were often to be seen, when, if we are to believe mod- 
em story-tellers, the maidens were all beautiful, and wise and good; 
good spinners of wool, and flax, and tow; good weavers; good cooks. I 
believe if any one were to search our towns and villages as Jerusalem 
of old was said to be searched, with lighted candles, the species would be 
found yet extant: but no one who does not make careful search will be 
likely to find anything belonging to the genus, except young ladies and 

* An essay read before the State Teachers' Association, at Madisoo, July 28, 1859, 
by Miss E. L. Bissell, of P::airie du Cbieii. 
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old maids. Boys, especially in the country, are not quite so scarce, but 
they are growing more and more rare. The niche they used to fill in the 
highways and byways of every day life is being filled by young gentle- 
men and " Young America." I don*t know how much better things were 
in the days of my grandmother. I suppose she did not weep over the 
sorrows of Aunt Ohloe and Uncle Tom, nor shed tears over the death of 
Evangeline St. Clair, or Paul Dombey; but it is quite as probable that 
she did not read the Atlantic Monthly; and if she was not silly enough 
to waste her time over the New-Tork Ledger, she never read the New- 
York Tribune; and I have a suspicion that, although she did know noth- 
ing of such imaginary affectio^ as those of Tom Pinch for darling little 
Kuth, or of Eliza for baby Harry, yet she was not unacquainted with the 
loves of Alonzo and Melissa, and of Paul and Virginia, and with the 
griefs of the Children of the Abbey — ^which one, at least, of her grand- 
daughters is, except by hearsay. 

Of modern young ladies, Dickens will teU of a dozen, all of whom, 
except two, might change minds and no one be able to discover the differ- 
ence; and, of these two, one is a spectacled, sharp nosed old maid, and 
the other is the wife of a miserable man, (who suffers for good dinners and 
buttons,) and the mother of four daughters, all intent upon the great end 
of woman's life, matrimony, the forlorn hope of which simpers out every 
time she meets an unmarried man. 

Healthy, useful young women there are, and that there ai*e so few is 
the fault, not so much of the persons themselves, as of their educators. 
Wise men have spent breath, and worse than wasted ink and paper, in 
trying to show that a woman of a really strong, healthy mind cannot fill 
well her peculiar sphere in life. As if knowing ^he difference between a 
Latin verb and a mathematical proposition were to unfit her for domestic 
life, or render her hand less cooling to the fevered brow of sickness; or as 
if inquiring earnestly into the principles of political economy were to 
deafen her ear or harden her heart to the cry of the needy or sorrowful. 
There has been an endless amount of twaddle about educating the head 
at the expense of the heart, the vffecting and interesting beauty of 
woman's helplessness. Poets sing with love-lorn pathos of '' household 
gods," and " characterless women," and novel writers are always prating 
of fainting angels in silks and satins. Household gods you will find only 
in poetry, and characterless women you will meet, flatter, despise, every 
day; but, inasmuch as there is no sickness in Heaven, Seraphim are sup- 
posed not to faint. 

Girls are taught by ward and praotiee, by precept and example, that the 
best and highest end of their earthly existence is to become a parlor orna- 
ment, and even as a parlor ornament she must not do her best. If you select 
a flower, a picture, or a statuette for your parlor table, you do not look 
about for a pale, withered, drooping rose; you do not seek an insipid, 
expressionless picture, and your statue must be perfect of its sort. The 
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cheek of your Hebe must be full and round, the body must be perfectly 
modeled, and the limbs be chiseled to complete development. But the 
joung lady you put there must not wear a full cbeeki lest it blush too 
deeply; her limbs and body must not be brought to shapeliness and 
beauty, lest she be indelicate. In short, and. in plain SlngUsh, she must 
not be Tulgarly well. I know that naW| since common senpe is really 
getting fashionable, since the upheaving of thl^. great. wave of public 
sentiment, the spray and foam of which is l^MXwn ap ^hia woman's rights 
movement, the theory is changed, bnt not so the practice. *■ Now, it is 
trae we are all joining in the chorus, and bliuning the youiig wom^a for 
being the weak, useless, sentimental creature she has \)j her education 
been ahnost forced to become. Scarcely a monthly makes its appearance, 
and the weekly periodicals are getting scarce, wherein doqf^npt appear an 
article on The Rights of Woman, The Education of I^emales, Ought 
Women to Learn the Alphabet, Woman and her Influe^ice, Woman and 
bcr Sphere. All this has given, and is giving risei to a new state of affairs, 
and there is no doubt that the remedy is begun. To help this on some- 
body sings: 

" My lady is tired to death ; 
She has studied the print of a gay yelFet rug. 
And given her dear darling poodle a hug, 
And from her bay window has noticed the f&U 
Of a ripe nectarine from the sunny wall ; 
She 's embroidered an inch on some delicate lace, 
And Tiewed in the mirror her elegant face ; 
Has looked at an album, a rich hijouterict 
Then restlessly owned herself dead with ennui, 

** And my lady is tired to death, 
Exhausted. It 's strange, that as day after day 
Of her fHvolous life passes slowly away, 
So aimless and stylish, so empty and fine, 
Bo free ftt>m those duties sometimes called dirine, 
That she wearies of something, she scarcely knows what, 
Thinkfl of, not what she is, but what she is not, * 

Oh DO, all emotions are vulgar, you know, 
And my lady's hKf% always been quite wnme ilfaut/^ 

And no wonder she is tired to death. So would you and I be. But if 
her husband or father have money enougih to be able to clothe and feed 
her in her elegane^^ let her presume to attempt a dumge if shodare^ and 
if she have b^en bom with the retiring nu>desty wo can but love, then 
woe betide her future peace. Let her msJce her o*^ dresses, and wash 
her own dishes, and her name will be repeated in every parlor, aad will 
be in the mouth of every man within hearing of the report> sometimeB to 
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praise, no doubt, but more oft^OL to ridicule; and sometimes to blame. O 
if she have larger desires, let her apply her mind to study, let her attemp 
to teach, let her lift her pen as an authoress, and straightway she is oni 
of your strong minded, a blue stocking, a despiser of her lot. Let he 
presume to be decided in her own* opinions, theological, political, eco 
nomical, and especially if she be a little peculiar in her views, she ma] 
be thankful if her name is not sounded in the newspapers. < Some break 
fast-table professor wiU tell you that it does seem that she has elevated an< 
dignified herself, and that it seems rather strange that an intellectua 
man should find it no longer possible to love her. 

Female Seminaries, Ladies' Boarding Schools, and, of late, a frothj 
kind of institution known as Ladies' Colleges, are in vogue, where i 
young woman can finish mathematics, learn French, study German, get i 
smattering of Latin, a tolerable idea of most of the sciences, and some 
general knowledge of theology, all in the course of four or five years. 
Besides all this, she must take lessons in music and painting; and for 
the part the world wishes young women to act, these are just the 
schools needed. Let me here o£fer my meed of praise to that mother of 
schools for ladies in our country. God has set his seal upon the labors of 
Mary Lyon, and around his throne to-day are many redeemed souls, who, 
no doubt, hail her as the means He has been pleased to use for their sal- 
vation; and until the records of time are closed her influence for good will 
not cease. Scattered here and there through our country, are teachers, 
high minded, true, noble, and earnest, whose alma mater has been some 
school founded upon her model; but those of us who have been behind 
the scenes know very well that these are the exceptions. We know that 
now, at least, the great mass of those who graduate from these schools 
come out with a clear idea of very few of the whole course of studies. 
And, worse yet, they come out with false, degraded, unjust ideas of life. 
Instead of regarding their school-days as moments for precious garniture; 
they look upon them as making up a term of imprisonment, over which it 
is the best thing they can do to get with the least amount of work, and 
the greatest amount of stolen pleasure* The fault is, probably, not often 
in the teachers. It is in the system itself, and, more generally still, in 
the needs of the persons to be educated. The fact is, they are not get- 
ting their education to use it. They are getting over so many years of 
school, and getting ready to commence their real business in life-— ^ttiog 
^' tired to death" doing nothing. 

In an institution of which I was once for a short time a member, young 
ladies were permitted to take the same course <^ study which gentlemen 
were; and this was substantially the same as that pursued in oth^ col- 
leges. Those who joined this school were expected to take the same 
lessons and the same part in recitation which gentlemen did, and a goodly 
number were always found who could and would do it. But they were 
from the length and breadth of the land. They were from among those 
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who foresaw that they must make their education the instrain^t by which 
to procure their future daily bread; who had dotenained to make the 
most of the the talents God ha^ given them; those to whom domestic life 
might come by and by> a blessing to be accepted and used, to be only 
another opening for work in the yineyard of the Lord, and not as the great 
end of their being, not as the only desirable good. Quite often some 
young lady who could ''just as well take along six studies as three/' who 
thought that Heaven and matrimony were synonomous terms, or who 
''enjoyed" delicate health, left for some ladiea' school. They were only 
to be pitied. Their mothers had stitched dresses, and baked cakes, and 
given lessons about being ladylike, and genteel, and delicate, from the day 
they first longed for a good romp in the woods, till now; not, of coarse, 
with the avowed intention of making them unhealthy in mind and body, 
bub the direct tendency of which was such. 

Mothers still are doing just so; and you, if you are a parent, wre prob- 
ably giving just such instruction to your daughter aa will make it neces- 
sary, if she be sent to school at all, that she shall be sent to a Ladies' 
School. You may, perhaps, send her to the pul^ school so long as she 

Ji)lind to the fact that sho is a young lady, and not a little girl; but if 
e finds a teacher who is not willing to excuse her from some recitation 
ab^t once a day, and from school about.onoe a week, because she has 
the headache, or the finger ache, or some other ache, you will have to 
take her out. You will send your oldest boy Dick to school, because, as 
soon as he is old enough, you intend he shfdl learn a trade, in order that 
he may earn a decent livelihood, and you do not wish him to be an igno- 
rant mechanic. You will send your eldest daughter because every- 
body goes to school now-a-days, and she must learn to read and write 
before she is old enough to get married* You will send Harry because 
he loves his book, and you wish him to acquire a profession and make a 
useful man; and you will send Mary because she loves her book, and is 
not good far anything else; you don't believe she ever will get married. 
You wiU send Tommy because you mean to give him tho old farm, and 
even farmers need an education in this day of newspapers. But you will 
send Belle to see if she cannot be taught to be a little less hoydenish; if 
not, she will never get married. You will take the New- York Tribune 
and the Scientific American for the boys, that they may be intelligent and 
keep up with the times; and joa will take Gode/s Lady's Book for the 
girls, that they may get patterns for embroidery, and keep up with t^ 
fashions. 

We rejoice that an attempt towards a remedy is being made. The appli- 
cations of " Tired to Death," and "Nothing to Wear," are wholesome, 
no doubt, and rather caustic, but, unfortunately, they, and most of the 
other remedies yet in use, are directed against the effect, and not the 
cause; and, until the cause is removed, efforts toward a radical cure, 
though not utterly fruitless, will be of little avail. The cause is, in itself. 
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apparently futile^ bat the disease is deep. Women are, in spite of theo 
ries to the oontrarj, too generally physieafly weak; and then it is vastl] 
easier to feel that God and oar fellow creatnres have taken responsibilit] 
and neeessity for action oat of oar kinds, and that we are falfilliag om 
destiny by gently smiling apon the labors of others, than it is to feel thai 
hnmanity and christiamty are laying hardens npon as which we can onlj 
carry by earnest, indastrioas effort. We, as teachers, can do Bomething 
to bring aboat a more healthy state of things. We can show yoaog 
women that we think ignorance and stapidity a disgrace; that laziness 
is not interesting illness; that it is foil as genteel to know who is the 
Vice-President of the United States, and to know latitude from longitade, 
as it is to hare the nerroas headache; that it is more ladylike to help 
bindap a bleeding woand than it is to faint away; that cheeks painted 
by health are more beantifal than those pabted by rouge. We can show 
them that the investigation of a mathematical question is as well worthy 
of an immortal mind as the most intricate stitch in crochet. Henry Ward 
Beecher wonders where the good earnest working men come from. I 
wonder where the good, intelligent, indastrioas women come from. That 
women of middle age are so genera&f sensible, useful, worthy persons, 
only proves that there is, after all, in the female mind an under stratum 
of good sense, which only needs to be kept clear from the rubbish of 
affected weakness and morbid sentimentality that the earth may be blessed 
with wholesome and whole-souled common sense young women and girls> 
No longer then will rise the wail: 

" 8tm mj lady if firMi to dMtb ; 
Ob wottsoy fiftbd womas, falM motker, falM wife, 
Wbat Mcottii «an you gimt of yoar poor irattod life ; 
Of that lifiB that hM paf.od tike a fetwlih d^im, 
Tke lifo that has ^e* boBii to be^ bai to foem ^ 
' What aooooAt will you giro ia that swfrl lait day, 
When the ponpaAd tho shotr of theooftfa-paM away, 
When the M|i»tep<ieaasdf of tboMol he hai given 
A itewardtfaip leadived on earih aad ia Heavea ? > 



** Tind to death. 
Out off fior a nuwient year diamonds and laoe, 
And Ihine in the Itghl^ of traa womaaljr gfaeo ; 
, Look aroaqd 70a aad mo, with ojpoi railed to tho light 
Strong men and tme women, who live for the right, 
Brave hearts that ne'er faher, though dietont tho goal; 
Gkreat \\ym who«e fieroe.itruggles will never bo told, 
Whose wild stcaying hoarUi stein dntiee oontrol. 
Whose only true Ufe|8 tho lilb of the soul'' 
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THE TRUE ORDER OF STUDIES. 



BT RRT. TH08. RUL, WAITHAK, MASS. 

N| 

(Oontinutd from fA« July Number,) 

Ik our former articleB we gaye ageuenil view of the whole field of edu- 
Ition as it presents itself to us.. We propose^ now, to taJke it up Biore 
k detail, and^ in the present axtioloy to treaA partiouUfflj of mathematical 
ibtdies. Buty before wo begin the disousnon of the epe«ial subjeet; let 
IB brieflj recapitulate the genend yiewsy which lead us to assign this 
peeial 8tadj a primary place in education* 

A child's will, undor the. guidance of mson» and at the impulse of 
•uion or feeling, manifests itself through a physical organization. A 
iorfold education is therefore naeded. It is es sontial that the body should 
e in good health, and that its powecs^ both of perception and action, should 
i trained to promptness, accuracy, and eficienoy. It is necessary that 
ttt sentiments and pure emotions should be fostered, eyil passions and 
^g desires repressed. Itior can we joeglect the enlightenment of the 
isoaand the trainixig of the logical powers. Least of all will a true 
bcation fail to giye energy and purity of purpose to the will. 
Now, thes^ four modes of eduoa(tioD,'-*-the religious, which direots and 
Kvngthens the will, the intellfictualy which informs and deyelops the 
^on, the moral, which cultiyates the .taste and restrains the passions. 
Id the physical* which exercises the senaes and deyelops t^ musdes,— 
B8t be carried <»i together, and not one of them can be neglected with 
Qionity by those intrusted with the education of youUi, whether in the 
tteiy, the school, or the college. 

Again, these are three sets of intellectual powers, — ^the .perceptive, the 
^ptive, and the logical. All knowledge rests on a double basis of 
rception and conception; but perception logically precedes conception. 
^ powers of imagination apd reasoning are deyeloped through the ezer- 
» given by obseryation; hence the natural order of education would be, 
teach, first those sciences most dependent on obseryatiooi and lastly 
Ke most dependent on consciousness. Now, this order will lead us 
i to mathematics, the science in which consciousness plays the least 
^tant part; for, although our ideas of time come frcnn inward obeer- 
ion, and are thus partly deriyed from consciousness, the idea of space, 
Ich is the more important elemeut in mathematics, is wholly from 
liout. But in no other science is there any idea which is wholly free 
^ dependence upon our own consciousness of power. Geometry is 
« shown to be naturally the first study of a child; it is of all studies 
it dependent on intuitions, and therefore is best adapted for the unde- 
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veloped mind. But geometry and the mathematics in general hare a 
higher claim to be the first study of a scholar than their mere adaptation 
to the weakness of the inexperienced student. They are the necessary 
prelude to the understanding of other sciences. It must at all events be 
conceded that a minute and thorough aequaintance with mathematical 
principles is a necessary part of any successful preparation for the study 
of physics. Geometry or the calculus is the IthurieFs spear which is 
able to make a plausible physical theory assume its true appearance of 
falsehood and deformity. 

But; among the yarious branches of mathematics, which takes prece- 
dence in time ? Which comes first in the order of study, — geometry, 
algebra or arithmetic ? Beyond all controversy, we must say geometry. 
The idea of form is the first of all ideas, on which any science has been 
founded, to enter the child's mind. The child learns to recognize innu- 
merable objects by their shapes, many months and usually even several 
years before it is able to count. What stronger testimony could Nature 
bear to the propriety of teaching geometry before arithmetic f We may 
also remark that the history of the race confirms this view of the proper 
successsion of mathematical studies. Geometry had made great advances 
while yet arithmetic was but partially developed, and algebra had not yet 
been invented. 

A young child, whose attention is easily arrested by mere differences of 
figure, will usually prove an apter scholar in geometry than an older child 
whose mind has become partially accustomed to abstract thought, and 
whose attention is not so readily fixed on differences of simple outline. 
We have, for the sake of testing this view, ^ven isolated experimental 
lessons to children of various ages, and to the same child at various 
periods of life; and, although we have not kept any such precise record 
of these experiments as their importance deserved, we have been con- 
vinced that they sustained our theory. A boy of fifteen, who has never 
studied geometry, is not so well prepared to study it as he was at the age 
of ten. Of course we do not mean that a child under ten years of age is 
capable of following geometrical demonstrations; this would be contrary 
to all our philosophy of the subject. The powers of reasoning required 
in geometrical demonstrations are not developed until four or five years 
later. 

One great cause of the neglect of geometry in our primary school edu- 
cation is, doubtless, to be found in this false view of the study; — ^that it 
is simply a logical drill. Even many of the admirers of mathematics, 
pleading for the use of geometry in education, take this view of the study, 
that it is a means of developing the power of continuous thought and 
consecutive reasoning. Thus, also, in Sir William Hamilton's argument 
against the study, he contents himself with showing that other sciences 
afford better training for the powers of lo^cal thought. 

But the powers of observation and the powers of imagination or con- 
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eption are as important as those of reasoning; and the great Talae of 
^metrj for the young child is the stimolous which it giTes to the habit 
t exact observation, and to the power of dear, definite ooneoptioii. In 
uder to produce this beneficial effect upon a child's mind^ it must, how- 
krer, be presented in a form adapted to his powers, and to his natural 
Lodes of thought. We have found, in our own experience, nothing bet- 
ler, for the first lessons, than the little bricks described by Miss Edge- 
^h. We do not refer to the blocks of yarious shapes which may be 
Imdinarily found in the toy-shops. Those described in ''Frank *' are much 
better, — ^rectangular parallelopipeds, whose dimensions are in the ratio 
1:2:4. Those which we have had manufactured and placed for sale 
tith Messrs. Holden & Cutter, Boston, are of birch or maple, two inches 
Inigj one inch wide, and half an inch thick. When made with care, 
mdJy in these propor^ons, and provided with a small percentage of 
Uockg having the same width and depth, but of the length of one inch 
ind of four inches, they furnish the means, not only of inexhaustible 
[imasement, but of valuable intellectual development. They should be 
|i& the hands of a child from the time he is eighteen months old to the 
[age of ten years. The ehild mast be taught to lay these bricks exactly, 
iMdng joints, Inndingeoorses together, and so on, as in real brickwork. 
iTheTsriety <tf stmctores, all beautiful and symmetrica], which an inge- 
ooioB boy of ten years old will make with a hundred of these assorted 
blocks would astonish the uninitiated. Square and oiroular boildings, 
pynumds, crosaes, gfiteways, cokunns snzmounted by crosses, and natural 
arches of various forms, may be oombined in a variety of modes. For 
tiie building of real arehes, centerings must be provided, and also a sub- 
stitute for mortar in the shape of numerous little keystones or wooden 
wedges, one of which is to be inserted in each joint of the arch before 
ftfae centering is removed. It will be apparent that this play cultivates 
'the imagination, as weU as the observing powers, and leads, under the 
I guidance of a teacher, to habits of precision, in observing, and in acting. 
The second means of geometrical education is to be found in the Chinese 
^hngram, or geometrical puzzle. This consists in giving a child the out- 
iBnes of a figure, and requiring him to form the figure by placing together 
I a given number of pasteboard triangles. Outlines should at first be given 
'vhich may be formed by placing together two or three triangles, and the 
complexity of the outlines may afterwards be increased eo as to require 
18 many as seven pieces of pasteboard. These puzzles are adapted for 
eldldren of the age of from four to twelve yean. They cultivate the 
(ower of exact observatkm, and of the rapid analysis or dissection of 

^ When the child is able to analyze fignros compoBed of three or four 
iriim^es, which may be at the age of from six to eight years, he will be 
teady for geometrieftl tr^th in an abstract form of words; but great oare 
bast be taken that he do not learn to say the words by rote. The great 
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yalue of geometry to a ehild of that age lies in the power which it may 
give him of building a clear and precise image^ in his mind; of that which 
he has not actually seen. Care must also be taken not to attempt to 
make him understand the proof of the position which you announce to 
him; let him receive it on trust as food for his imagination, and not 
attempt to establish it as a datum for reasoning. If the child asks for 
proof; and the demonstration is fully within the grasp of his mind, it may 
be well to give it to him; but there are few children under ten years who 
are capable of understanding the simplest geometrical demonstration. 
On the other hand; there are primary schools in Waltham in which scores 
of children under ten years of age have been made thoroughly acquainted 
with the leading truths of the geometry of the triangle and the circle; 
many; also, under the age of twelve; who have obtained a dear knowl- 
edge of the relations of the cyoloidal curves to their eyolutes; and of 
some of the principal theorems concerning conic sections and the cate> 
nary curve. The value of this knowledge to these children wiU be mani- 
fold. It has already afforded to each of them an excellent culture of the 
power of clear perception; it has enlarged their sphere of thought, and 
hnked the highest mathematical truth with their playthings; — ^the hoop; 
the swing; the jumping-rope, and the ball; it has made them partakers 
in the fruit gathered by the highest spirits of our race. This clearness 
and precision of observation and of conception will be of use in eveiy 
occupation of lifC; and render their testimony and th^ir Judgment of more 
value to themselves and to other men; even the powers of the eye and 
of the hand will be more likely to receive an accurate self-culture; for use 
in the mechanic artS; from this imposed culture of the geometrical imdg- 
ination. And if there be, among the children thus early furnished with 
the gerins of this science; any scholar whose natural gifts peculiarly: fit 
him to advance its progress; or to use to advantage the higher mathemat- 
ics; there is nothing which could more surely lead him to application (han 
to give him the the curious and interesting results which have been 
attained by the application of others. As the imagination is stimulated 
to action by the visible forms of nature, so is the reason stimulated to 
action by the creations of the imagination. The sight of a hanging chain; 
for example, stimulates the imagination to conceive of the curve line 
formed by a chain of infinitely small links. This conception arouses the 
logical powers to inquire into the relations of tho parts of such a curve 
to each other. A boy of ten years old; playing with a chain fence, may 
be taught; and may, by his mueukr power, roughly test the truth of the 
assertion; that the horisontal tension oi a chain is equal to the weight of 
a piece ef diaia equal in length to the radius of curvature of the lowest 
point of the curve; and may easily draw the eoroBary th^t no amount of 
power can draw a flexible thread horizontally perfectly straight. The 
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marveloasness of this corroUary will fix the theorem ineradicably in his 
remembrance; and, if he be a boy of mathematioal power, he will, years 
afterwards, when he takes up the demonstrations of geometry, wish to 
know the proof of the proposition. Bat he will ftnd that simple geom- 
etry is not enough. He takes up algebra, and applies it to geometry, but 
the theorem is still too dificult; he adds the resources of trigonometry, 
but is no nearer the proof that he desires. He enters college, and learns 
the mairelous uses of Descartes' co-ordinates, but this simple problem 
is beyond the reach of their ma^c. Finally, his curiosity, aroused so 
many years before, is gratified when in his senior year ho has learned 
something of Leibnitz and Newton's Calculus, and something of the 
Analytical Mechanicf of Lagrange, and takes up the discussion of the 
catenary curve. Nor does the student who has early learned such truths 
come to these studies under the same disadvantages as ordinary scholars. 
The young men of our colleges, when entering on the study of higher 
curves, have a two-fold difficulty, that of mastering the conception of the 
curves, and that of mastering the use of the analytical instrument by 
which they are investigated. But when the student has already a knowl- 
edge of the curve, and an ease in producing geometrical pictures before 
his fancy, he can bend his whole force upon the mastery of the analytieal 
instrument* 

To be Continued* 
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Amono all compositions, these alone deserve the name of sacred lyrics. 
These alone contain a poetry that meets the spiritual nature in all its 
moods and in aD its wants — ^which strengthens virtue with glorious ex- 
hortations, gives angelic eloquence to prayer, and almost rises to the 
seraph's joy in praise. They resounded amidst the courts of the taber- 
nacle; they floated through the lofty and solemn spaces of the temple. 
They were sung with glory in the halls of Zion; They were sung with 
sorrow by the stream of BabeL Chorused by the winds of Heaven, they 
have swelled through Qod's own temple of sky and stars ; they have 
rolled over the broad deserts of Asia, in the matins and vespers of ten 
thousand hermits. They have rung through the deep valleys of the Alps, 
in the sobbing voices of the forlorn Waldenses; through the ateeps and 
caves of Scottish Highlands, in the rude chanti^gs of the Soottish Coven- 
anters; througj^ the woods and wilds of priviiUve Am«ric% in the heroic 
hallelujahs of the early jpilgrims. 
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Sttpmntenhnt's gfjartmfiit. 



OPINIONS, BTC, FROM THE OFFICE OF THE STATE 
SUPERINTENDENT. 

(Continued from (he Jviy Ifimber.) 

ALTULATIOW OV FBOOXXDIITOP. 

Q, Can a Special Meeting alter any of the determinatious of the Annual Meet- 
ing? 

A. In some caaes ; but not to vitiate existing contracts. School District meet- 
iogs are authorized to alter, repeal, and modify then: proceedings, as occasion may 
require. This must be taken in connection with other parts of the law, and must 
be understood as granting only a conditional power ; for, whenever oontrada have 
been entered into, liabQUiea incurred, or expenditures of money actually made, in 
the prosecution of any measures directed by the district, a repeal, alteration, or 
modification of such measures will not he sanctioned, as bo means exist to indem- 
nify those who may be losers thereby. This is the substance ot a dedsloa by 
Judge Wiight, former State Superintendent. So long as the matter is entirely in 
the hands of the district, they may modify their action as they see fit ; but after 
it has wholly or partially passed into the hands of a thuxl party the district will be 
held to a strict iolfillment. 

POWBBS AMD DUTIIS OV OVFICSBS, 

Q. If the Clerk neglects to hire a teadier, can the Treasurer do so ? 

A. He can not The law expressly ntakes it the duty of the Clerk to hire teach- 
ers ^that is, to contract with them in the name of the district. The law does not 
authorize any other person to thus bind the district. 

Q, In case no direction is given at the Annual Meetmg in regard to the length 
of school, for how long a time can the Board hire a teacher ? 

A, For three months, and no mora They are empowered to do this that the 
district may not lose its apportionment through their neglect ; but they have no 
authority to do more than this. 

Q. Can a person who has not been in the State long enough to be a voter, hold 
oiBce in 'a school district ? 

A. There is nothing in the law to prohibit a person's holding office until he 
becomes a voter, but there is a manifest impropriety In it. 

Q. Will a More on the part of the Town Superintendent to give the proper 
notice of the alteration of a district vit'ate the alteration? 
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A. Such a defect may be remedied hj the endorsement of consent bj the Board 
upon the order of alteration, which wOl valve all informalities. Any sach in- 
formality will not be held sufficient to vitiate the action of the Town Superintend- 
ent, unless it can be made to appear that such neglect worked to the positive 
injury of one of the parties, or that a protest was entered against such informal 
proceedings. It is always advitable to proceed hi strict confbrmity with the law, 
but merely technical objections will not be held sufficient to render void acts in 
themselves unobjectionable. 

Q. Can officers hiro a teacher with the understanding that he shall boarii 
around? 

A The contract must state a specified price, and the teacher must attend to 
his own board. If an arrangement can be made mutually satisfactory, the teacher 
can board around. The Board caxmot force the teacher upon the people, nor 
can the teacher demand that the people shall board hun. 

Q, In case of a joint district, how should clerks make out their report so that 
they shall not be duplicated ? 

A. The only two points in which it is necessary to guard against duplication are 
in reporting the number of children, and moneys received. The report should be 
in the ibUowing form : — 

Children in the town of M., — Males . Females . 

Children in the t»wn of N.,— Males . Females . 

And the same form in reporting meneys : — 

Received Arom A. B., Snperintendent of Town of M., $ . 

Received from C. D., Baperintendent of Town of K., $ . 

and then the Superintendent of each town will enter in his report only those por- 
tions ot the report relating to his town. 

Q. Under the present School Law, have districts the power to grade their 
schools 7 

A. They have the power to grade their district schools, and employ teachers in 
the different grades, or districts, and may unite and form Union High Schools. 
The former coorae is preferable in most cases. 

TikXIS. 

Q. Can taxes voted at the annual meeting be collected by the District Treas- 
urer? 

Ai They can not. The law of 1849, which is now in force, applies only to 
taxes voted at li special meeting. 

Q, Has the Town Treasurer any authority to receive Town Orders in payment 
of dislarict taxes ? 

A, He has not ; and if he does thus receive them, he must pay the Tnoney to 
the districts upon demand. Town orders are applicable only to town taxes. 
District taxes must be paid in cash, and kept separate from all other taxes. 

Q. Can the Town Treasurer assess the district taxes with other taxes ? 

A, He can not. They must be assessed in a separate column. 

S. H. CARPENTER, 
AM9i$tmt State Superintendents 
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DISTRIBUTION OP WfBSTBB'S DI0TIOErA.ET. 

JBadAx Cb,— HarmoDy 4; Union 3; Bergen 8; Greenwood 4; Clinton 3; 

Whitestown2; Hambnrga; Forest 4, 26 

^roum,— Holland 3; Glenmore 3; New Denmark 4; Rockland 4; Howard 4, 17 

i9t^a^.— Belvidere 1 ; MaxvilleS; Cross 3 ; Alma 3 ; Naples 4, U 

CaZtinM^.— Harrison 6 ; Bantoul2; Brillion 2, 9 

Ctoffc.— Pine Valley 8 ; LewisSi 6 

Ob2»m5ta.— Columbus 3 ; IiOwyille2; Scott 2, 7 

O'aw/ord.— Freeman 7 ; Sa>ttl2; Waozeka 6» 25 

I>(ine.~Berr7 1 ; Dunn 1; Feny 8 ; Burke 1 ; Black Earth 2 ; Madison 2,.. 10 
Dodge.^Boarev Dam 1 ; Chester 1 ; Le Boy 1 ; Portland 1 ; Ashippun 1 ; 

Westfordl, 6 

i^or.— Gibraltar 4 ; Liber^ Grove 1, 6 

2Xw^2a9.— Superior 2, 2 

Z>tinn.— Dunn 5 ; Spring Brook 6, 10 

Ibnd du Zoc— Kosendale 1 ; Spring Yale 1 ; Forest 1 ; Eldorado 1 ; Fond da 

Lac 6; Osceola 5; Metomen2; Alto 2; Byron 2, 21 

arofrf.— PotosiSj BlueRiverS; Qamo 2, 8 

flifeen.— Jefferson 5; Monroe 6, 10 

JoiMi.— Mineral Point 3 ; Mifflin 3 ; Linden 2: Waldwick 3 ; Pulaski 7, 18 

Jaej&wm.— Irving 3 ; HiztonS; Konhfleld2; Bristol?, 15 

Ji^eraon. — ^AztalanS; JefEersonl; Concord 2, 6 

^MooiMMa— Xlarlton 4, ^ ^ 

J^auMkOb— Kenosha 7, 7 

Xa CVoMt.— Jackum 3 ; HQUaiid4; OnalaBk&4; Fanningtoa4; BaDfp>r4,. 19 
La JSiy«Me.— Belmont 4 ; Center 2 ; New Diggings 1 ; Aigyle 3 ; Wiota 3 ; 

Benton 1, U 

La i\»fite.— La Polnte 1, , 1 

Manaowoc—Two Rivers 3 ; Mishioott (; Gibson 1 ; Cooperatowa 4; Frank- 
lin 5, 18 

Mxraffum, — Mosineel; Jenny 2, 3 

Jfargue^te.— BuflWo3; Springfleld4; Oxford I, 8 

jrOwofifee.— City of Milwaukee 12, 12 

JTonroe.— Portland 10 ; Angeb4; La Fayette 4; Adrian 2; Tomah 5; 

Itidgeville4^ 29 

Oco»<o-— Marinette 6 J Stiles 8, 8 

Oic^omie.—- Hortonia 2 ; Medina 1 ; Appleton 2 ; Bmbarras 2, 7 

Osai(X»&— Cedarburg 1 ; Fredonia 1, 2 

JPierotf.— Diamond Bluff 1 ; Trim Belle 4; Greenwood 8 ; Perry 2; Pleasant 

Valley 8, 15 

Amount, 859 
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Brought forward, 369 

/VSb---Alden 3, 3 

I^ertage.--&tevem Point 12; Amherst 4 ; Almond 6 ; Stodcton 8 ; Lanaik 5; 

Bnena Tista 6, 40 

/Zodne.— Hacine 4 ; Burlington 2, 6 

ilfeftbnd.— Sodtbridge 2 ; lfaTshiin4; t>&yUmt) Sagto6; Henrietta 8; 

Akan 2 ; Bloom 4 ; Richland 6 ; Buena Vfeta 2 ; Sylvan «; WestfordB; 

Willow 6, 56 

Bock,—B»rmOnyl; Kewark9; Beloit2; Glintonl; Bock 1, 14 

Bt, Croix—Ceylon 2 ; Hudson 2 ; Erin-PnOBia 8 ; St Josephs 1 ; Hammond 4 ; 

Richmond 8; Somerset 1, 16 

iSiitiA;.r~Woodland2; Freedomfi; Fairfieldl; Baraboo 1, 9 

SfhdfoygaHi^. — Kitchell 2 ; Herman 1 ; Plymouth 1 ; lima 2, 6 

IrtmpeieafL — Preston 4; Arcadia 1; IVempeleau'S, 10 

Wafew^— Sharon 12 ; Linn 2; Delavan 2, 16 

TWmW«^<o».— Hartford 4, 4 

Wcatkesha. — Oconomowoc 2, 2 

TFoiipaca.— lola 2 ; Scandinavia 6; Weyauwega5; Lind8; Union 3, 18 

Woua^ra—Oasis 3 ; BloomfleldS; Hancock 7; Deerfield 2, 15 

M»n«6a^o— "Winchester 2 ; Oshkosh 2 ; Algoma 1, 6 

P<5pm.— Waubek 4 ■. 4 

JvMOMk. — ^Lemonweir 1 ; Germantown 4 ; Seven MOe Greek 4 ; Lindioa 2 ; 

Armenia 2, 18 

Green I^akc — Seneca 4 ; Qreen Lake 1 ; Berlin 3; Markesao 1, 9 

TTowJ.— Dexter 3, 3 

iSw Cto«r«.— Bridge Creek 2 ; Hallmoon4, 6 

Total, 618 

Supi, ofPuh, Instruction in accH with State </ Wisconsin, 

1869. Or. Dr. 
F^ ^th. To Dictionaries on band at the settlement with Investi- 
gating Committee of the Legislature^ Y 

Aug. lit. IHoiionarieB purdiased as per act of Legislature^ ap- 
proved March 17, 1869, 60d 

" Dictionaries returned by L. Lee, Kenosha, 6 

Distribution of Dictionaries as above (613) as per vouch*« 
era in the office of this Department 613 

Total,.-.. 613 613 

LYMAN 0. DRAPER. 

Supt. 4/ Pub, InstmeHon. 
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NOTICE. 

Town Saperintendents are earnestly desired, immediatelj upon the annual elec- 
tion, to send the names of the newlj elected Clerks, either to the editor of the 
Journal of Education, or to this department, that (he address of the Journals 
may be changed accordingly. Town Superintendents and District Clerks can be 
supplied with the new School Law upoa aj^lioation. The laws will be sent by 
Express to all ayaHable points, and by mail to towns where there is no Express 
line. an. CARPENTER, 

Madison, Sept It, 1859. AmriarU StaU Si^i. 



TEACHERS* INBTITUTBS JOR 1869. 

In compliance with inyitations received, and with the assurances that suitable 
local arrangements will be made, a Txachkbs' iNSTiTUTa will be held as fbllows : 



At Elkhom, commencing Monday 


evening, 


October 3d. 


*• Sheboygan, 


(1 


<( 


1. 


II 


8d. 


" Waupun, 


i( 


tt 


il 


II 


10th. 


" Appleton, 


u 


n 


II 


II 


10th. 


"Mmeral Point, 


l( 


IC 


II 


II 


nth. 


" Richland, 


ti 


ii 


II 


(I 


17th. 


" GalesviUe, 


n 


(( 


II 


11 


24th. 


" River Falls, 


IC 


It 


II 


II 


24th. 


" Eau Claire, 


tl 


11 


a 


II 


Slst. 


*• Baraboo, 


(1 


II 


«i 


II 


31st. 


" Milton, 


II 


II 


II 


November 7th. 


** Kenosha 


il 


II 


II 


II 


7th. 


" Beloit, 


ii 


»( 


II 


«i 


14th. 


'* Madiflon, 


n 


II 


II 


II 


2l8t. 



Bach Institute will be opened on the Monday evening named above with an 
address on the subject of Public Instruction, and will dose on the Friday eyenisg 
feUowing. 

During each dtay there will be exercises, conducted by competent and experi- 
enced teachers, illustrative of the principles and methods of education applicable 
to public schools of different grades. 

Each evening will be devoted to an address, or discussions on some educational 
subject, which the public generafly are invited to attend. 

Teachers, or those who are preparing to teach, who enroll their names as in 
attendance on Monday evening or Tuesday morning, will be provided with a home 
daring the session of the Institute. The place of meeting will be announced in 
the local, papers. Hbnbt Babnabd, 

, ADiaoK, Sept 19, 1869. Agent cf Begenta ofNonrnd SehooiR 
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SJafJmatital ifprlmint. 



Editor Journal: — ^In the Augast number of the JounuU Mr. Ingalls 
gives U8 y*=-2pwz for the equation of a parabola. He states that t^ and 
z, in this equation^ are functions of x, and that the equation contains 
three variables. If t^ and z are each functions of x, then v)z=f{x)f and 
we get y«=2>tr2=2p/(a?), and there are, in reality but two variables. 
Again, the law of relation between the ornate and abscissa of a para- 
bola is this: the square of the ordinate varies as the abscissa. Now, if 
y*:=2pwz be the equation of a parabola, y^ varies as the product ioZf and 
therefore, by the above law, we must regard this product as a symbol 
representing the abscissa, and, as above, the equation contains only two 
variables. In my solution of problem 6, 1 deduced the equation ^'=(x'a") 
tan. A tan. A^, and stated that it was the equation of an hyperbola. Mr, 
Ingalls says this equation can be made to refer other curves, and in proof 
he deduces y^z=(x^B^) tan. A tan A^ from a circle, when the origin is at 
one extremity of a diameter. The two equations are certainly of the same 
form, and this clearly indicates that their loci are curves of the same 
class. As his equation refers to one of the conic sections, mine must 
also refer to one of the same curves; but the particular one of the conies 
which each refers to will depend upon the constants in each. The con- 
stants in the two equations differ materially. In my equation, a repre- 
sents the. distance from the origin to where the curve cuts the axis of x; 
in his equation this distance is zero, and a, in my equation, vanishes in 
his; and the constant R of his equation, has no corresponding constant 
in mine. It is often the case that the same form of an equation will give 
different loci for different values assigned to its constants. Thus: 
y*=wM;+naj' may be made to refer to each of the conic sections, by giving 
m and n proper values. In like manner, the equation a'y*+&V=25'afl; 
may be made to refer to a circle, an elipse, an hyperbola, or even a para 
bola, by ^ving a* and h^ proper vidues. I hope before closing this article 
to so fiir trace the locus of niy equation as to put its identity beyond 
dispute. 

If Mr. Ingalls will refer to pages 112-115 of Robinson's Analytical 
Geometry, he will find exceptions to the '^ universal custom '' of accenting 
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or otherwise marking the oo-ordinates of a particular point. Accenting 
need only be resorted to when it is necessary to keep the particular co- 
ordinates distinct from the general ones; but this is not necessary in 
eliminations, and so I did not resort to it.* 
In my' solution, the equation 

y«=(a;«-a«)tan. ^tan. ^» (1) 

was obtained by multiplying y=^fl;+aj tan. ^* - - - -(2) 
intoy=(aj — a) tan -4 (3) 

Let X and y be the same in both (2) and (3). In (2) and (3) we cannot 
have the condition tan. ul = tan. A^, for this would give x+a=x — a, 
which is absurd; hence, tan. A and tan. A^ cannot both reduce- to zero 
for the same values of y and x, The result of this is, that when y=0, 
we also have tan. ^^=0 in (1), and (aj— a)=0 in (3), and therefore 
(j3a')=0 in (1). That is, when y=0, aj=±.o. Hence, the locus cuts 
the axis of a; in two points, which are at equal points from the origin C, 
(see diagram in Jan. No.), but in opposite directions. The curve cannot, 
therefore, be a parabola. Again, the curve cannot be an ellipse, for if it 
was, a' would necessarily be positive. As we have shown the curve to 
be a conic section, and also shown that it is not a drcle, an ellipse, or a 
parabola, it must be an hyperbola. Aside from this, all real values of x, 
greater than +a, gives two real and equal values of y— one positive and 
the other negative. Hence, the curve is symmetrical with reference to 
the axis of x, and extends indefinitely to the right of A, and to the left 
of -4*. If we solve the equation with reference to x, we shall find that 
every real value of y gives two real and equal values of a>-H)ne positive 
and the other negative. This shows the curve to be symmetrical with 
reference to the axis y. Of all the curves whose equations are of the 
second degree, the hyperbola alone enjoys all these properties. 

In conclusion, I will state that I believe my method of solving problem 
6 will also apply to its modification, as given by Mr. IngaQs. Of course 
the modification changes some of the constants, and this may change the 
form of the locus, but not its order. 

TTatbrfobd, August, 1859. A. W. ITniTCON. 

Another Solution of JPrehhm No, 26. — Let 3io=w6i^ of Bti<^, and 
let fl^sxAA and BA distance from the end* Conceive the weight conoen- 
trated at the point of gravitatitfn, which is the centre, then will 

*Mr. IngalU'eritioitm on Mr. Whitoom's revised formnia for correcting the hyperboUt 
wu founded on some typographical errors in the solation given, and therefore no t 
ezaetlj legitimate, though called for by the solation ai published.— En. Joitrhal. 
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i X »=(i— jc) X 2aj=Zw— 2&J. Clewr of frftelions, tLtdte and ti'anBpose thd 
tenn^ we have 4xv)=^lw, -i-w ^e kftve 4!e=37> or s«| ; then tiie l>emi]g 
pole will be i the length from the end opposite of C. B. WooDWJiitD. 

Solution 0/ Problem M. 23.-^Let ABC lie the 

triangle, and EFGH the reotax^e. ¥o mtkt the 

question general, place the area of the trioiigle 

2a 
=a, the base BC=J, then -^=the altitude. Let 



x=ihe altitude ofthe triangle AEF, then -:r — ir= / \ 

V 

EG=FH=the altitude of the rectangle. By the bq 

2a 
aimUar triaiigleB ABO and AEF we have-^: ft :: a; : EF. Hence 

Vx 5'j» /2a \ 
-2--=EF=GHa=the base of the rectangle. Therefore -o~"('x ^y^ 

the area of the rectangle. Now by placingf-T^ — 2aj i5a;=0, we find ^=^ 

From the above we learn that tiie altitude of the rectangle=half tho 
altitude of the triangle, the base of the rectangle *= half tho base of the 
triangle, and the area of the rectangle half the area of the triangle. 

In problem 23 a=84 sq. feet hence ■q"=^2 sq. feet, the area of the rec- 
tangle required ' L. Caxpbxll. 

Problem 27b, 30.-^A and B set out for the same place, in the same di- 
rection. A travels eighteen miles per day, and afler nine days turns and 
goes back as far as B has traveled in nine days; he then turns again and 
overtakes B. twenty-two and one-half days from the time they first set 
out. At what rate did B travel ? 



rr 2a a , h^x 

Hence -r — a=-i- 





Problem No. 31.— A gentleman wants to ride from the eity of to the 
city of jy, the cities being a miles apart. Now, from to A| which is b 
miles, or from C to any phice B, in the road D A, which is perpendicular 
to the road AG, he can ride after the rato of e miles an. hour; but from 
A to D he can ride faster, or after tho rate of d miles an hour. To find 
B, the plaee to whidbhe mast directly ride in order to perform bia jour- 
ney in the least possible time. 
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ProbUmlTQ. 32.~-T]iree n^ trian^M FAD, 
FBD, FOD, being superposed, there are given the 
following relations : The perpendioiilar FD is 
common; the base of FAD exceeds the base of 
FBD bj AB=a; the base of FBD exceeds the 
base of FCD bj BC=»5; the angles FAD and FBD 
are complementary, and FAD ia double FGD; re- 
quired the area of each triangle. A. W. Whitcom. 




(Siitarial Slistfllanj 



Wx give this month a part of Fro£ Larkin's address, and Miaa BisselVs e»Bjt 
read before the State Teacher's Association. They will repay a careful perusal 
We hope to give, ere long, a portion of Prof, BuUer*s admirable lecture on the 
Stu^y of the Classics. 

We commend to teachers, especially to those engaged in primary schools, the 
ardde in the present number on **The True Order of Studies," by Rey. Thomas 
Hill, of Waltham, Mass. It is taken from Mr. Barnard's Journal of EducatioD, 
and is a part of one of a series on the same subject. Those who have read the 
portion heretofore publiihed in the Journal will be prepared to appreciate, and we 
think, agree with the author in his treatment of the subject. Mr. Hill has been 
chosen to the Presidency of Antioch College, and, after Dr. BeUows, who was 
designated by Mr. Mann as his successor, there is no one better fitted to take the 
place made vacant by the death of the great apostle of popular education. 

District Clbbks and Town Superintendents will do the districts under their 
charge a fayor by forwarding the names of the newly elected clerks to this ofSoe 
with as little delay as possible. 

TBACBEfis^ Institutss.— It wlll be seen that Chancellor Barnard has arranged 
a series of Institutes to be held m different localities hi the State during October 
and Kovember, He has secured several competent gentlemen to assist him in 
the work, and it is expected that there will be a large attendence of teachers, and 
that much good will be done m elevating the standard of qualifioations of teach- 
ers, and areusing the people to. the hnportance of secarmg all the benefits which 
may be derived from our i^tem of firee schools. 
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KoBHAL Department in Hias Sohckxls— TaAOHiNa an Art as wilz* as a 
SciiNOs.— We find in the fiacine Advocate a oommunication from MA McMynn 
to the Board of Education of that city, on the subject of normal instruction, and 
it contains so much sound sense, and is so applicable to every similar case, that 
we quote a portion of it : 

*' We may remark that in organizing this department there are two courseF, 
either of which we may follow. The first and easiest is to signify to the Board 
of Normal Regents that a normal department has been organized ; to transfer 
from the register of the high school to the register of the normal department the 
names of such as can be induced to express a wish for normal instruction ; to 
change the names of some of some of our dasaes, and slightly modify our meth- 
ods of recitation ; to prefix names to the lectures now given daily, so as to meet 
the requirements of the Normal Board, and then fill up the blanks and verify by 
oath a statement, as true of our high school during the, past three years, as of 
some of those institutions that have drawn hundreds or thousands of dollars firom 
the treasury ot the State. If the ftiture is to be as the past, we would thus fulfill 
the requirementfi of the Board, and receive oar share of the fund; 

''The other course is difibrent. Our action would be based on the lact that 
teaching is both a science and an art The scienoe may be taught by instruction 
but the art must be learned by practice. One who knows only the sconce is no 
more a teacher than one who understands the laws of light is an ocWist. The 
college^ academy, and hig^ school, as such, must fail in the effort to teach teach- 
ing. They may teach much that a teacher must know, but they cannot teach 
him what he must do. Who could become a painter by listening to lectures on 
the works of Reubens and Vandyke, or a sculptor by hearing descriptions of the 
master-pieces of Thorwaldsen and Powers? 

*' We are able to furnish for observation and inspection a system of schools, 
capable of improvement, it is true, hut still coherent and harmonious. It is not 
enough to see the teaching done, but Uo who would understand it must do it. 
He who would learn how to govern a school, must govern it* All the Board of 
Begents require at present, is, that certam instruction should be given in the 
s(dence ; but we possess the means of instructing also in the art. The Tralnmg 
School is all-important— A school where the normal oandidate may apply his 
knowledge, and, under the direction of a clear head and a quick eye, may learn 
the art of teaching. To make a swordsman, we do more than lecture on the con- 
struction, temper and polish of the blade ; we teach the hand to hold and the arm 
to wield it Now, while we admit that the science of teaching may be taught 
without the model school, in which the student is to pracltoe, we cannot see how 
It is possible to teach the art And we think our system embraces the model 
schools, or, at least, those which, properly improved, may become so. We have 
aU departments, the primary, iuteimediate, ^ramswr, ttid high school, iu irkds^ 
students may be trained, and where they may learn the art, in the only way an 
art can be learned— by practidng it What we ought to do, then, is to devebpe 
a trainmg school, where teaching shall be taught.^* 
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Th«8e are correct ticws ; and we leam that at Platteville, Palm jra, and some 
ottier places, the normal students are required to take charge of classes dailjr, and 
thas leam the art| as well as the science, of teaching. 

EpuOATioir IN IBXLAND.— The 24th Beport of the Gommiesioners of National 
Education in Treland, shows that at the end of 1867 there were 5,337 8cho<ds in 
cgperation, an average daily attendance of 268,167 children, the average number 
in the rolls being 61i,4i5. There were thirteen district model schoplsj and 106 
national agricultural scboola The total receipts of the commissioners amounted 
to £a02»22i, and their expenditure to £269,425. 

Ambrican Books. — ^Mr. Hilliard, in a letter iSrom Liverpool to the Boston Cour- 
ier, states that in the examination of travelers' luggage by the oflBcers of customs, 
American reprints of English books are absolutely excluded ; they are taken 
away and destroyed. Thackeray was In this way deprived of his copies of the 
Appleton*s reprints of his own works. 

Mineral Point.— We leam from the city Superintendeiit, B. D. Pulford, Bsq., 
that the pubUc sdiools will open aboixt the flx«t of October, under the chaige of 
Alexander Wilson, £sq^ as principal, and Hiss Henrietta L. Froseus and MiaB 
Celeste L. Minor, assistanta The new bulldmg for the high school will bo reedy 
for occupation, and the other rooms put in good condition. The graded Sfs* 
tern will be adopted, and it is to be hoped that our citizens will lend what aid they 
can m sustaining this course. A normal department will also be instituted in con* 
naotton with the higher department — fMbane^ 

MiLWAUKxx. — ^From the late school canvass, We leam that the number of chil- 
dren betweea the ages of four and twenty years is 14,933, of which there have 
been in attendance at school the past year in the public schools 7,299, and in pri- 
vate schools nearly 2,000, making in all nine -fifteenths of the whole number. 

BAom.-^Tbe whole number of pupils reported as attending the public sehoolt 
of this dty, ibr the year ending July 6th, 1859, is 2,276, of which ttumber 1177 
were males, and 1099 femalef^ distrlbtited as follows : in the high sohocd 174, 
grammar schools 520, iBtermedlate 284, and primary 1^48. 

Prxsoott, Pierce Co.— A new school-house is in ^process of erection in this 
place. The building is to be 86 by 64 feet, two stories high, and is to be com. 
pleted by the 1st of November at a cost of $4,600. 

N«w ExoHAKO«s.-*-We have Teoeired Ko. I of Vol 1 tjK f%e Jovmal cf SAif^ 
eaitkn^ pfttdished monthly at Richmond, Tenn», by C. L. Randolph, who is the 
principal editor, assisted by H. H. Harris and C. R. Darnell ; terms $1.50 per 
amram, in advance. The Jbumal is to be defoted to the diacuBsion of the sah- 
jeot of the govemtnent of schools, best plans for imparting instruction, text^KN^ 
location and oonstructlon of schooUhouSes,^ the relative duties of parents, teadien 
and students, etc., etc. We wish it much success. 
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Wi have aJao reoeived a prospectus of a joumal to be Issued this month at 
Louisville, Kly., under the patronage of the Kentucky Association of TeachecSy 
and edited by K. A. HolyokOi assisted by a number of competent gentlemen, It 
is to be named The Educational Mmthly^ and to be devoted to Education, Science, 
Art^ and Literature. Subscription price $2.00 a year, Addresi E. A. Holyoke, 
fiesident Editor, LouiaylUe, Ky. 

LiPxlLLUSTRATED.^We hare before commended this raluable paper to our 
readers, and again call attention to it as a substitute for reading books for the 
more advanced pupils in our schools. It presents a great variety and amount of 
useful matter, is profUaely illustrated with views of buildings, machinery, etc., 
accompanied by descriptions, and cannot fijdl in interesting children, as well as 
adults. A series of articles entitled *' The Builder,'' is now in course of publica- 
tion in its columns, in which instruction is given in practical architecture, em* 
bracing designing, drafting, masonry, carpentering, plumbing, painting, roofing and 
ventilating, with drawings, plans, and other illustrations, and they are worthy of 
a careful perusal by every one who wishes ior Intormation on thii important sub* 
jeet Published weekly by Fowler k WeUfl, 308 Broadway New-York, at the 
foUowing rates: single oopy one year $2.00 ; three oopies $4 00; five eopiee 
$6.00 ; ten copies $10.00. It will be sent to new subscribers, in dubs, three 
months for 26 cents. 

Thi Colleqk JoufiNAL OF MfioiOAL SoiKNOL—We hsvo hitherto neglected to 
notice this valuable exchange, not because we were insensible of its merits, but 
because of a want of room, and the pressure of other matter. Though out of the 
direct line of educational effort, as connected with our common echools, the teacher 
wUl find much in its pages to assist him in the proper periormanee of one part of 
his duty, the discipline and development of the physical nature of the children 
under his care ; and it will be a great advance In the standard of qualifications of 
teachers, when they shall be expected to know something of physiology, anatomy, 
the nature of disease, and the operation of medicines. The College Joumal is 
ably edited by Professors King, Sherwood, Cleveland, Howe^ St. John, and Judge 
of the Eclectic College of Medicine, Cincinnati, and, while designed mainly for the 
profeasbn, contains a great amount of valuable information suited to the capacities 
and waoti of the profesHonal reader. 

The winter session of the Boleetk» CoUege oommeiioss on ihe lOth inst, at Cis. 
cUmati, and oontinuesinxteen week& Terms as kiiowB : MatrioulatkA $5 00? 
Tuition $20 00 ; Demonstrator's Ticket 15 00 ; Qradnation $25 00. Tiekets for 
the session may be obtained of John King, IC B., Bean of the Faculty, at his 
office No. 85 Eight St., or of Pro£ 0. H. Cleveland, Secretary of the Pacultiy, No. 
139 Seventh st., near Elm. 

FOHD DTJ Lao. — ^The faJl term of the public schools commenced on the 1st inst* 

X«A80AflTSB, Grant Co.— The people of this enterprisiog village are building a 
new union school house which Im to cost $10,000. 
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' Wisconsin Fabhis.— The September Dumber of the Fanner ig very interesting 
and yaluable, presenting a great vanety of articles, snited to the taste and capaci- 
ty of eyerj class of readera It ongfat to be taken by eyery family in the State, 
as, notwithstandiDg its namOi and the fact that It is principally deyoted to agri- 
ctQmre, it treats of horticulture, dcmestic economy, education, etc, and is worth 
ten times what it costs to any thinking man or woman who wishes to know the 
best methods of doing eyerything connected with agriculture, horticulture and 
gardening. We furnish it with the Jotunal at '75 cents a year. 

Tbs Ladies' Houe Maoazike for October is receiyed, and is as interesting as 
oyer. " Wait and See," by Miss Townsend, is finished, and there are seyeral 
other good articles. The engraymg this month is entitled " The old Soldier and 
his family," and is quite a study. When preparing to subscribe for Magazines for 
next year, our readers will do well to examine this one, as we feel confident that 
thoy will like it. 

Waufuh.— Wm. Euen A Co., the enterprislDg publishers ot the I^riam City 
Item, haye deyoted a portion of iheir paper to educational topics, and baye put 
that department tmder the charge of a practical teacher,— a good example for 
ethers to folk>w. 

NiW-YoBK.— The New-Tork State Teachers* Asfociation held its fourteenth 
annual session at Poughkeepsie, on the 2d, 3d. and 4th inst The followtng per- 
sons were chosen officers for the ensuing year : Preaidefd—Jomea N. McElligott, 
LL.P., New-York. Vice PrmdevdaSiA. Johonnot, Syracuse ; W. K Read, 
Newburg; Asa Baker, Johnstown; Edwid A. Charlton, Lockport Recording 
SecrekBriea-^Bmes Atwater, Lockport ; G. N. Harris, Syracuse. TVeasarer—Wm, 
H. Hughes, Albany. Board of Editors for iheKew-Tork TeacherS, W. Bulkley, 
Brooklyn; B. A. Sheldon, Oswego; A. Z. Barrows, Buffalo; W. W. Raymond, 
Skaneateles; D. H. Crittenden, New-Tork; Emily A. Rice, Schenectady; Helen 
M. Philleo, Boonyille; B. W. Keyes, Albany ; A. B. Wiggin, Owego; Edward 
Webster, Rochester; J. W. Baker, Niagara Falls. The Association reaolyed to 
hold its next annual meeting at Syracuse^ July 31st, 1860. 

Outline Maps asd Globes. — ^The yalue of Maps and Globes as aidii in studying 
and teaching geography and astronomy, is well understood by all those who haye 
-had any experience in their use, or who haye any acquaintance with the philosophy 
of the processes through which the mind is deyeloped, and inlbnnaticm obtained. 
Still many, indeed most of our schools are destitute of either maps or globes, lor 
the reason that the authorities whose duty it is to proyide these thmgs do not 
realize the benefits which will flow from their use, and consequently belieye that 
it would be a useless expenditure of money to purchase them. To such we say, 
you will neyer regret the expenditure. A good pair of globes, and a good set of 
outline maps in the school room are worth more in the hands of a competent 
teacher, to conyey a knowledge of the elements of geography and astronomy, than 
all the text-books in use in the State. Better haye one month less of school the 
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coming year and devote the money thus s&yed to the purchase of globes and 
maps, if they cannot be procured otherwise. We again call attention to the libe« 
ral offer made by Mr. J. H. Rolfe, of Chicago, to furnish Felton's Outline Maps. 
His advertisement will be found on the Sd page of the cover, and his terms are 
each as to make it an object for every district to move in the matter at once. On 
the opposite page is the advertisement of Geo. Sherwood, who will furnish Mitch<« 
ell's Outline Maps, globes, philosophical and arithmetical apparatus, and every 
thing needed in the school room, at fair rates. We are apquainted with both Mr. 
Solfe and Mr. Sherwood, and commend them as honorable and fair dealing gentle- 
men. The foil owing remarks on the use of the globes we dip from the Newark, 
(S. J.,) Advertiser: 

" As I have recently had the pleasure of examining some five or six varie ies 
of the Franklin Globes manufactured by Moore k Nims, of Troy, N. Y., and as 
your State pays not a little attention to the cause of popular education, it has 
occurred to me that it would not be inappropriate to make a few suggestioup, 
with yonr permission, in a journal so extensively read by the educated and influ- 
ential classes as the Advertiser, on what I Consider the utility of globes as a means 
of teaching geography and astronomy in our common schools. I intended little 
more to day, however, than to allude to the matter, for I have already nearly 
filled the space which I had prescribed for my epibtlo. Besides it is nearly pott 
hour, and I am by no means hi the mood this gloomy, suicide-provoking weather 
to attempt any scientific dissertation. It were, undoubtedly, well to convince our 
school cooimittees that ii a globe costs ten times as much as an ordinary atlas, it 
is ten times more valuable. On a map we can trace a river from its source to its 
mouth ; point out large mountains, or mountain ranges ; lay our finger on a largo 
city, etc ; but if we want to know the relative distances of places from any given 
point on the earth's surface, their differences of latitude and longitude, the length 
of their days and nights, when their twilight begins or ends, we must necessarily 
have recourse to a terrestrial globe. Still L-»ore useful, if possible, is the celestial 
globe in astronomy, compared to any maps that can be drawn of the heavens 
Some think that m order to be able to understand the use of the globes, very 
profound, long-continued study is required, whereas, in pouit of fac^ a person of 
ordinary intelligence could learn the i/thole mystery in two or three weeks." 

U^viebsittOomkbbboial SohooIi— We heartily commend this institution to 
our readers as worthy of their patronage. It offers supeiior advantages to young 
gentlemen who wish to obtain a knowledge of penmanship and book-keeping, and 
there is a separate room fitted up expressly to accommodate ladies. Now, when 
sewing-machmes and other mventlona threaten to deprive them of a portion of 
their customaiy resources, they will see the propriety of enlarging then: sphere of 
action by making themselves acquainted with penmanship and book-keeping. The 
Principal, Mr. Tullis, is a gentleman of the highest character, and competent to 
fill the place he occupies, af we can testify fh>m witnessing the improvement 
made by pupils under his care. For terms see advertisement. 
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A Natural Philosophy, embracing the most recent discoTeriea in the Tarioos branch- 
es of physics, and exhibiting the application of scientific principles in every diij 
life, adapted to om with or without apparutoa, and accompanied with full descrip- 
tions of experiments, practical exercises, and numerous illustiatioos, by U. P. 
Quackenboss, A.M., Principal of the Collegiate School, N. Y., author *' Course of 
Composition and Rhetoric," *' History of the United States," etc, JNew-York : P. 
Appleton A Co., 346 and 348 Broadway; 1859. 
This work is entitled to a prominent place among the treatise on Dkturb.] pbilofophy. It U 

distinguished by methodical airr^ngeaenh elearnesa of statement, and fhllDess of iiluatraiioii. 

The mechanical exeention is all that eoold be wl&hed for, and thesixe and price put it within 

the reach of all wiio ought to study it 

Modern Philology, its discoveries, history and iDfluence, with luapi:, tabulxr view<', 
and an index. By Behjamik Dwigbt, author ot the ** Higher Cbrietiaii i:.ducatiou.'' 
I^ew-York: A. & Barnes Jt Burr, 61 and 63 John St. 186». 

The seicnee of Pbilolo; y-<-which, by meet scholars, has been ^oo mndh xiegUieted in tiwpaat 
—is assuming so muck importance, not only as It regard* ita own psxtloular department of 
investigation, but on account oi ita relations to hlstorica' and geographical questiuns, and the 
light which it throws upon the discussion of the great problem of the unity of the race, tLst 
every person making any pretendocs to liberal culture must make himseli acquainted with its 
principles— most be able, partially, at least, to trace ite relations, and compiehend its results. 
As an elementary worlc—one fl.tad to awaken interest, excite inquiry, and eonvey informatioi 
—this book has no equal in this country. It is diitlnguished for attraottvenees of s:yl«, extea- 
sive research, phtiosophlcal discrimination and analysis, and an earnest, candid spirll. Tte 
investigations, the results ot which are given in thia work, were undoubt .dly a labor of love 
on the part of the author, and we quote the following from the introduction as evidence of b s 
earnestness and aeal : ** The author has written what he has, because he m ast ; necessity bu 
been upon him ; the fire kindled within his own heart has found vent ; he could not keep Co 
h mself the pkaaure that he conatantly experienced In bis path*viv of lavesdgAtion." With 
reference to the Aiture of this science, he says : ** The anthor loves to look hopefhly upon 
the sure and speedy progress of American scholarship to heights of aitainment almost on- 
thought of now. We are not to be always spoken of as mere borrowers of others, and u 
accomplishing, at the best, only superficial results. There Is in the qaalttles of activity, enter- 
priae, ingenuity, and enduracce, that distinguish us as a people, a substantial preparation for 
the highest scientific and artistic development of the American mind and character, in all tbs 
varied departmenta of aeholariy acqaiiutlon. Bo many of o«r finest minds are not, ere lonr, to 
be led| ao now, like oxen garlanded tor the sacrifice, to the aMan of mammon; and America 
scholarship, like American literature, which has hitherto surpassed it in the signala of its growth 
and greatness, that it has waved exulting before the nations, is to stand up in the highest pro- 
portions, attained among any people, for breadth, and strength, and beauty of aspect, in tbs 
light of an admiring world.** The work is divided into three parts: 1st An Biatorieal Sketeb 
of the IndoOEuiopean languages; M. The History of Modem Philology ; and 8d. The SdeDOS 
of Itf mology, followed hy two Philological Maps, one of Surope, and one of Asia, showfaigat 
a glance the oountrles in which the difTerait languages are spoken. In ijpe, paper, and bind* 
ing the book is worthy of its subject, and does credit to the publishers. We hope and behere 
it wiU have a wide ciroulatioo. 
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Si THB HONOB OF CUB OALLING: 
ITS satvull and aoquirsd OHABACTBa— thi obuqatiohs imposbd upok us. 
CkmHnuedfram the &piember Hkmiber. 

So we look fbr grapes and find wild grapes — ^instead of the educator, 
find the lad that should only hold his candle. The teacher's chair is occu- 
pied by those who are guided by no special training, marked by no natural 
aptness. In the Old World the youth that learns a craft must, under a 
guide, experiment upon useless material* We permit youth, without a 
guide, to learn to teach by teaching ; to experiment upon our children ; 
to " teach the young idea how to shoot," while thej themselves yet aim 
and shoot with the eyes shut ; who feel as much out of place as an awk- 
ward boy with his first quill, in his first attempt Inth the carpenter's adz, 
or a woman throwing stones. 

Still, money thinks such fit to keep school^ and engages such to tattoo 
the immortal fiioe, to stick the immortal soul full of poisoned arrows, ever 
to fester and bleed. 

A man of experience is sought to fit a shoe; a skillful man, a trained 
man, to fit a garment Ibr the body; but the youngs who have merely seen 
others clothe their minds, are deemed able to pin fig leaves together to 
ooTer the shame of ignorance. Could we but behold the mtellect grown 
up under such awkward, skilless guides, we would see a yisage branded 
and tattooed worse than the wild AfHcan; it would appear like a wall 
built by a blind man, or the garden of the sluggard. 

But the true, the real school master is abroad, and may be fbund, 
though he walks in other circles, and mingles in other pursuits, and wan- 
ders like birds driyoti firom their nests by evil birds. John and Judas 
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appeared alike to those who weighed not with spiritual scales ; so men 
fitted by nature for the various callings; appear alike to those who weigh 
not with the philosopher's scales, while they are as unlike as the pebbles 
and the sand. 

As the machinist prepares each piece, bolt, and screw for its place, so 
nature adapts men to their various occupations : the shepherd with his 
hook is at home with his flocks; the fanner with his plow; the mechanic 
with his planes; the merchant with his goods ; the physician with his 
lancet; the lawyer with his client; and no less> the teacher with his pupD. 
God has not forgotten that which Is most needed. The peculiar natiural 
fitness of a teacher appears in a full and even organization; and to a cer- 
tain extent, he would be adapted to any place; for he must, in a measure, 
be able to educate others for every place, and he leaves his own impression 
upon his charge. Many that hold the teacher's wand feel and act as much 
out of place as fishes in air, or birds in water; they look as anxiously for 
the end of a term as an ill child for the end of a weary night. But diffi- 
dence in the school-room, weariness of teaching, ill success in the calling, 
do not always foreshadow a lack in natural gift. Nature's songsters do 
not all sing, nor her musicians all play upon instruments ; all must be 
taught. 

We cannot here enter into an argument to show the necessity of train- 
ing schools for teachers. Let us, however, assert what has actually 
proven true : that pupils, while studying, no more learn to teach, than 
children by eating bread learn how to bake it, or a lad who sees a tailor 
cut and make a garment, learns the trade. All teachers should learn to 
teach under instructors. 

In addition to such natural and acquired qualifications, there should be 
promoted that interest in the cause, that love for its advancement, which 
is engendered by a dedication to the calling. Thus, we would secure a 
new profession which, at least, should be equal to, if not in advance of 
all others. 

In this we ask what we ought to have, not what we expect to obtain 
at present. Unless we strive we certainly shall not conquer ; unless we 
labor, we shall die as we have lived. We must demand what we need, 
and get what we can. We do not expect to ascend, like a balloon, vnth 
rapid motion^ but like the growth of the oak. We are too free for a sud- 
den reform. When the king is one^ reforms may be rapid; but when 
every, man is a king, reforms and great changes must move on with the 
mighty tide, and come with the elevation and enlightenment of the public 
mind. Public opinion is proverbially slow, especially in reforms: but we 
have no right to hide behind our faults, and make a virtue of sloth. It is 
our duty to stand in the front ranks, and hasten forward with that perse- 
vering spirit which never loiters nor yields till the victory is gained. We 
have exceedingly great obstacles to overcome ; and if the Prince of the 
Hou^ of Persfii^ withstood the angel one-and-twenty days, we shall be 
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withstood one-and-twenty years. As a generation of Israel died in the 
wilderness, so must we wait and die before the promise fully comes. We 
mast commence our work with self examination and improvement. 

In olden times leaders were teachers, and teachers were the leaders of 
the people. In Israel, prophets were instructors; in Greece and Rome, 
their great men. Nations never became elevated above their teachers. 
Bat the times have changed. The spirit of freedom has opened the way 
for self culture. The man has a right to the throne who first reaches it. 
The world to the world lies open, and all men are invited to strive for 
the palm. The swifl no longer wait for instructors, and, unless instruct- 
ore rise with the flight of the world, pupils, by the aid of books, rush up 
the hill, and leave them in the smoke and fog at the base. Formerly 
teachers lead the people through life, and their ipse dixit was the end of 
dispute; but now, lads of twelve, who have idled away more than half 
their school days, often strike out, pass their teachers, and leave them to 
paddle on in their wake, while there is no ipse dixit this side of Heaven 
in which they deign to acknowledge any confidence. 

The people begin to see with their own eyes, and judge for them- 
selves. The more they are educated by teachers, by self culture, and by 
experience, the more they see the emptiness of a one sided education — 
the fault of our general system. They see that teachers often possess 
little more knowledge or skill than those under their charge. Every man 
and woman, therefore, feels perfectly competent to direct; and as none of 
them, neither patron nor teacher, are competent to direct in matters of 
education, there, of necessity, will be as many opinions as people, and 
the teacher, especially, will find himself standing on live coals* The 
people have discovered that h6 who gathers together a fbw elementary 
principles of science; who runs as he reads, and reads as he runs; who 
has digged a stone out of a mountain, hewn a stick of timber, laid up a 
stone wall, faced a winters storm half clad, struggled with want, mashed 
his fingers with a stone hammer, unnailed his toes with a beetle, been 
buried under a load of hay, thrown over the cart-wheel into the mud^ 
kicked by the world and gored by hard fortune; they have seen a youth 
thus educated undertake life's battle with the collegian, and win the prize. 
They have seen the one strong and vigorous, and the other feeble; they 
have buried one in the meridian of life, the other in gray hairs ; they 
have seen one everywhere a practical man, and at home everywhere, and 
the other lost if but off his line; they have seen the one kill a bear before 
the other could bethink himself to run; mid terrors, and troubles, and 
billows, and storms, and battles, they have often seeti the man schooled in 
the school of real life and action out hero the collegian. 

Oar colleges, our common schools, and our high schools must be 
improved, and onr teachers elevated, else the common people will rise 
above us and tread us down, and we shall neither receive nor merit honor. 
What we do is rarely well done, and what is well done is of little use for 
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want of more. An eje, without the pupil, is useless; a single bolt take(Q 
from a steam engine might render the whole useless; so a man, with a 
mighty intellect stored with all science^ is but a wreck. On every side 
we behold the want of completeness of culture, and everywhere the 
crooked tree tells of a crooked twig. Tattered clothes, shattered walls, 
and weedy, thorny gardens show ill culture. The imprint of a man in 
the mud of a ditch; the dens of drunkennes, debauchery, and ill-fame; 
mathematics and sensuality without sense; heads without eyes and bodies 
without hearts, all show that youth is not trained in the way it should go. 

Let us cast our eyes upon the great panorama of the world. Here is 
a picture of shy, lean, haggard poverty, lingering with her ignoble pro- 
genitors, sloth, drunkenness, imd gluttony, all foul children of an evil 
school. Here is grim, ghastly, ghostly Disease, nourished by ignorance 
and evil habits, leading the pale horse. Here is company of giddy youth, 
full of rioting and profanity, blind with sensuality, confident in the hope 
of materialism; running swift in pursuit of the foolish woman, as fools 
to the correction of the stocks; they know not that the dead are there, 
and that her guests are in the depths of hell; there are mothers weeping 
over the erring, and fathers, whose gray hairs come down to the grave 
in sorrow, lamenting the evils that have bereft them of their children, and 
put out the light of hope; there, among the gloomy crags, in the deep 
shade, in slimy pits, in dark, gloomy, haunted caverns, when closely pvr- 
sued, flees the burglar, the incendiary and the assassin; here they hide 
their illgotten gains, and secrete their implements of wickedness. Here 
are the ashes of the Christian martyrs; there the blood of patriots; 
these are tyrants that triumph over the spoils of the innocent; those half 
Glad laborers are slaves; here are idolaters; here are they that deal in 
men's souls, and make merchandise of the weak; these are politicians, 
exhibiting to the people large advertisements, bearing upon the outside 
retrenchment, reform, and liberty for aJl, while upon the inside are a school 
of fishes, a gold-headed cane, and silver plate; there is a tumultuous mob, 
and yonder the smoke of a terrible battle; there horses stand in blood up 
to their bridles, and widows and orphans fill the earth with mourning. 

The ancient world tells that what is, has been. The rude heaps of 
crumbling, dingy, time-wom walls, the massive broken colunms, the moss- 
covered tow^g^4t^ ivy-g r ow n pa laces, the pyramids and fallen idols, tell 
th«t vfMdji^eep who were struck down by the bolts of the Almighty 
for the very sins that rest so heavily upon us. Each nation that has 
past has looked upon its own greatness, and blessed itself with the cheer 
ing words, '' This kingdom is without end." We cherish the same idea, 
that we are a most extraordinary people, a people of wonderful progress, 
whose course is onward and upward without bound; but still the same 
mighty hand rules, and the same curses and blessings are placed before 
us. The last words of that book of books that hath stood while nations 
have been scattered and laid in ruinous heaps, and that, although heaven 
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and earth shall pass away, ihall stand, are ominotts words : *' Behold I 
will send jou Elijah the prophet before the coming of the great day of 
the Lord, and he shall tarn the hearts of the fathers to the ohildren, and 
the hearts of the children to the fathers, lest I come and smite the earth 
with a carse." Consid^ing these things^ what is befitting ? Can a peo* 
pie be mored that these troths will not move ? Is there motive enough 
in all this to arouse us ? To whom shall we entnist oar children ? To 
whom oar happiness, oar homes, our liberties, oar institations, our lives^ 
and our great nation ? If there is a wise mau on earth, let him be sought 
for an educator of youth. 

We doobtless feel the heary borden that rests upon us. In oar experi* 
enee we have learned that c^dr«i care bat little for their own elevation; 
it is not in the nature of things that they should. We have seen, toe, 
that parents care bat little; for, if it is true that men go where their 
hearts are, it can be no loss true that parents' hearts are not in the scho<^- 
room. Again, we have learned that those who live among us, who are 
neither parents nor guardians, care only to see the gulf, tiiat, as they 
say, swaUows up their riches, swept away. 

Again, therefore, we say that we must apply ourselves to self-examin- 
ation and self-improvement. 

The teacher must be a physiologisty that he may prune the youthful 
stalk and ward off disease, and cultivate vigor and life in the clay house 
of the soul. It is his duty to give his pupil a knowledge of the demands 
of the physical nature, and send him oot into the world, not a decaying 
skeleton, but a man, rejoicing in strength and symmetry. We are too apt 
to pursue one motive, or idea, to the negledt of all others; but this leads 
to insanity ; so doing, we pursue the way of the monomaniac. One natiott 
cultivates merely the animal, another the mental, while, indeed, few indi- 
Tiduals, even, have equally developed the animal, menti^, moral, and 
spiritual. All experience shows that as a body without a head, a head 
without an eye, or an eye without a pupil, so is man, deprived of any of 
his component parts. 

The teacher must be a metaphysician, and, as far as possible, understand 
the length, breadth, and depth of the intellect, and the hidden powers of 
the soul. He must understand human nature, and the human character. 
How can a man build that which he does not comprehend, or cultivate 
that whose nature he does not know 1 We would not trust a child to 
manage a steam engine, because he lacks in judgment, and knows not the 
power and action of the machinery; we would not trust a land lubber 
with the helm of a ship in an ocean storm, for his want of knowledge; 
but the child can as well guide the engine, and the land lubber the ship, as 
the untutored mind the mind. 

Every teacher should be a moralist and theologian, and posess a heart 
in which morality — ^pure Christian morality-— is established in the love and 
favor of God. The school that is wanting in the influence of such a heart 
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is without the vital spark. We ask not for sectarianism, — it is the bane 
of trae morality and religion; neither do we ask for that moral instrac- 
tion or religion that comes only in the cold, formal prayer. It is that 
religious morality which acts in every action, breathes in every breath, lives 
in every Hfe; that which, from its abundance in the heart, flows in every 
vein, and lends its sweet and benign influence all around, that should 
adorn the teachers instruction; nor should the word of Qod or prayer be 
wanting. The teacher has almost an ever-ready opportunity to instruct 
diildren in the wisdom and goodness oi God. When he speaks of the struc- 
ture of the organs of speech, and the various sounds of the human voice; 
when he exhibits the symmetry, strength, aod manifest wisdom in the 
human frame; when he< points to the trees and their green leaves and 
fruits, to the corn and grass, vines and flowers, beasts, birds, fishes^ and 
insects, to the mountains, rivers, seas, and winds, and to all that glitters 
below and above, how can he refrain from pointing with delight to the 
God that dwells in alL Let it be thought that children may live and 
enjoy life, eating bread only during one year, and only drinking water the 
next, and so on, alternating; but let us not hope for anything but tares, 
cheat, moral death, and miserable blight, while stuffing the body summers, 
the mind winters, and the heart Sundays. 

He that opposes moral and religious instruction in our schools, is a vir- 
tual enemy to himself, to the world, and to God. When the world is fully 
enlightened it will thrust such an one from society, even as Vulcan was 
thrust from Heaven for defending wickedness. 

It has been said that Nature will do her ovm work; truly, she will; but 
what God demands of man she will never do. She will not cultivate fields 
nor gardens ; she will not clothe us as other animals, nor feed us as she 
does other animals^ nor teach us as she teaches other animals. There is 
a work left for us^ and we must do it. She does her work well where God 
commands. She makes beautiful flowers in the field, beautiful leaves in 
the grove; her bow is more glorious than all the works of man; her storms 
more terrible than war; her rocks and mountains more magnificent than 
temples. But nature's covering for a house is shaggy moss; her garden 
is full of weeds and briars; her fruit is sour; her men Indians and Hot- 
tentots. What God demands of men, she will not do. 



''I owe my success in life to one single fact, viz.: that at the age of 
twenty-seven I commenced, and continued for years, the process of daily 
reading and speaking upon the contents of some historical and scientific 
book. These off-hand efforts were made sometimes in a com field, at 
others in the forest, and not unfrequently in some distant bam, with the 
horse and ox for my auditors. — Henry Clay. 
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^ MORAL INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOLS. 

{C^fUmued from the Odober UMbet.) 

The State demands that its future citizens be morally educated. The 
teacher is to educate citizens, to prepare them for honorably discharging 
their responsible duties. The character of our goTemment, the main- 
tenance of our free institutions, depend upon the education of the youth 
of our country. It has been well said that the people of this great repub- 
lic have no more native and inherent ability to exercise wisely the privilege 
of voting than they have to predict without instruction, and yet with 
unfailing precision, the return of a comet, or the occultation of some bright 
star in the heavens. On this subject the testimony of history is uniform; 
corrupt the morals of a republic and you overthrow its government. 
Already the true patriot has reason to apprdiend danger to our free insti- 
tutions. The astounding developments of political corruption which the 
last few years have revealed, both on the part of Congress and of our 
State governments, loudly call for reform in the moral character of poli- 
ticians and governmentid officials. If with the increase of intelligence 
the morals of the State wane; if men will discriminate between public 
and private right, and scorn to steal a farthing from their neighbors, but 
filch from the public treasury with not oirly unblushing effrontery, but with 
impunity, then disaster and overthrow surely await our republic. And 
yet, with all the cheating and dishonest means employed for the acqui- 
sition of wealth; with the early development in. the child of the spirit of 
enterprise, and the appliances brought to bear upon him to awaken his 
cupidity, with the magnificent schemes of public swindling conducted 
before his eyes by those who enjoy the the highest trusts in the gift of a 
free government; with those influences bearing constantly upon him, how 
can we expect political integrity and moral honesty of our future citizens 
unless such influences be counteracted by a thorough system of moral 
instruction. 

Although a cultivated mind is less likely to become immoral, yet no 
mere intellectual culture is sufficient to guard against these tendencies. 
The moral tendency of intellectual cultivation may be overcome by tempt- 
ation to vice; and no more effective argument can be used against public 
schools than that crime and immorality increase among the educated. The 
moral nature must be developed and cultivated equally with the intellect- 
ual, or there can be no security to public morals. 

Finally, the individual himself demands a moral education. Manhood 
and Old age will hold the teacher responsible for the moral education of 
youth. The severest malediction that can £aU upon the head of a poor 
mortal is that of a betrayed, deceived disciple upon a false or neglectful 
teacher. It is said that old f^e is a second childhood in moral habits and 
temptations as well as in physical ability, and that old men sometimes dis- 
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grace a long manhood of honorable condact by falling into Tioes or follies 
which belong to the waywardnees of youth. We all know that the scenes end 
eyents of younger years remai^ faithfully and minutely depicted upon the 
memory of the aged when after events and recent occurrences are quite 
forgotten. When, therefore, all the memories and emotions of youth 
come rushing in their freshness back upon the mind enfeebled by age 
and shorn of the strength of manlier years, what wonder, proyided all 
the moral discipline was acquired in later years, and has again been lost, 
if the youth was undisciplined and immoral; what wonder that eren old 
age again &Us into the yices and folHes of youth. What a bitter c«p, 
then, are those teachers pouring out for declining years, who habitually 
nogieot to teach and train the children of their charge in habits of discre- 
tion, and to cultivate and strengthen their mosal character. 

But tiie more we ean coltiTate moral self respect, the more do we No- 
vate the human oharaoter; and the man has a right to expect moral cul- 
ture and diseipline from the teadier of his youth. 

It remains to indicate the ground to be eorered by moral instraction, 
and the best method of imparting such instruction. There are two pre- 
liminary considerations worthy of remark : 

Firstly, Attention must be bestowed upon the bodily health ^ of the 
student. AH instructions will be in a groat measure h)st upon a| mind 
inhabiting an unsound body; and hence, systematic attention to the phys- 
ical health and development of the child is preliminary to all other means 
and kinds of education. If the men of our day conld be brought up in 
the simple and healthy habits of the early settlers of New-England, a 
vigorous posterity would repeat the blessing upon us which we pronounoe 
upon our ancestors. Says Bancroft: ** One might dwell there from year to 
year and not see a drunkard, or hear an oath, or see a beggar. The conse- 
quence was universal health, one of the chief elements of public happi- 
ness. The average duration of life, compared with Europe, was nearly 
doubled; and the human race was so vigorous that of all who were bom 
into the world, more than two in ten, full four in twenty, attained the age 
of seventy; of those who lived beyond ninety the proportion, as compared 
with European tables of longevity, was stiU more remarkable.*' Nothing 
is more certain than that a sickly, effeminate physical development is 
directly in the way of moral as well as intellectual culture. 

Second' y. The habit of idleness must be overcome. A large share of 
the time is spent by nearly all the younger, and many of the older pupils, 
in looking around the school-room, or other inattention. Now, while this 
is itself immoral, as a waste of time, and hence, to be treated as a moral 
disorder, still its cure is preliminary to a desirable progress in any direc- 
tion. As has been already remarked, but a small portion of the pupil's 
time, will or can be devoted to the study of his school books; it becomes 
ih« teacher's duty, then, to furnish the mental activities of his scholars 
wHI^ appropriate and sufficiently varied subjects of thought, and abo to 
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aaoertain as flir as possible the gensfal t^deney of the mind of eaeh 
stadent. The child must be made to feel thttt in the brief period allotted 
to him to piepare for the d«ties of li£i^ he has no time, no ii|^t> to be an 
idle spectator. Says L(»d Baoon: <' Man mnst know that, in this theater 
of man's life^ it is reserved only for God and aagels to be lookers on/' and 
this sentiment mast be instilled into the mind of every oluld; and gener* 
sBy, the object to be constantly brought into view is ind^pendenooi per- 
sonal, intellectual^ moral. The sooner the character can be so strengthened 
that the child can exercise moral sdfKwntatol the better. 

An education of this kind '^ by its discipline^" says Bishop Potter, 
'' ecmtributes insensibly to generate a spirit of snbordinatioa to lawfd 
sathority, a power of self oontrdi, and a habit of pos^)oning present 
mdnlgenco to a a greater future good; and finally, by tiie knowledge which 
it commnnicates, it enhvges a child's conceplion of hie true interests, and 
teaches him that forecast, self restraint, and a correct moral deportment, 
are indispensible prerequisites to success in life* The same effect must 
fidlow, in a much higher degree, when intellectual instruction has been 
oombined with proper moral culture." On the ground to be covered by 
these moral instructions, the following partial ooospeotus is mi^ie up from 
fiickok's Rational Psychology, and must be varied as to extent and sub- 
ject matter, by eadi teacher's peculiar circumstanoea. The teacher may 
well begin with the first grand departnmit oi ethics: 

First, Pure Morality. 

The three conditions of i^l virtue should be thoroughly explained and 
enforced: 

1. Pure mindedness. 

2. Decision of character. 

3. Independence. 

Then may be taken up the first topics under Pure Morality, 

I. Duties to mankind; and we may consider as the first of these the 
Personal Duties, cUviding themselves into two distinct classes; 

(a) Self controL The teacher will have constant occasion to illustrate 
and enforce this duty. It may be variously subdivided as foUows: Self 
protection, as against maiming, self-torture, suicide, and in favor of self 
defence, and the proper control of the body— which excludes intemperance, 
licentiousness, ambition and oovetonsness; also a control of our spirit, 
which is opposed to servility, vanity, jealousy, and false honor. 
(&). Self culture, including complete self development, as follows : 

1. Physical growth; under which should be treated diet, dress, exer- 
cbe, cleanliness, etc.. After these personal duties may be considered 

2. Growth in experimoatal knowledge; excluding stupidity, heedless- 
ness, rashness, credulity, scepticism, and fatality, or destiny. 

3. Growth in rational wisdom; including taste, science, morality. 
The rehitive duties may be taken up under two dirisi<ms, as, 

(a). Kindness; comprehended under the general maxim : Do good to 
all, as ye have opportunity. This division will include instructions 
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1. On Indebtedness, under the mazim^ Owe no man anything; embrac- 
ing the following subjects, viz: honesty, reeiprooity, monopoly. 

2. On BenoYolenoe, in the form of givii^ to the poor. Under this 
head will be treated charity, obduracy, sentimentality. 

3. On Thankfuhiess, including gratitude, innocence, and peevishness. 
The second division is 

(h). Respect; including courtesy, opposed to arrogance, scorn, ridicule 
and vulgarity. 

We have, perhaps, sufficiently indicated the outline by the subjects given 
under Pure Morality. Of course each teacher can carry out for himself 
the remaining topics, and form a similar scheme under positive authority, 
including civil, divine, and pai^ntal government. Or a different conspec- 
tus can be arranged from any other system of ethics, or by the teachcfr 
himself. StiU it strikes us that some definite system will be necessary in 
this, as well as in every other d^Hirtment of education. 

Lastly. As to the method of instruction. It will be evident by a glanoe 
at some of the topics mentioned, that frequent opportunities cannot but 
but occur for imparting these moral lessons, as well as ample material for 
illustration. Take, for' example, the subject of diet, or physical exer- 
cise. 

We cannot conceive of any position where a moral teacher has a better 
opportunity, or a fitter audience for imparting instruction in these sub- 
jects, than the schoolmaster possesses. All the ordinary rules of Hygiene 
and exercise can be given. The consequences of surfeiting and drunken- 
ness, of unwholesome diet, and all excesses, can be shown, and almost 
daily illustrated, until the children, and, in many cases, their parents, 
will, from both moral and prudential considerations, adopt better, if not 
correct habits. The skillful teacher will find apt illustrations continually 
presented, both among his pupils and in the commumty. 

The first, and not least important means of instruction which the teacher 
must use, is example. The teacher himself should possess correct moral 
habits, or all his teaching will prove worse than useless, gays an emi- 
nent educator, ** I cannot dismiss this subject of moral education without 
adverting to the great insensilHlity which seems to prevail among us in 
regard to the power of example. What meets the eye always sinks deeper 
into the mind than what only falls upon the ear. This is peculiarly the 
case with moral instructions." 

Secondly, the teacher must depend much upon repetition. The same les- 
son is to be reviewed, and presented under different aspects, until no doubt 
remains that it is fully mastered. In case of small children, moral precepts 
and maxims should be committed to memory; and here we may be allowed 
to venture a suggestion, that the reform in the logical method of teaching 
has been carried quite too far. Children can learn memoriter long before 
the reasoning faculty is developed; and the system of instruction which 
ignores that fact must be defective. While the memory is so retentive. 
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and the child learna by mete euriosity, it seems highly desirable to encour- 
age him to commit to memory literary gema of our language in prose and 
poetry, and also to store the mind with moral precepts^ although the ehild 
may> for the time, fail to appreciate the beauties of the one or the extent 
of the other. 

The precise ^me when the reason should be principally employed^ and 
a philosophical memory cultivated, it is impossible to determine. Perhaps 
nature furnishes the best guide in the ever increasing inqnisitiiTeness of 
the mind. Doubtless, every desire to ascertain the '' why/' should be 
sedulously encouraged; and thus the mind be oonckicted naturally from 
&ct8 up to their causes, keeping constantly in view the notable motto of 
Erasmus, that ** at first ii is no great matter how much you learn, but 
how well you learn it." 

Thirdly, the teacher must use books as aids and for illustration, '' as 
ooQsuls to guide, and not as dictators to command." The remark just 
made on committing to memory, does not apply to the teacher, who should 
in every instance be enabled to give a reason for his faith; The less a 
teacher has to do with books, when giving instruction on any subject, the 
better. He ought, generally, so to master the lesson he assigns to his 
pupils, that he can hear the recitation and teach the class without refer- 
ring to his book. It always seemed unfair for the teacher to turn to his 
book in the recitation, and not allow the class the same privilege. Again, 
there should be system in the arrangement of the subject matter, and 
then the teacher should insist on the same attention and thoroughness in 
his oral lessons, as in those assigned from a book; there should be similar 
reviews and examinations, until the subject under consideration is thor- 
oughly understood. The necessity for brevity in imparting oral instruc- 
tions, frequency, and a wise selection of time will readily suggest itself to 
ihe experienced teacher. 

In the necessarily limited and imperfect view which has been presented 
of this important subject, the sole object has been to awaken some inter- 
est in the department of oral instruction, and especially as connected 
with moral culture. If indifference and neglect, if bad instruction and 
worse example will bring down upon the head of the recreant teacher the 
maledictions of his former pupils, when in after years they are compelled 
to reap the bitter fruits of such teaching, what, on the other hand, may 
not those expect who, with toil and with tears, sow the seeds of virtue 
and religion in the young heart. How will manhood cherish the memory, 
honor and revere the character of him who instilled the principles of 
truth and holiness into the child's receptive nature. How will old age, 
when the panorama of youthful days and early experience passes and 
repasses upon the lessening canvass of liCe, pause at the faithful picture, 
the ' dear remembrance of some quiet school-room, where the placid 
teacher of his own boyhood, with hand resting softly upon the head of 
his pupil, gently chided him for some " youthful folly, bom more of rash- 
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iiess ihaa of tarpitnde*' ; or, with glowing pathos^ pointed out to him 
the hotter way <^ life. Ah t The old man will weep tears of gratitude 
and henediotion when he reoalls the features, i^e voioo; and the hohf 
lessons of such an instractor. Think jou the virtues of snoh teaches 
will die with them f Oh, no ! When their memory has ceased to be 
dierished upon the earthy and the spotless snows of wintw, and the fra* 
grant roses of iommer have alike adorned thdr peaceful tombs for gener- 
ations; when we can no longer trace the blessed influence of th^ Hres 
and <^iaraoter ba^ to its sonrcoy stiU that influence, Hke the watws of tibe 
Nile^ will ever flow on, causing the seeds of virtue in other heasrts to 
germinate, everywhere ^spensing blessings in its course, and none the 
less so because its source is hidden and inaocesidble. 

Teachers of Wisconsin, whether you go down to your graves, after a 
long life of usefulness, fall of honors, Messed with the comforts of this 
life, and surrounded by dear friends and ministering angels, or die m pov- 
erty, alone and neglected, the consciousness of having, in your lives, 
and by yoor labors, liot only made men wiser, but better, shall yield you 
more satisfaction than wealth or friends, shall smooth your dying pillow, 
sweeten the bitter cup that all must drii^, and future generations shall 
rise up to call you blessed. 



LINES: 

TO KISS X. L. ■., or CHABLOTTB, VT. 

It is twenty years ago, Mary, 

As sure as I am alive, 
(If it were not for making us so old, 

I 'd call it twenly-flve,) 

Since up the hiU, and down the hill, 
And through all aorta of weather ; 

Through heat, and dust, and rain and mud, 
We went to school together. 

How have things dianged since then, Mary ? 

Is the echool house standing still ? 
DochQdren yet, with merry shoots. 

Chase each other o'er the hill ? 

Do the squirrels ftport in the beach-woods? 

Do the robins cherily sing 
As they used to in the grape-vine bowers 

Where we were wont to swing 7 
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1 could we meet again, Maiy, 

We 'd recall the days loDg fled ; 
We *d talk of the school-mates changed and gone, 

And the school-mates who are dead; 

And of the teachers who essayed 

To lead ns up the hUl 
Of sclenoe; though, to Q>eak the truth, 

I 'm near the bottom stUl. 

The fault, pertiaps, was all in me ; 

Perhaps a little bit 
In those who " ti^ed my young ideas 

To shoot," but not to hit. 

But ah 1 good honest souls were tliey, 

And not a whit to blame. 
For they were trahied by teachem 

In science rather lame. 

But, of a different kind was she, 

The wonderful Miss " Banner," 
Who came to startle our rustic world 

With her French, and her ** Planner." * 

But, had she taught us 'til this day 

In her odd way, I fancy 
'T would make a wild Canadian laugh 

To hear xa parley Francaia. 

Now don't get nerrotis, Mary dear, 

And I will say no more 
Of that old prison, which years ago, 

We voted such a bore. 

Too freshly, even at this late day. 

My memory recalls 
A vision of Its benches rude, 

And sm<^ed, and battered walls. 

* ^ Peace to its ashes ;" long ago. 
Bear friend, I humbly trust, 
Like all thmgs mortal, that old hut 
Has mouldered back to dust 
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If I go into rapturoB, 

It will be about the hoars 
We ^ent In wandering through the wood, 

Seeking the sweet spring flowers ; 

Or, when the summer days were bright, 

We watched the sunbeams quiver 
Through the long willow boughs that hung 

Above the gleaming river ; 

Or whiled away the pleasant hour 

Beneath the old ekn tree, 
Dreaming out a golden fiiture 

That never was to be. 

But we will never grieve, Mary, 

For the days that come not back ; 
For who would wish to tread again 

Life's rough and weary track ? 

We left not all the good behind, 

For sunshine stUl is ours ; 
And round our pathway duster still 

Life's sweetest, rarest flowers. 

So we '11 carry brave and che^Ail hearts, 

Wherever we may roam ; 
Knowing that each day's dusty march 

But brings us nearer home. C. L. M. 



Submission. — Dr. Johnson used to say, that a habit of looking at the 
best side of every event is better than a thousand pounds a year. Bishop 
Hall quaintly remarks: '' For every bad there might be a worse, and when 
a man breaks his leg, let him be thankful that it was not his neck !" 
When Fenelon* 8 library was on fire, "God be praised," he exclaimed, 
"that it is not the dwelling of some poor man 1" This is the spirit of 
submission, — one of the most beautiful traits that can possess the human 
heart. Resolve to see the world on its sunny side, and you have almost 
won the battle at the outset. 
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SENTENTIAL RELATIONS. 

{16. Every sentence consists onlj of the subject, i,e^, the notion of a 
being, and the predicate, i.e., the notion of activity, which is predicated 
of the being. ({ 2.) 

The sentence may, however, take up into itself manifold notions in 
manifold relations. A notion of activity may he related attributively to 
the notion of the being, or a notion of a being, objectively to the notion 
of activity. (J 11.) 

Mod —The thdrsty boy drinlu water* 

Every notion-word, and even a form-word, which only denotes a notion, 
becomes, in speech, a member of the sentence, inasmuch as its notion is 
subject or predicate, or stands in a relation to the subject or predicate. 

The predicate is the principal notion of the sentence, and the word 
which expresses the predicate, is the principal word of the sentence. 
The subject is subordinate to the predicate. We call the notion of the 
sabject the relational notion, i.e., the notion to which the principal notion 
is related; and that word which expresses the subject is called the rela- 
tional word. 

Just BO in the attributive and objective relation: one notion is principal 
and the other subordinate; and that word which expresses the principal 
notion, ihe principal word. We call that notion to which the attribute or 
object is rehtted, the relational notion, as the expression of it the rela- 
tional word. 

We call the union of two notions, which, as principal notion and sub- 
ordinate notion, stand in relation to one another, a sentential relation, and 
distinguish three kinds: 

(a.) The predicative; e.g., the bird slugs. 
(b.) The attributive; e.g., the singing bird, 
(c.) The objective; e.g., drink water. 
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▲CCSNTUATION. 



2 17. Aocentnation denotes in a special manner that every sentence 
expresses only one thought, and every sentential relation^ only one notion, 
while it represents in every sentence, and in every sentence-relation, the 
subordination of the notions by the subordination of the accent. (316.) 

For example, in the sentence, '* The mouth <^ the just brings wisdom,*' 
we know that all members of the entire sentence are in stress subordinated 
to the one word wisdom; that the entire sentence expresses only one 
thought, and that toisdom (to bring wisdom) is the principal notion of 
the whole thought. We know, further, that in the sentence-relations ''the 
mouth of the just,'' and ''brings wisdom," one member of the sentence- 
relation, (in the first " of the just," and in the second "wisdom,") is, by 
the accent, made prominent ; that each of these sentence-relations 
expresses properly only one notion; and that in the first " ofthejuU,^* and 
in the last, " toisdom,^* is the principal notion of the sentence-relation. 

B&mark,— without •coent ire eould not distlDgolth btaot^rd Crom black bird, hlusb^l 
from bhie htll.* 

In like manner, the accent in every polysyllabic word shows that the 
w(Nrd expresses only one notion, while the termination, which expresses 
either the notion-form (2 3,) or the relation (2 13,) is subordinated by the 
accent to the litem, which expresses the notion itself. 

In the offshoots sing-er, found-ling, and in the inflected words prais-ed, 
hous-es, hard-est, we perceive, by the accent, that they express only one 
notion, and that in the first the notion form expressed by er and ling, 
and in the last the relation expressed by ed, es, and est, is subordinated 
to the notion. 

Bemark,-^Bj meant of iioceiit, we leftrn that Beveral eyilttblM, e.g^ thAok-fol-neM, 
atltote one woid, and not several words. 

Accent denotes, finally, in the union of a notion-word with a form-word 
that both taken together express only one notion, while the form-word, 
which expresses the relation of the notion, is, by the accent, subordinated 
to the notion-word. (2 13.) 

Jkk— Intbe awmiMr, in tlM flnamtffi^. Mj aim mm good, 

Memark.—We eail the Ta]a« ot a word ta a ■•nlOBce, in ao Sir aa It is nkarked hj tba 
tMomlMMOupor-ordinate^ or oubordiiuato, its iogieal wtlmo; ftod wa aaj, for exampia, that 
the principle word has a greater logical valae than other members of the sentonoei and the 
notion- word a greater logical Talne than the form word. 

LAWS OP ACCENTUATION. 

2 18. The principal and subordinate notions in sentence-relations, and 
the notion and itB/orm (2 3,) or relation (2 17) in words, are distinguished 
in speech by the contrast between a stronger accent, called the prindpal 
* 8ee|Utham1i ** English Language," f 288, Chapter xxzL— Tn. 
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accent^ and a weaker accent, called the subordinate. This contrast appears 
in the following laws: 

1. In the sentence, and in the sentence-relations, the principal word 
has the principal accent, and the subordinate member, the subordinate 
accent. 

Semar]b.—Tht attribate ftlone, If exprweed bj an a^jeotlre, has common y the aabordi- 
■ate accent; e.g.f an old hotis*. 

2. In polysyllabic words the stem has the principal accent, and the 
endings the subordinate. 

3. In every union of a notion-word with a form«word, the notion-word 
has the principal, and the fonn-word the subordinate accent. 

niTFERENCES IN ACCENT. 

2 19. All endings and form-words haye, indeed, the subordinate accent, 
but some of them haye a stronger, and others a weaker accent. We dis- 
tinguish therefore, in the accentuation o{ notion-words, an^ their union 
with form-words, three degrees, to wit: 

(a.) The full-toned notion-words and stems. 

(5.) Half-toned endings and form-words, as thank^n^, can jump,/? om 
fear. 

(c.) Toneless endings and form-words, as might-y, the dog, etc. 

Toneless are the endings of derivation and declension : half -toned are 
the form-words, except 

(fl.) Personal pronouns Kti^iYie article. (J 1^0 

(5.) Monosyllabic forms of the verb to he. 

(c.) Some prefixes, as 6c, — 5tf-speak, etc. 

{d.) The preposition to in the infinitive; as to say. 

If a form-word has, by inflection or derivation, assumed an ending, 
then the stem is halftoned and the ending toneless. 

If notion-words become endings or form-words, then the changed tone . 
relation is often followed by a changed vocal relation: one vowel is changed 
into an other, e.g., neither {neah-hur), or a long vowel loses its length. 

GRAMMATICAL AND RHETORICAL ACCENT. 

2 20. Since the accentuation corresponding to the above x^amed laws 
(2 18) denotes the grammatical relation of words to one another, and of 
the stem and ending in every word, it is called the grammatical accentu- 
ation, and the principal accent lying upon a syllable, according to those 
laws, is called the grammatical accent, , 

From this grammatical accent must be distinguished the rhetorical 
accent, i.e., that accent which the speaker lays, as principal accent, upon 
this or that word, or ending, even, according as it is his purpose to make 
especially prominent, by a contrast, this or that notion^ or relation. 

Ji».^The chUd (not the mother) sleeps. He wUl oome (baa not yet come). A ahepkerd* 
499 (not ft shepherd). 
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HHYTHM. 

2 21. We call the tone-relation in a word and in a sentence-relation, the 
rhythm of the word and sentence relation. 

A word has a good rhythm, if the unity of the notion is represented in 
one principal accent, as well as the auhordinaiion of notion and relation, 
in a harmonious relation between principal and subordinate accent. 

A sentence-relation has a good rhythm in like circumstances. 

A perfectly rhythmical relation of accent assists the comprehension 
of speech, and pleases at once the ear and mind of the hearer. The right 
proportion of accent is called the euphony of speech. 

The most perfect rhythm of the word is presented in full toned stems 
which have only one ending, or prefix, or both these. Since, however, 
two syllables with subordinate accent are, in a manner, equal to one full 
toned stem, stems with two endings have also a good rhythm. 

Words with m(0B than two endings have a defective rhythm, and are 
called afterforms. 

Unions of a notion-word with a great number of form-words, are, in 
respect to to rhythm, also defective. 

Defective rhythm is often improved by oontraeting two endings or form- 
words, by means of dropping a short vowel. 

A whole sentence-relation is very ofben changed into one word, that the 
unity of the notion may be more perfectly exhibited in a rhythmical unity 
of expression. 

(a.) The members of the sentence-relation are contracted into one word 
in composition, as a sleigh-ride, a ride in a sleigh. 

(6.) The relational word Is denoted only by a termination of the prind* 
pal word, as he fish-es, he cat dies iish. 

(c.) The relational word is ^ibi^Dlutclj omitted. Thla omidalon ia palled 

an ellipsis; as. Good night 1 Forward I 

iZemarib.— la proverbs espedall J fa the Terb (lal^ cinUt«d; «,^.| ^'Qr«tt e^ wid iUtk 
\rooL" " Better late than never/' 



{ 22. The peculiar manner in which the Ecgliah Inngurif^f* tlfiintrji tli** 
relations of notions in speech by inflection, form- words m ' •". 

by the arrangement of word^i and especially by the rbyiL 
expression, is called the idiom of tho English langaage. 

The purity of the idiom deserves as much attention di^ 
vocabulary, and perhaps more, ^^ - 

nivrsiosf OF cramm^h^^ 

{ 23. Grammar is the doctrine of speech. 
and unfolds the relations of the sentence xsxi 
word has a signification only in the se 
clearness in representation, grMmnft^ 
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form from the forms of the sentence and sentence-relations, and in tty" 
fMlogy examines words as members of a sentence Btifrttf as it were, and 
in syntax examines the modes of expression, by which words, as mem- 
bers of the living language, are united in sentence relations and sentences. 

It separates further in etymology the examination of the formation of 
words, i.e», the formation of notion- words by derivation, from the examin- 
ation of the diffeTGnt parts of speech and their inflection; and in syntax, 
the examination of the particular senience-relations from the examination 
of the arrangement of words corresponding to each sentence-relation. 

Orthography is to be looked upon as a supplementary part of grammar 
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BT RET. TH08. BILL, WALTHAM, MASS. 
W 

{Continued from the October dumber,) 

At the same time that the child is expanding his powers of geometrical 
conception, — ^that is, from the age of six or eight to that of eleven or 
twelve, according to his ability, — ^he should also be gaining simple ideas 
of numbers. And, in doing this, he should follow the order of nature, 
and begin with concrete numbers, such as beans, com, balls, or counters. 
Beans are, on the whole, the cheapest and cleanest. Th^y should not 
bo employed in a niggardly way. Let the child see heaps of ten, heaps 
of a hundred, and heaps of a thousand. He should not be accustomed to 
use the names of numbers in counting, without gaining by sight a just 
conception of the meaning, which he cannot do from the petty number of 
balls upon an ordinary abacus. Not that the pupil is to be prinotpally 
occupied with large numbers. On the contrary, he will find in numbers 
under thirty occupation for many a series of most interesting and instruct- 
ive experiments with beans. Give him, for instance, 29 beans, and bid 
him divide them into any number of equal heaps that he can. When he 
has found that his task is impossible, take away one bean, and let himr 
find that 28 may be divided either in four sevens or seven fours. Then 
add two, and let him discover that 30 may be divided into six fives or five 
sixes; two fifteens or fifteen twos; two groups of three fives, or two 
groups of five threes ; three groups of five twos, or three groups of two 
fivos, and so on. Thus alone can a clear knowledge be given of the act- 
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uftl difference between a prime and a composite number. Nor is this the 
simplest example. Begin with two beans^ — teach the child to recognize 
it as a couple, as two, in whatever position. Add one, — ^teach him to 
recognize it as a triplet, as three, in whatever position. Show him that 
2+1=3, and 3— 1=2, 1-2=1. Add another bean. Show him that it 
can be divided into two couples. Show him that 3 + 1=4, 2 + 2=4, 
4—1=3, 4—2=2, 2x2=4. Add another bean; it is no longer divisible 
into equal parts ; drill him on recognizing five as a quintette, — as 
five, in whatever position they are placed, and on the addition and sub- 
traction of its parts. Take up six, — ^lead him to divide it into three 
couples, or into two triplets. Explain by the beans the two meanings of 
dividing six by three, — ^that is, of either separating it into three equal 
parts, or of separating it into equal parts, each of which consists of 
three. Show the identity of 3x2, and 2x3, each equalling 6. Proceed 
in this way with all the numbers, and you will not find many months pass 
before the pupil will recognize a dozen as a dozen, at a glance, and before 
he will unravel the various combinations of groups, similarly constituted, 
into which 24 beans may be arranged, such, for instance, as two groups 
each of three couples of twos. 

The teacher of the common school may object that he has no time for 
such an exercise. He should then make it, by omitting the more difficult 
and abstract studies to which a pupil of this age is sometimes condemned. 
The quickness of perception given by the exercise of counting small par- 
cels of beans, under twenty, at a glance, is more valuable to a child of 
that age, than the intellectual discipline of mental arithmetic. In nearly 
every school in New-England, a disproportionate amount of time is given 
to arithmetic. The science is taught backward, beginning with reasoning, 
instead of with observation, and is hampered, also, with factitious diffi- 
culties, produced by a variety of unessential names and processes. 

When, by means of the beans, the idea of numbers has been made 
familiar, as well as their names, the pupil should take up written arith 
metic; this may, perhaps, be at the age of eight or ten. The decimal 
notation is to be taught, and, by means of a thousand or so of beans, 
rendered intelligible and impressive. For decimal fractions, which should 
be taught (as in Pliny E. Chase's treatise) at the commencement of exer- 
cises on the slate, iMreak up two or three dry beans into small pieces, from 
which select ten that are nearly one tenth each, and also some of the 
finer powder, which may represent hundredths. When the pupil thus 
perceives that the decimal scale is capable of representing the infinitesi- 
mal as well as the infinite, let him also be madQ familiar with the fact 
ihat the unit is, in general, an arbitrary standard, and that the sam 
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quantity of beans may, by removing the decimal point, be represented as 
80 many tens, or hundreds, tenths, or hundredths. 

After the pupil has made himself oomplete master of the fonr funda- 
mental rules (including long diyision, in decimals )i and of the principal 
oharacteristics of prime and composite nomben, let him take up mental 
arithmetic, and be kept at it until he is complete master of Warren Col- 
bum's first lessons. This may not, however, be accomplished before he 
has, at the same time, made himself a proficient in aU the ordinary ope- 
rations of arithmetic. In the choice of a treatise upon this science, we 
bayegiyen a decided preference to Pliny E. Chase's oyer all others, 
because of its simplicity, and because of the immense number of its 
examples — ^which two qualities render the learner expert in figures in a 
much shorter time than is usually given to this study. The whole subject 
is usually introduced to the child's mind too early, and he is kept at it to 
too late a period in his education. 

By the time that the pupil has mastered his ordinary arithmetic he will 
be ready to return to geometry, and take a simple course of instruction in 
|;eometrical demonstrations, and in the application of geometry to practica^l 
Qse. The great master of antiquity has left in hii ^* Elements " a model 
of the reasoning art, but it is not in a form best calculated for young 
minds. The process of analysis naturally precedes synthesis, and must 
necessarily precede it in the mind of one who would demonstrate a new 
proposition; hence, a text-book ought to give more examples of analysis 
than of 8^ thesis. Moreover, the object of a geometrical demonstration 
is not simply to prove the theorem demonstrated, but also to impart to 
the pupil the power of demonstration; for which reas(m a text-book ought 
to be interspersed abundantly with undemonstrated propositions and 
unsolved problems, as is the case in works on arithmetic and algebra. If 
no such text-book is readily accessible, the teacher should select, from 
books not in the scholar's hands, theorems allied to those which the 
scholar is studying, and propose their solution as an exercise for the class. 

When the pupil has made some progress in geometrical demonstration, 
say at the age of thirteen to fifteen, he should be taught the use of loga- 
rithms. Only a few weeks* practice will be required to give him ease 
and rapidity in the use of this '^ wonderful rule," this marvellous " new 
instrument *' of the seventeenth century. Logarithmic tables, while in 
all the more difficult calculations of astronomy, geology, and civil engin- 
eering, they are an indispensable aid, are very seldom resorted to in other 
cases where arithmetical results are required. Tet, as there is nothing 
whatever difficult in their practical application, and a facility in using 
them once acquired is not easily lost, there seems no reason why they 
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should not be found in every counting-room, and used as occasion re* 
quires. 

The scholar should also at this age begin to acquaint himself with alge- 
bra. With the mathematical preparation which we have now recom- 
mended, the ordinary processes of algebra will present few difficulties; 
and in one or two years the soholtu: will find the solution (^ equations of 
the first and second degree, and approximation to higher roots, by means 
of deriyatives, a familiar aad easy task. 

A short and simple course of trigonometry, and a very elementary 
course of perspective, and of doscriptiye geometry in general, will finish 
a high-school course of mathematics. 

The college course will vary according as the system of instruction 
embraces or omits voluntary studies. Our whole scheme of instruction 
is based upon the idea that every human being needs education in the five 
branches of the hierarchy, and in each of the great divisions of that 
branch. The amount of study in each branch will depend, in part, upon 
the capacity of the scholar. We have endeavored to lay down a scheme 
extended enough to satisfy all except rare instances of extraordinary tal- 
ent, and yet simple enough to be within reach of a fair proportion of oar 
children. From our observation of the public schools of our own town, 
we should say that twelve or fifteen per cent, of the children in New- 
England can, without any over-exertion, go through all that we have here 
laid down. 

In the tabular view given in our former article, we have placed the 
rythm of verse and music among the early incidental studies of algebra. 
The connection between algebra and the science of time is not so obvious 
as that between geometry and the science of space, and this is not the 
place to introduce any discussion of the reality of the connection. Bat 
is the opinion of some of the highest mathematical authorities of our day, 
that even the idea of number involves obscurely the idea of time as well 
as of space; and that the laws of algebra are primarily the laws of pro- 
gression in time, — ^that they are rather illustrated than fulfilled by geo- 
metrical forms. If this be so, the cultivation of an ear for rytbm, the 
custom of beating time to music, and of attending to the balancing of 
musical phrases, will facilitate the subsequent conception of equations 
and of their transformations, as surely as the attention to forms, and the 
attempt to draw outlines, will facilitate the subsequent study of geome- 
try. It may be objected to this statement, that the best draughtsmen 
are sometimes notoriously deficient in mathematical power — the best 
musicians notoriously ignorant of algebra. It must be conceded that 
space and time seem capable of being approached and handled from 
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entirely opposite points of vieW; and that art and science flow, as it were, 
from opposite poles of the mental battery. Bat we are persuaded that 
there is not a real antagonism between them, and that the apparent con- 
flict comes merely from the limited capacity of the human mind; in which 
close attention to <me mode of yiewing an object usually excludes all other 
modes. In souls of a larger growth there is found to be no incompati- 
bility, and Art and Science are helpers of each other; Geometry and 
Optics justifying and sustaining Sculpture and Painting, and they in turn 
giving new interest and delight to those sciences ; while Music and Poe- 
try hold a similar, although more obscure, relation to Algebra. 

We have treated of the mathematics, in the present article, as though 
they were isolated subjects; but the remarks which we have made con- 
cerning their relation to art warn us that we must never forget the inti- 
mate blending of all themes of thought into one great universe of truth* 
The five branches of the hierarchy are all indispensable, and are all so 
interwoven that one is well taught only as it is perceived to lie in harmo- 
nious connection with the others. For this reason the teacher of mathe- 
matics should be prepared, during the whole of the course of instruction, 
to point out to the pupil the bonds that link his subject with the physical 
world, with the laws of astronomy, chemistry, botany and zoology; with 
the history of man, of his speculation, and of his action, with mechanical 
inventions, with art, and with commerce; with the nature of man, capa- 
ble of apprehending the mathematical thoughts that have guided the 
Creator of the world in the formation of all things ; with the nature of 
that Being who has made all contained in space, or evolved in time, and 
subjected them to laws which are a source of such instructive and delight- 
ful investigation for his children to pursue, and which, in the forms and 
appearances they produce, awaken also such manifold sources of pleasure 
in the beauty and harmony of His works. 

The principal views which we have endeavored to present in this arti- 
cle may be summed up in three sentences: that geometry should precede 
arithmetic in the training of a child's mathematical powers, — that in 
each of these two studies concrete forms should precede abstract language, 
observation and conception precede reasoning, — and that the cultivation 
of the power of definite conception by geometry is as truly valuable as 
the cultivation of the logical power. We cannot agree with the opinion 
that arithmetic is of more practical utihty than gecmxetry; yet, if we 
were of that opinion, we should still teach our children geometry first, 
arithmetic afterwards^ For a change of occupation is rest, and the boy, 
who begins vrith geometry and leaves arithmetic to a later period, develops 
his powers is a more natural order, achieves his task with less fatigue 
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and> at the as:e of fifteen, not only knows more of other thin^j^s, bat more 
of arithmetic, also, than he could have known had his taste for numerical 
computation been destroyed bj a premature and too continuous applica- 
tion to that science. 

In our next article we propose to consider the proper mode of intro- 
ducing the young to Natural History. 

To he Continued, 
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OPINIONS, &0., FROM THE OFFICE OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 

(Ooniinued from the JvJy Ntmiber.) 

Q^ Have the Board, the teacher, or the town or city superintendent the author- 
ity to expel a pupil from school for want of punctuality ? 

A. In regard to the powers of superintendents, and the duties of teachers, in 
the absence of positive statute, custom and precedeut have established a quasi 
law. The teacher has control of the scholars only during school hours, and while 
in the school house, or grounds. Out of school hours, and at home, parents have, 
as they ought to have, ML and free control ; nor does the act of attending school 
on the part of the child divert or lessen parental authority. The School Board 
may establish certain regulations for the management and government of the 
school, as provided for by law. For instance : they may prescribe certain text- 
books, and teachers are not obliged to hear scholars recite in any other ; or they 
may prescribe certain duties, such as writing compositions, or declamation, and a 
persistent refusal on the part of a pupil to comply, would, undoubtedly be a sut- 
ficient cause for a suspension from the privileges of the school until the rule was 
complied with. Or, for continued misbehavior, the Board may peremptorily expel 
a scholar until obedience is promised, and good behavior guaranteed. The con- 
stitution Bays that the common schools shall forever be free to all children, etc* 
The Declaration of Independence also classes liberty among the hialieuable rights 
of men. But a man, by his own criminal action, may forfeit his Uberty. And po 
a child, by his own continued misbehavior, may forfeit the right, secured to him 
by the Constitution of our State, of attending school. The right, then, to suspend 
or to expel for a time, is clearly withm the province of the school board. But 
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this power cannot be delegated by the Board to the teacher ; nor can the town or 
city Superintendent, except in case a local law gives him the authority, take this 
matter into his own hands. 

Whether tardiness is a sufficient reason for expulsion, or not, must be determined 
by circumstances. Punctuality of attendance ib a great desideratum ; but this, 
like all else in education, must be maintained rather by persuasion than by force. 
But, although punctuality is thus one of the necessities of a good school, it can- 
not be that, for an absence required or permitted by a parent, the teacher or 
School Board can, as a punishment for such absence, peremptorily refuse admiB> 
sion to the absentee. If a parent keeps his child at home one term, can the 
School Board refuse the child admittance the next ? Or, if the parent keeps his 
child at home for one day, can the School Board refuse admission the next ? Thus* 
whenever absence is the result of obedience fo parental authority (command or 
permission), the authority of the School Board should not inflict a punishment 
If punishment is merited, it is by the parent In case the absence is so long con- 
tinued as to interfere with the good order of the school and the progress of those 
who are punctual, a more severe course may be neoe^saiy to prevent its recur<* 
rence. But iu &U oases^ it should make a difference whether parental authority 
sanctioned the absence. We would, therefore, answer the question by saying 
that the Board cannot expd a scholar for tardiness, but that they may suspend 
him for a short period when such absence partakes of a criminal character. 

Q, If 'districts, in ignorance of the law, at their annual meeting in 1858, elected 
their officers all for one year, how long will they hold their offices 7 

A. The officers elected at the azmual meeting in 1868 will all hold their offices 
as provided in Section 16 of the School Law, whether such was the intention or 
not. In cases where there is any dissatisfaction, it would be advisable for all 
officers thus elected to resign, that the election may proceed with flill cognizance 
of the law. 

Q, In case of an election at a first meeting, how long will the officers hold their 
offices? 

A, The same as though they were elected at the previous annual meeting. 
Section 16 of the School Law provides ** that at the first annual election of dis- 
trict officers after the passage of this act and at the first decHon [not the " first 
annual election,*'] of such officers hi any newly organized district, the derk shall 
be chosen for one year, the treasurer for tuvo years, and the director for three 
years " Thus, in oase of an electionat a first meeting, the time between that and 
the annual meeting must be taken as one full year. 

S. H. CARPENTER, 
AtmUmt State Superintendent, 
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Editor Journal: — ^I am desirous of eliciting from some one or more 
of yoar scientifio readers^ information as to a disputed point respecting 
grayitation ; and, with such view, submit the annexed problems, in the 
hope that some formula and process of procedure to obtain true answers 
may be supplied. 

The writer is well aware that it is a conceded point that matter gains 
in weight by an approach toward the poles, but doubts the sufBiciencj of 
the reasoning as to the cause, and submits a proposition in refutation: 

Proposition: — That if attraction of gravitation is toward the center of 
a mass; that the force of such gravitation will vary the surface of any 
mass, not a perfect sphere; and that such variation will be modified by 
the extent of lateral attraction, and distance from the centers of attrac- 
tion. Also, that a lateral attraction of 45' will reduce the attraction of 
gravitation (downward) the one half. 

PROBLEMS. 

No. 1. — A cube with side X 
At which point will attraction 
be greater, from C downward 
through center A, or from D 
downward through center A to 
coraor F—D perpendicular to Fi whether the attraction will be greater in 

No. 2,— Breadth and depth X, length Y, from C downward; or in 

No. 3, — Length of sides X, depth F, from C downward. 

If a satisfactory demonstration is supplied, then, 

QtustUm, — At what point on the earth's surface will matter have the 
greatest weight, at the Poles, or at the Equator ? Centrifugal force not 
to be considered. The equatorial diameter being 26 miles greater than 
the polar. 

N, B. — ^In "Another solution to Problem 12,'* in the March No., there 
seems to be a typographical error. 

3x«+3iB=l, 

a;=0, 26,376, Reads 3jB*+a?=l. 

A Reader. 
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Problem No, 33.-— I have a garden in the form of an equi- 
lateral triangle, whose sides are each 200 feet. On each 
corner stands a tower, whose heights are respectively 30, 40, 
and 50 feet. What is the length of a ladder that will just 
reach the top of each tower, and how far is it from the foot 
of the ladder to the base of each tower ? J. C. D. 
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Absbncs from our office attending Teachers' Institutes, and a severe attack of 
inflammation of the eyes, which, for more than two weeks, frustrated all attempts 
to read or write, must be our apology for the lack of variety in our editorial col- 
umns, and for the delay in issuing the preseut number. 

Teachees' INSTITUTE&— The Institutes held under the direction of Chancellor 
Barnard during the past month, have been very successful, and will do much in 
arousing public attention and securing union of effort in the work of improving 
the condition of our schools, and the qualifications of teachers. The attendance 
in moat cases was large, exceeding the anticipations of the most sanguine, and 
the exercises were characterised by earnestness and good feeling. Chancellor 
Barnard was present at most of the Institutes, lecturing upon topics relating to a 
system of public instruction adapted to the wants of our people, and exercising a 
general supervision over each. 

Messrs. F. A. and G. H Allen, of Pennsylvania, and Mr. John Ogden, of Ohio, 
were engaged by Dr. Barnard to take charge of the Institutes and conduct the 
daily exercises, and they have shown themselves well qualified for the performance 
of the dudes devolving upon them, as the success which attended their labors and 
the hearty approbation of the teachers benefitted by their instructions abundantly 
testify. At Elkhom the lady teachers presented Messrs. F. A. Allen and Ogden 
a set of silver forks as a token of their gratitude and esteem, and at Waupun the 
ladies presented the same gentlemen a well filled purse as a partial return for 
benefits received, and the resolutions passed at Sheboygan and other places 
where institutes were held by Mr. 0. H. Allen, show that his labors were highly 
appreciated by the teachers and citizens in attendance. Mr. 0. E. Hovey, princi- 
pal of the Illinois State Normal School, had charge of the Institute held at Mine- 
ral Point, and the complete success which followed his efifbrts proved his fitness for 
the responsible post he occupies in our sister State. It is proper to state that the 
gentlemen mentioned were assisted by prominent teachers of each locality where 
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the Institutes were held, but we will not make particular mentii^n of their names 
in this connection, as we propose in the next number of the Journal to ^ve a 
complete history of the whole series of Institutes, and we will only add that the 
success of this agency is one of the first fruits of the policy which secured the 
services of such a man as 0r. Barnard as the agent of the Board of Normal Re- 
gents, and the hearty cooperation of the whole people in the good work, augura 
. well for the building up in the future of a complete system ot public instruction 
in our State which shall comprise within itself all the means and agendea neces- 
sary to secure the education of our children. 

Write fob the Joubnal. — ^We often receive communications enquiring whether 
we wish or expect others besides the Board of Editors to furnish articles for 
the Journal Tq save the trouble of a separate reply in each case, we re-state 
what we have often stated before, that we are glad to receive articles from any 
one who desires, or who is willing to furnish them, as we wish to make the Jour- 
nal a record of the widest experience and best thought on the subjects of which it 
treats. It is the organ of the teachers of the State, and we look to them to make 
it what it ought to be, as the exponent of educational progress, and a leader in 
educational reform in this commonwealth. 

New ExcHANGEa — ^We have received No, 1, Vol. 1, of the Iowa Instructor^ 
published by the Iowa State Teachers' Association. It is a neat looking, well 
printed journal, containing thirty- two pages, and promises to do good service in 
the cause of education and progress. Published at Davenport at one dollar per 
year, but subscriptions should be sent to C. C. Nestlerode, Tipton, Iowa. We 
trust that the teachers across the river will see that it is well sustained. 

We have also received Nos. 1 and 2, Vol 1, of the Practical Machinist^ pub- 
lished by H. Leavitt A Co., 37 Park Bow, New-Tork. at $1 per annum, 80 cents 
to dubs of 10, 75 cents to clubs of 20. It is a four column quarto, devoted to the 
interests of mechanics and inventors, gives descriptions of improvements in ma- 
chinery, and new inventions, with copious illustrations It contains articles on 
the principles of machinery, on the patent laws, a weekly list of patents issued, 
and a large amount of valuable infoimation in relation to steam, gas, coal, and 
their use for propelling machinery, lighting buildings, boats, cars, etc. We recom- 
mend it to machinists, engineers, and all o* hers who dee«ire information in regard 
to the important topics of which it treats. 

Atlantic Monthly. — Our readers will be glad to learn that the death of the 
senior partner, and the financial embarrassments of the firm of Phillips, Sampson 
& Co., will not interfere with the publication of this sterling magazine. It will be 
continued with all the essential features which now characterize it as the ablest 
serial in the country. The November number has not yet reached us, but the 
October number is a very interesting one, containing articles from some of the 
best writers of the day on a variety of topics, in prose and verse. Mrs. Stowe's 
new story, " The Ministers Wooing," approaches completion, and the denouement 
is anxiously looked for by thousands of interested readers; We think it will 
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pmye to be her best work, and if it does not rival '* Uncle Tom's Cal»n " in popu- 
larity, it equals it in its graphic poHrayal of life scenes, and its deep insight into 
huioan character. Next month we shall give the prospectus for the new volume. 

Thb Ladies' Home MaOazinb for November is on our table, and is filled, as 
usual, with well written articles of a high moral tone, calculated to interest and 
instruct its readers 

TuK Great Republic Monthly for October is fully equrl to the previous num- 
bers. It coQtains several well written articles, among which we notice one on 
The Gulf Stream and Currents of the Sea^ by Prof. Maury ; A Biographical sketch 
of Thomas Grimke, and Clairvoyance and Imagination ; The Asinine Papers, Vaga- 
ries of an Artist, and The "Wildthorn Manuscripts, are continued. There are sev- 
eral other pieces in prose and verse. The publishers promise increased attrac- 
tious in the next volume, which commences with January. 1860, and we think it 
richly worth thesubscription price. 

The American Mebohant for October is embellished with a fine likeness of 
Wm. Cullen Bryant, accompanied by a biographical sketch. It contains articles 
OQ The Credit System, and Cotton and its Culture, besides the usual variety in the 
Nautical, Law, Mercantile, Educational, Commercial and Editorial departments. 
It is a valuable compend of important information in relation to the pursuits and 
biisiness of practical life, and is worth many times its cost to every man, no mat- 
ter what his employment or profession. Published by Bryant & Stratton, 18 
Cooper Institute New- York c ty. 

Thb Boys and Girls Own Maoazinjb. — ^Volume 1 of this periodical closes with 
the December number, and we recommend our young friends to subscribe for "Vol. 
2, as we are sure they will find much in it to interest and instruct them. Terms 
1o cents a year. Published monthly by Wm. L, Jones, 152 6th Avenue, New 
Tork. 

VB old frieud The Student and Schoolmate, which we had lost sight of for a 
long time, has again made its appearance, united with Forrester's Boys' and Girls' 
Magazine. It is one of the best of our juvenile exchanges, and we are always 
glad to see its pleasant face. It is an excellent reader for achuols, and contains 
original dialogues and pieces suitable for declamation. Published monthly at $1 
per year by James Robinson & Co. 120 Washington St., Boston, and N. A. Calk- 
ins, 348 Broadway, New- York, 

We would remind teachers who have not attended either of the Institutes 
appointed by the Agent of the Normal Regents for October, not to fail in being 
present at one or more of the four which are to be held in November — viz : 

" Milton, commencing Monday evening, November 7th. 

" Kenosha ** *' " »♦ 7th. 

" Beloit, " •* " •« 14th. 

'• Madison, " " ♦« ** 21st. 
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Madison. — ^The autumn term of the State Umveraity has opened with a larger 
number of pupDs than in any previous year. Chancellor Bttmard has made an 
arrangement with the Board of Education for the instruction of pi^Os belonging 
to the Preparatory Department of the University, in the PubUc High School of 
Madison—the Board providing for the High School enlarged and improved facOi- 
ties ot school room and teachers, and at the same time inviting the cooperation of 
Chancellor Barnard with their own Superintendent in the aflSairs of the school. 
Arrangements have also been made for religious services on every Sunday aflor- 
noon, by Prof. Butler, in the Chapel of the tJniversity, for the Faculty and stu- 
dents. The Scientific Course will be greatly enlarged by the opening of another 
term ; and it is expected that a Normal Department will be opened in connection 
with the Normal Class of the High School, giving better facilities for the profess- 
ional training of teachers that has yet been enjoyed in Wisconsin. 

The PubUc High School of Madison has been provided with better schoolroom 
and class rooms, in the building formerly occupied by the Female Seminary — ihe 
building having been enlarged for this purpose. Mr. Kilgore retires from the 
Principalship, and gives his whole time to the duties of superintendance of all the 
Public Schools. Mr. N. L. Gallup, formerly Principal of Central Public School of 
Hartford, Ct., and Prof. Conover, formerly of the State University, have been 
appointed Associate Principals, the former of the English, and the latter of the 
Classical Department. They are are assisted by Miss Bumam and Mi*s Newman, 
and by Mr. Pickart in the German language. Instruction will, it is hoped, be given 
in music, and gymnastic and calisthenic exercises. It is the intention of all con- 
cerned to make this a first class Public High School — equal to any Academy, or 
High School, or Preparatory Department in the State. 

It is proposed, by a few public spirited citizens, to erect, under the auspices of 
Chancellor Barnard and Dr. D. B. Reid, (the new Professor in the department of 
practical Science in the State University), in a central position in Madison, a 
building devoted to the promotion of science among the whole population — ^in 
ways not provided for in any existing establishment. The following circular will 
explain the object : 

**It is proposed to erect, in a central position in Madison, a special building 
constructed with the resources and peculiarities introduced by Dr. D. B. Reid* 
and to devote it to the promotion of science among the whole population, whose 
wants have not been hitherto met by any existing iostitution, while it will 
add, at the same time, to the educational resources of existing establishmeDta. 

The illustration in this city of all that is most interesting in the progress of 
the Fine and Useful Arts> and of those industrinl, sanitary and economic pur* 
suits that are essentially connected with the education and comfort of the peo- 
ple, and the reunion of those engaged in the varied occupations of life, will form 
its leading and characteristic feature. 

Select courses of lectures and illustrations can be given in it at stated periods 
and at other times individuals from all parts of the State, as well as from abroad 
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may be requested to lecture, or to explain and illustrate apeeial Babjccta^iu ubi- 
son with such regulations as may be adopted for thii^ purpose. 

It is coDSidered that the construction of such a building, even though limited 
at first to one apartment, dedicated to lectures, experimental purposes, and a se- 
lect aeries of practical operations, might be rendered not nndeserving of tlfe 
countenance of the legislature, of the universitj, and other public institutions 
All individuals, also, interested in education, in the improvement of the condi- 
tion of ihe people, in the blending of the Fine and Useful Arts, and in afiwding 
fiicilities of illustration, investigation, and consultation in special arts and manu- 
factures, will be invited to co-operate in this cause. 

No fleeting nor temporary object being contemplated by the plan proposed 
but one whose iufliienee, it is believed, might soon be ielt both in the city and 
In the State, it is deemed desirable that the final plan should depend on the re- 
sult of the first year's trial, and that it should be fully explained and illustrated 
in a temporary structure that may be extended and rendered permanent, accord- 
ing to the support it receives. 

It is proposed that the whole of the arrangements for the proceedings of the 
first year shall be under the direction of a Committee, to be appointed by those 
Oentlemen, who will agree to subscribe the necessary sum for the use of 
the ground and the erection of the building, provided an adequate sum for 
the expenses of tlie first year shall be received by subscription, or by tickets to 
the different courses, illustrations, and ]>ract]cal operations which will be con- 
ducted there during this period. Henbt Barnard." 

Erbattuh. — In Problem No. .32, in the October number, for ^^sukdFAD is 
double FCD," read ''FCD is double FAD:' 
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THE NORMAL, or methods of teaching the common branches^ Orthoepy, Orthog- 
raphy, Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic, and Elocution ; inolading the outlines, 
technicalities, explanations, demonstrations, definitions, and methods introductory 
and peculiar to each branch. By Alfred Holbrook, Principal of Normal School, 
Lebant n, Ohio. New-York : A. S. Barnes A Burr. 51 and 68 John 6t. 1869. 
This work commences with a claesifieation of knowledge under the three departments of 
ZiUraturet Scienae, and AH^ aceompanied by concise deflmitlcfns of each division, branch, or 
ta^afuiUT which the seTeral sabjeots mentioned on the title page are taked up in their order 
oatdned, defined, and explained, and the antbor^s metkoda of teaehiag ihem to primary and 
adrancedolaaeeeeleariy set forth. Prepared by an ezperleneed and anceessfol teacher and 
presenting an exposition of methods and plans elaborated in the school room, instead of the 
study, it is eminently a practlcsl work, worth ten times its oost to the yonng teacher every 
year he is engaged in the school room, and ftimtohing for those of more experience definite 
ontltne of the singles porsoed tn schools, and many Talaable snggestioas in regard to methods 
of teaebiog. We heartily recommend the book to the pvo^asion, and trost that its merits will 
Insnre it an extended circulation 
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BOOK-KEEPING^ bj Single and Double Entry» simplified and adapted to the use of 
Common Schools. By W. W. Smith and Edward Martin. New-York: A. S. 
Barnes A Burr, 51 and 53 John St. 1859. 

This is really a prictlcall work, and the^usnally difficult processes of Journalizing, Posting, 
etc., are so stmplifled and explained thetany youth of average intellect can understand the 
whole matter, and beoome a good book keeper by studyiag Its] attractive ' pages. More atten- 
tion oaght to be given to this subject in our common schools, and this work is well caicalated 
to make the study lntereetiDg.and proft able. 

THE SCIENCE OP EDUCATION, AND ART OP TEACHING; in two parts. By 
JoHK OdoxN, A. M. Ciuolnnati : Moore, WiUtach, Keyes A Co., 25 West Fourth 
St. 1859. 

Part first of the above work is a forcible and philosophical exposition of the nature of man, 
and the true object of education, tr-^ating the subject under the fallowing heads : Educational 
Capacity; Educational Poroes ; Bdueatinnal Proceasss; Physical, Intelleotnal, Moral, and Ba- 
jifious Education. Part second is devoted to the eonsiderati n of sohool<room duties embrac • 
log the following topics: Study, Becltatlon, School business, Becrcation, and GoverAment. 
The work of a practical teacher, and close thinker, it is well calculated to convince its readers 
that there is such a thin^ as *The Science of Bducation *' founded upon immutable principles, 
and that the * Art of Teaching *' is worthy of a prominent place in the list of arts which ben- 
efit and bless mankind. Characterised by simplicity and clearness of style and a high moral tone 
it is worthy of a place on a l^ont shelf in the teacher's library, and we are happy to know that 
many of our teachers have already secure d it as an aid in the perlormanoe of their responsible 
duties. 

THE UNIVERSAL SPEAKER, containing a collection of Speeches, Dialogues and 
Recitations adapted to the use Schools, Academies and social circles. Edited by 
N. A. Calkims and W. T. Adams. Boston : Brown, Taggard A Chase, 25 and 29 
Cornhill. 1859. 

The increaced attention given to the subject of declamation, and rhetorical exercises gen- 
erallj. iu our schools, has caused a s pply of wurki of the character of the above, suited to the 
wants of pupils of every age and grade. We notice in this book an adaptation of the subjects 
and style of treating them, to the comprehension and capacity of those for whom it is designed 
and a variety of topics and exorcises not often found in similar works. Part 2 was prepared 
by Prof. Wm. Busaell, the celebra.ed elocutionist, and presents the notation and style of deliv- 
ery adopted by that suoceesful teacher. The pieces, as a general rule, are entirely new and the 
editors have evinced Judgment and good taste in their selections. The mechanical execution 
of the book is excellent, and its attractive appearance, as well as g nuine merit commends it to 
the favorable consideration of teachers and pupils. 

A FAMILIAR COMPEND OF GEOLOGY, for the School and Family. By A. M. 

HiLLsiDB. Philadelphia : James Chalen A Son. 1859. 

That the study of geology cannot be pursued to any considerable extent, particularly in our 
common schools, is evident at a glance ; but that a knowledge of its elements and first princi- 
ples is necessary to enable one to fully understand many of the allusionB and illustrations tn 
works on kindred topioaor general Uteratuie^ is also evident: and as the mass of our pe jple 
obtain all the education they ever get in the common school, we believe that a work treating 
onlyof first principles and giving a general outline of the subject in simple language, as 
as firee-as possible from technicalities and sclentifle terms, would supply a want hitherto un- 
suppliedl-4'This work seems to have been prepared with reference to t^at very object, and, so 
for as our limtiJl^'aGquaintanee with the science enables us to judge, the auttior has suocesi* 
fully carried out the plan, and given a eoriect and interesting compend of the eUments of 
Geology. The work*is flnel-y printed, and beautifully illustrated ; baa a copious g ossary, and 
fliUindex,and,inthehandsof a live teacher, would serve a valuable purpoNO in opening to 
the youthful mind a few pages .of the Book of Nature. 
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THE HONOR OF OUR CALLING. 

ITS NATT7BAL AND ACQUIRED CHARACTBB— THE OBLIGATIONS IMPOSED UPON US. 

(Continued from the November Nwmber) 

The teacher shoald possess mature jadgment; a knowledge of human 
nature, and especially a knowledge of the nature and demands of the in- 
tellect. The principal mission of science is the development of intellect; 
the educator, therefore, must not only know the intellect, but he should 
be fandliar with science in its various branches, that ho may know how to 
deal it out as intellectual food. That one who merely knows the letters 
is sufficiently educated to teach them, needs no confutation; it is extreme 
foUy. 

The greatest of all demands upon the educator is self-control. The 
passionate man can scarcely drive an ox, or hold a plow; but nowhere 
else does passion do as much evil as in the school. But, how groat a 
work is this I Many have fought; but few have won. '^ He that is slow 
to anger is better than the mighty, and he that ruleth his spirit than he 
that taketh a city." It has become a motto, that he who would rule oth- 
ers must first rule himself. 

The next great labor is the government of others. Pupils, from near 
the cradle to the age of manhood, must be governed. Government in 
school is as necessary as air and light. It is a principle in niiture that 
wherever there is action there must be control; and control must be the 
result of fixed law, or educated reason. Youth is i>eculiarly full of ac- 
tion ungarded, since reason in the human mind deor^ops slowly. The 
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power which impels yoath is passion, which is as sare to drive man upon 
shoals and rocks, as the unstable wind a ship at sea; and, as much as the 
ship needs a helmsman, so much needs youth a governor. No more 
inclined is the ship to follow the impulse of the wind, than youth the 
impulse of passion; nor is wind more unreasonable than passion. '^ A 
child left to himself bringeth his mother to shame;" and a school left to 
itself is a bedlam. The educated, enlightened reason of parents and 
teachers must always be present to guide the otherwise erring feet of 
children. 

Government, when applied to the elements or brutes, and often to men, 
means merely control; but should be very differently understoood when 
applied to youth at the home fireside, or in the schoolroom. Those who 
govern youth should ever have in view the welfare of the man, and the 
great and important end of his existence. A child that has been merely 
controlled, must be controlled still; but the child that is governed will 
learn to govern himself. The child that has ever been borne in the 
arms, must be carried still; but the child that is led will soon learn to 
walk. The first great point in real government is to obtain the wiU of 
the governed, or, in other words, the consent of the will. The want of 
it in the family will bring gray hairs and sorrow, confusion and shame, in 
the schoolroom it will create a dogged resistance to rule, and cultivate 
hatred, malice, and deceit, and will, in time, most surely overthrow the 
teacher's authority; and, more than all, cultivates in the heart a spirit of 
rebellion, and leaves the man with a fund of knowledge to be used as an 
engine of mischief. 

It is hard, very hard, to obtain the consent of the child's will against 
the demands of his keen appetites, but, for a time, comparatively easy to 
oompel him to yield. There are a thousand ways of securing apparent 
outward obedience, mere submission; and with this many are satisfied. 
He who labors for wages seeks nothing more. Many of our cotemporaries 
secure order, as it were, in perfection, and exhibit as thorough drill as is 
seen in a standing army, while there is, at the same time, as little moral 
growth in the heart of the pupil as in the heart of the soldier of the camp. 
The cold, haughty look, the face of steel, the iron arm, the scathing, 
l)iting, bitter sentence, cause pupils to crouch and cower like timid girls 
in a thunder storm, and by forbidding, frigid, overbearing manners, 
through awe, drive out every ray of natural affection, and noble, inde- 
pendent manliness. Such are usually led merely by ambitious motives^ 
and, supposing the public generally look at educational interests through 
the blind eye, regard themselves as undiscovered in the shallowness of their 
labors. They labor to win, regard themselves as Alexanders, believe they 
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possess the only recipe to ensure success in pedagogy, which, however, 
they do not mean to reveal until the day of their death. 

In such schools, time shows that while there is exhibited the farce of 
beauty, yet within there is growing a stubborn heart, ftill of hatred and 
deceit; and that, although its impulses are covered, they are not dead, 
and will, in time, like covered fires or sleeping volcanoes, break forth into 
vigorous action. 

The history of our higher institutions shows conclusively that their 
goverzmient has failed to reach the will and win the heart. The smoth- 
ered, ungovemed spirit breaks forth in fiendish, wolfish midnight pow- 
wows, plays tricks upon dignitaries in a thousand ways, acts like a wild 
drunken spirit, and shelters itself through secret combinations. The old 
style of institutions, where government is a mere iron fisted tyrant, with- 
out heart or soul, and where moral instruction and prayer are dealt out by 
machinery, are not worshiped as formerly, and unless they wake up with 
the waking world they may sleep till the world sleeps again. 

We are likely to be cheated out of every thing that is dear to us, and 
be ourselves eaten up by educated villainy. Skillful, selfish, greedy men 
scramble and struggle for every high place and good thing that comes un- 
der their view, as reckless of justice as greedy, filthy harpies, or hungry, 
ruthless bears. These wars and these floods of passion make men think, 
and sober thought tells men not to pay so dear for so poor a thing. Beflec- 
tion tells the world that science, a white head, and a black heart make an 
old villain. Knowledge is as much an engine of good or evil as the sword. 
If the sword be in the hand of justice, and knowledge in the hand of wis- 
dom, peace will be like a river and prosperity like a flood. But, that 
wisdom be the handmaid of knowledge, they mu# be cultivated together, 
and grow as twin sisters, and be cherished by the same tender hand* 
Knowledge is a much more hardy plant than wisdom. Knowledge springs 
from every action; wisdom from a part and folly from a part. "Wisdom 
grows only in its own peculiar scil, and can no more be cultivated in youth 
without real government than wild animals can be tamed without first 
caging them; there is no real government that does not reach the will. 
Governments that secure not the hearts of the people, crumble; the king 
that is not beloved must be guarded by a band of armed men. It is ill- 
will that drives princes from their thrones, . throws crowns to the dust, 
overturns kingdoms^ and throws the world into tumult and anarchy. It 
has at last become a motto of the free that the government must obtain 
the consent of the governed. 

But what a task we thus throw upon the educator. He must forget 
himself in the love of humanity, must sacrifice present ease and comfort 
for the future welfare of others, he must secure over the pupil a greater 
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inflaence than is exercised by the pupil's own passions and appetites. 
None but those who have had experience in the goyernment of children 
can comprehend their countless inventions to secure the end of their de- 
8ires> and to avoid mental and physical labor. Every manner of deceit 
is practiced to show the appearance of study, and every possible device is 
employed to make their lives miserable. They will communicate when 
they acknowledge it gives them no pleasure, laugh without reason, make 
disagreeable noises with their feet, hands, papers, and books, and at the 
same time confess it gives no pleasure, and would really cost nothing on 
their part to avoid it. Many children watch the teacher for hours, days, and 
terms, make their lips move as if studying, slyly steal recitations from 
books, and generally spend their school days with just as little labor as 
will possibly pass, while their only real study is spent in discovering 
means to avoid study. Now, if we mistake not, the mass of teacheVs labor 
to check these evil ways, and never really remove them. And so with 
parents at home; they quarrel with the same little faults for months and 
years, and quarrel still, because they do not labor to eradicate, but merely 
to hold in check; and all on the principle that it is easier for one day, or 
for the present, to check than to cure. The school that is merely held in 
check by the presence of the teacher is not governed. The teacher imist 
at first control, and his presence secure right action, but his labor must 
soon bring it from another source; it must be brought from within the 
pupil, else, in point of morality and real manliness, the teacher sends the 
pupil into the world worse than he finds him. Communications, disagree- 
able noises, lying, and ill manners of all kinds may be almost, if not 
completely educated from a schoolroom, but they can never be driven out; 
and let every teacher kdbw, once for all, that if by his own force he merely 
drives evil back, and forces submission, he is like one who dams a 
river which will continue to rise till it finally breaks forth, and all its 
accumulated force will spread terror and destruction. 

We cannot govern or guide a machine whose action we do not under- 
stand; no more can teachers govern children without comprehending their 
natures. In the infant the will and appetites very soon appear in their 
full strength; and, indeed, nearly if not all animal passions, but they are 
entirely without the guide of reason, and many long years must roll around 
before this distinguishing and most noble element of man's nature ap- 
pears in /nil strength. Its dawn may be early, but its growth is exceed- 
ingly slow. Many appeal to children as if they really stand in the light 
of reason, and wonder that they do not act more for future good, but let 
not mothers or teachers lose their patience and their own reason by 
endeavoring to guide children by what they do not possess. The reason 
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of parents and teachers must guide youth until their own is sufficiently 
developed to be employed. From the very first dawn of reason it should 
be appealed to, but not fully trusted; and as it develops in the youthful 
mind it should be more and more exercised, while the restraint of the 
goyemor should be less and less exerted. As the nurse of the infant body 
teaclies the act of walking, so should the nurse of the mind and soul in- 
struct in the duty of self-reliance, self-guidance, and in general self goy- 
eminent. None but the good should be employed in teaching, none but 
the humane, lovers of humanity, the purely unselfish, the truly enlightened 
and intelligent. The humane soul is fitted for much good or much evil, 
much joy or sorrow. The soul is of too much value to be spoiled by the 
passionate, the selfish, ond the ignorant. If the world could see itself 
and its own interest without thought of cost or labor, all lands would be 
searched for the governors and instructors of youth. The teacher of youth 
holds in his hands immortal jewels, and the loss of one is an infinite losS| 
while the gain of one is an infinite gain; he holds in his hands the peace 
of the fiEunily and fireside, the welfare of society, the strength of states, 
the elevation of nations, and the perpetuity of freedom and good wiU 
among men, and, more than all, the destiny of souls in eternity. 

After the teacher has mastered himself and science, and performed his 
duty in the government of youth, we demand still another most disagree- 
able task; the teacher may, indeed, look upon all other parts of his labor 
with joy. We refer to our connection with parents, guardians, and pro* 
perty-holders, and the necessity of pleasing all, inasmuch as they are the 
rulers and supporters of schools. It would truly be an easier task to 
please all, did all know with what they would be pleased. Few men 
claim to be judges of horses, few of watches, few indeed of law, but all 
that possess the human form claim to be judges of schools. All have been 
there, have seen them, many have taught, so that all, without distinction, 
men, women, and children, consider themselves bound to pass judgment. 
So are all judges of the merits of books. The little boy that cannot de- 
fine addition, or name a relative pronoun, feels himself a competent judge, 
thinks Adams' arithmetic better than Davies', and that Smith's is the best 
grammar, because he can understand it. The teacher's opinion is of no 
account, (which, however, is too often true). Three Irishmen, late from 
Erin, discovered a red squirrel, and being much delighted with his spright. 
liness, gave their opioions of his name. One was sure it was a humming, 
bird, another thought it was a wild turkey, while the last, still more sure, 
said he believed it was an alligator. So people, as poorly qualified to 
judge of schools, as readily pass judgment. The poorest school generally 
has its fuU number of supporters, and often the best its full amount of 
opposition. Beal merit weighs nothing, and very few teachers can ever 
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feel what men most desire— a pennanent home. The enemy will find him 
and root him out. It is usaallj pleasant to follow fixed principle and 
established law; but there is no law, no steady purpose, no sense of just- 
ice, no common sense to whim, and whim is the fitful wind that wafts the 
teacher's barque. The fashionable lady must have her daughter study 
music and drawing. The wealthy lady wiU not have her daughter attend 
the district school with so many poor and yulgar children. This fine old 
gentleman wishes his boy to study Latin, surveying, and navigation ; 
says he is quite forward for one of his age; don't want him to mingle 
with other boys; fears he wiH learn bad habits. Fearful lady must have 
her children change seats for certain good private reasons. The econom- 
ical man that spends from ten to two hundred dollars annually to gratify 
miserable appetites, will not buy any more books for his children, to suit 
the whimsical teachers. The tender mother will not have her child's 
ears pulled. Philosopher declares that corporal punishment is entirely 
unnecessary, and a teacher that will whip is not fit to teach, for he himself 
has taught and tried it, so the argument is unanswerable. The resolute 
man sends word that he wants his boy whipped. The brave man says 
the teacher will never strike his boy but once. And so whims are multi- 
plied, and one might as well expect to make a tight shoe fit easy on a 
gouty foot, or cook always to suit a crazy, whimsical dyspeptic, as to please 
all the patrons of a school. These troubles come heavy upon the beginner, 
but in him who shows himself qualified for the station, most people con- 
fide, and his path is comparatively unobstructed. 

These are perplexities, they are minor troubles which follow teachers as 
flies follow horses; but the great enemy of schools is the money-God. In 
man there dwells a principle which, if it rules, renders him as mean as a 
brute. The strongest dog will seize the bone. Governments are said to 
be a public benefit, and therefore must be a public expense, and be sup- 
ported by each individual, according to the amount of property preserved 
and defended. Yet the great class of men who are ruled by selfishness, 
like the miserable swine that feels perfectly satisfied if he himself sleeps 
warm, use every means to secrete their property from taxation, will de- 
scend to all sorts of deception— even to a false oath — ^that they may com- 
pel their more honest neighbor to pay for the benefits which they them- 
selves receive, and by which they are defended. Public schools are no 
less a public benefit than governments, and haye an equal right to public 
support, yet the school seems to present a greater opportunity for war. 
The power and wealth of a land lie primarily in its number of honest, 
industrious, intelligent citizens. We need but a few pages of history and 
and an eye that caa penetrate benighted countries for proof. The present 
dite of the city of New- York was purchased of savages for about fourteen 
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dollars. Although William Penn paid the full value of Pennsylvania^ yet 
still he did not pay a thousandth part of its present value. In central 
Africa land has really no sale value; ivory lies decaying upon the ground^ 
or is used for a homely fence; coal, iron, silver, and gold excite not greedy 
acquisitiveness; a brass button sells higher than a sovereign, and a negro 
slave is exchanged for two pair of heavy boots. It is hardly necessary to 
multiply words to show that from the principles referred to, sprung all our 
success, our wealth, and our honor, and that these principles, which are 
honesty, industry, and intelligence, are the fruits of education, and edu- 
cation the offspring of schools. That wealth lies in intelligence is well 
known. Merchants know it, speculators know it, land holders know it, 
the rich everywhere know it. The father of one child knows it, and the 
father of ten, and the mourning, childless know it. Why do not merchants 
locate among savages ? A few do, but merely to buy their gold for the 
worth of brass, and their furs for cotton. Why are there not bankers 
among the Creeks ? Why are they not located in the villages of the 
Sioux ? Why doos not the wealthy opponent of the public school give 
his daughter in marriage to a Winnebago ? Ah ! well do all know the 
worth of intelligence, the power of knowledge, and the beauty and glory 
of wisdom. It is educated manhood that wakes up the sleeping soil, 
covers the earth with good, that gathers in the golden harvest, that clothes 
the naked, that feeds the hungry. It is the cultivated mind that applies 
the strength of the ox and the fleetness of the horse; that bridles the 
river, that turns to use the flying winds, that makes the lightning its 
swifb messenger, that makes beautiful palaces of dull clay, that rouses the 
dead ore to active life, that covers the sea with ships and the land with 
mighty engines of wealth. It is the developed intellect that flies through 
the upper air, that mingles with the stars, that follows the moon in her 
course, that overtakes the constellations in their orbits, that weighs the 
san, that measures the distance to the polar star. It is the enlightened 
soul that worships God. Then is it unjust to ask the r^ch of their abun- 
dance to give, and the poor to cast in their mite. 

Yet, there is misery in the land, nakedness and hunger, wild passion, 
evil habits, ignorance, covetousness, greediness, theft, and murder. Yet 
there are resources undeveloped, mines undiscovered, beauty and greatness 
unknown. Yet is an ocean of labor before us. Much is done for the 
building up of knowledge, and much wealth willingly dedicated, though 
a majority of man's strength is yet wasted, and his wealth misapplied. 
Could we turn the rivers of waste into the treasury of schools we should 
see prosperity yet unknown. Had we but the wealth that is devoted to 
the filthy weed and the poisonous liquor, the means and instruments of 
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knowledge would be abundant. Thus does the labor of the teacher accu- 
mulate^ the importance of his position increase^ and^ through success^ the 
honor of his calling become magnified. 



CONSCIENCE. 

When> along with his children^ clothed in the skins of wild beastS; dis- 
traught, wan, in the midst of tempests, Cain fled from before JehoTah, as 
night was falling, the gloomy man came to the foot of a mountain in a great 
plain ; his weary wife and his panting children said to him, " Let us lie down 
on the ground and sleep." Cain, not sleeping, sat thinking at the foot of 
the mountain. [Raising his head, he saw in the depths of the funeral heav- 
ens an eye, wide open in the darkness, gazing fixedly on him through the 
night. " I am too near," he said, trembling. He awakened his sleeping 
children, his weary wife, and renewed his woeful journey, going thirty days 
and thirty nights, silent, pale, furtive — startled at every sound, not looking 
behind him, without truce, without rest, till he reached the shore of the sea. 
''Let us rest here," he said, ''for it is a sure asylum; we have reached 
the bounds of the world." And as he sits down, he sees the eye in the 
same place in the lurid horizon. And black horror seizes him, and he cries, 
" Hide me 1" and Jabel, the father of those who live under tents in the 
desert, drew a tent about him; and when he sat encompassed by its dark 
folds, little Tsilla, his son's child, fair as the morning, asks; "You no longer 
see anything ? " And Cain answers, "I still see the eye." And Tubal 
built about him a wall of brass; but that eye still gazed upon him. Then 
Tubal Cain and his brothers built a great city, with walls as thick as 
mountains, and wrote upon the gate, " God shall not enter;" and they 
placed Cain in a great tower of stone within, and there the eye looked 
steadfastly on the dreary, haggard man. Then he said, " Let me dweU 
under the ground, in the loneliness of the grave, where none shall see, 
where I shall see nothing more." And they made him a cave under ground; 
and Cain said, "It is good." Then he went down into it; and when ho 
was seated there in the dark, and they had closed it up with a great stone, 
the eye was in the tomb and looked on Cain. — Victor Kugo, 
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TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 

On account of the importance of Institutes as one of the agencies cal- 
culated to elevate the standard of qualifications! and give direction and 
efficiency to the efforts of teachers, and because of the interest felt bj 
our people in the first regular series oyer held in our State, we give thi* 
month the full proceedings of a portion of them, and shall conclude the 
acooant in our next issue. — Ed. Journal. 

SLKHORN. 

The Institute at this place was to organize on Monday evening, Oct. 3, 
but Fo many trackers were in attendance that a session was held during 
the afternoon, and general remarks were made by Prof. J. G. McMynn, of 
Racine, Prof. John Ogden, of Ohio, and Prof. F. A. Allen, of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

On Monday evening, Chancellor Barnard addressed the Institute and 
citizens, at the Union Church, upon " Public Education." On Tuesday 
morning the Institute was formally opened, and the exercises proper be- 
gan. The daily exercises, held at the Court-House, were conducted by 
Profs. Allen and Ogden, and were of a nature to be peculiarly interesting 
to teachers. The evenings were devoted to educational addresses by 
Mensrs. Cnug, Editor of the Wisconsin Journal of Education, Allen, and 
Ogden. On Wednesday evening the ladies of the Institute presented 
Messrs. Allen and Ogden each a set of silver forks, accompanied by the 
following address by Miss Bradford, of Belavan: — 

" Profs. Allen and Ogden: — ^In the name and behalf of the ladies who 
have been under your instruction the present week, I tender you our 
heartfelt thanks for your sympathy with us in the noble calling of teach- 
ing ; we thank you for the many suggestions given, not only in regard to 
our intellectual progress, but also the higher development of our spiritual 
nature. As you go from us to another field of labor, we would assure 
yon of our sincere desire for your suooesa, and in their name I present 
you with these memorials as a slight token of our appreciation of your 
kindness, and also to show our remembrance of those whom you have left 
behind. Accept them with the kind regards. of the givers, and let us ever 
be remembered by you.*' 

The following responses, substantially, were made by the Gentlemen : 

Mr. Allen said that he had been through many such scenes, and still 
a scene like that, in all its aspects, was very unusual. It was not com- 
mon to see so much friendliness and good feeling as had been manifested 
by the teachers here throughout the session. They had shown this genu* 
ine kindliness in many ways, not only to him and his friend Mr. Ogden, 
but to each other. '' And now,*' said he, '^ this last evening of our meet- 
ing is one long to be remembered. 
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" For myself, ladies, your present acquires a double value, in that you 
show your regard, not only for me, but for the 'dear ones at home,' to 
whom my heart constantly turns back with a tender longing. It is very 
grateful to me to be so remembered, with them. What can I say, beloved 
friends, except that, heartily and sincerely, I thank you." Mr. Allen 
went on to speak of the many discouragements which must be met by 
teachers — that their reward was not always in this world, but in that 
higher and better existence to which we aspire, and that, although he 
should probably never meet them all again upon earth, he hoped in a bet- 
ter world to enjoy with them that endless communion of love, of "v^hich 
all these acts of kindness gave us a foretaste. '' Go on, teachers," said 
he, '* in your noble work ; do not let the trials and vexations you will 
most certainly meet, lead you to ' be weary in well doing.' Praying that 
the blessing of God may go with you, I would say again, for all your kind- 
ness to me, and particularly for this last token of your friendship, I thank 
you." 

Mr. Ogden said that this was all too sudden and unexpected — that the 
thoughts and feelings rushing upon him would not allow him to say much. 
'' Let me confess," said he, '' that I am oppressed with a feeling of deep 
humility. What have I done that you should so load me with kindness ? 
I feel that my poor labors do not deserve it. But, in making me humble, 
you fill me with courage and strength to pursue the noble calling in which 
we are all engaged. Your kindness will never be forgotten] I will inscribe 
upon your shining gift * Teachers of Wisconsin in Walworth County,' as a 
memento of the hours you have made so pleasant to me. 

"My brother, Mr. Allen, spoke of the better world beyond this. Yes, 
I expect to meet you therci and not only to meet you, but that we shall 
know each other as friends. We shall be very happy there, but I believe 
that even then I shall look back to this evening and call it, as I now do, 
one of the brightest spots in my existence. Again, and again, I thank 
you." 

The Institute closed on Friday evening with a '' Sociable " at Remer's 
Hall, when all enjoyed a general good time. 

A County Teachers' Association was organized, whieh will be of great 
vajlue to teachers, and the cause of education generally. 

During the session the following resolutions were adopted. 

Resolved, That we congratulate the teachers of this State in having so great and 
good a man as Chancellor Barnard to execute the will of our Normal School Board — 
and we earnestly desire to see him continued in his present position, and furnished 
with ample means to carry out his noble designs. 

Reaolvedf That this body of teachers are determined to carry into practice the ez- 
eeUent suggestions received during the session of this institute j that our public 
fohools, and, through them, our community, may fully realize the benefits designed in 
these instructions, and that we return our heartfelt thanks to Profs. Allen and Ogdcn 
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for the uniform kindness ftnd gentlemanly m&nner in whioh they hare borne with 
ovr errors, answered our queeUons, enlightened our understandings, and improved our 
hearts. 

Me^olved, That we. as teaehers, regard propriety of dress in the school-room of 
maoh importance, and that we should see to it that, in point of neatness and adapta* 
tion to busines^ our dress be such as we would willingly see reproduoed by those close 
imitators, our pupils. 

Beeolved, That the teaohers of each township should assemble every other Saturday 
for the purpose of reviewing their labors of the past week, oomparing methods, and 
thus more fully preparing themselves for the duties that succeed. 

Resolved, The oompensation of male and female teaohers should be equal, where 
equal services have been rendered. 

Eeaolved, That we recogaize the excellence of Town instead of School District Li- 
braries, as recommended by our present State Superintendent, and would rejoice to 
see it adopted. 

Reaolvedf That we consider the frequent change of teachers a great detriment to 
the success of our country schools, and that we urge upon all interested the propriety 
of employing teachers by the year. 

Besolvedf That the Committee of Arrangements, for their energy in preparing ao- 
commodations for us, and their courteous attentions to us during our stay here, re- 
ceive our warmest thanks. 

Resolved, That to the citizens of Elkhom, for the kindly manner in which they have 
thrown wide the doors of their homes and hearts, and particularly to the ladies, who, 
sacrificing their earnest desire to participate in the pleasure and profit of these exer- 
oises, have self-denyingly remained at home to provide for the demands of our bodily 
wants; to the Trustees of Union Church for their practice of the precept, *' Conde- 
scend to men of low estate," and to Sheriff Stone for the use of the Court Boom, w } 
tender our warmest thanks and deepest gratitude. 

SHEBOYGAN. 

Agreeable to the circular of the Hon. Henry Barnard, Chancellor of the 
Wisconsin State University, a large audience was in attendance at the 
Congregational Church in this city, on Monday evening, including a num- 
ber of teachers, expecting to hear from him an address on the subject of 
"Public Instruction." 

Bey. J. B. Pradt was called to the chair, and J. C. Mead, Esq., ap- 
pointed Secretary. 

Mr. Pradt, on taking the chair, stated that Mr. Barnard would not be 
present to deliyer his address, and introduced to the audience Prof. C. H. 
Allen, of the Westchester, (Penn.) Normal School, who delivered enable 
and instructive address upon the benefits to be derived by the organization 
of Teachers' Institutes, the responsibilities and duties devolving upon 
teachers, both in the moral and physical training of the young, closing 
with an earnest appeal to teachers to be more interested in the faithful 
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discharge of the duties of their vocation; remembering that upon them 
depends the character and usefuhiess of the future men and women of our 
country. 

Remarks were then made by Messrs. Pradt, Brown^ Grayes, Ellis, Pot- 
ter, and Williams, upon the subject of Institutes, neglect of parents to 
take an interest in our schools— of the apathy existing in the public mind 
as regards the education of the '' abundant crop of children now growing 
up in our midst," making the vocation of the Common School teacher one 
of greater honor, influence, and permanence, by increasing its pecuniary 
reward, and requiring better qualifications. 

On motion, Messrs. Pradt, Graves, Williams, Allen, and Drury were 
appointed a committee to prepare a series of resolutions and questions 
for discussion on Tuesday evening. 

On Tuesday, a. m., the Institute convened in the Union School House. 
During the day, exercises were conducted in the several branches of 
study pursued in Common b'chools, by Prof. C. H. Allen, assisted by 
other persons, and frequent discussions were held on the subjects involved, 
and on the matters of school organization and government. 

On Tuesday evening the Institute, together with a large number of our 
citizens, convened, when H. N. Ross, Esq., was called to the chair, and 
the committee reported the following preamble and resolutions for dis- 
cussion: — 

Whereas, An efifectual saperviaion of our public sehoolsiB desirable and necessary, 
therefore, 

Betolved, That we recommend the establishment of the of County Superintendent 

Betolvedf That the State Superintendent should be elected by a convention e 
Coun^^y Superintendents. 

Heaolvedf That the Interests of our schools would be better promoted by the estab- 
lishment of the Township or Union District system, and Central High Schools. 

Resolved, That the profession of teaching should be elevated and made more per- 
manent. 

Resolved, That the work of teaching shonld be committed principally to the hands 
of females. 

The first of these resolutions being taken up, elicited a warm discuss- 
ion, but was carried almost unanimously. 

On Wednesday morning of the exercises were opened by prayer by 
Rev. C. W. Camp. A large delegation was present from Manitowoc 
County, and the whole number of teachers and persons designing to teach 
in attendance this day was upwards of fifty. 

The exercises were continued as on the preceding day, the teachers par- 
taking freely in the discussions, and contributing the results of their ex- 
perience. 

A Board of Critics was appointed, on motion, to report such grammat- 
ical errors as might be observed in the language of the members of the 
Institute. 
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On Wednesday eve, the Institute; with a large and intelligent aadience 
of citizens, conyened at the Congregational Church, Dr. J. J. Brown in 
the chair, and listened to an eloquent address from Jared Thompson, A. 
B., of Manitowoc, on '< Human Progress." 

The following resolution was then called up for discussion: — 

B98olv€d, That the State Saperintendent should be oppointed by a conreatloo of 
Coanty Saperintendents. 

Mr. Pradt supported the affirmative, after which the discussion was 
postponed. 

The President then introduced to the audience Prof. Daniels, (of Wau- 
kesha College,) the State Geologist, who delivered a highly interesting 
i&nd instructive address upon the ''Physical Structure of the Earth;" 
pointing out very clearly how the school teacher may impart to children 
many important facts in regard to the subject, and arguing the utility of 
the exercise as a means of improving the mind, and elevating the religious 
nature of the pupil. 

On motion, the thanks of the audience were presented to the the speak- 
ers, and the meeting adjourned. 

More than sixty teachers and persons designing to teach are in attend- 
ance upon tho Institute, and we observed also several school officers. 

The exercises on Thursday were conducted upon the same general plan 
as those of the preceding days, the interest manifestly increasing as the 
exercises proceed. 

Thursday evening the Institute and public listened to an entertaining 
but saddening account of the people and schools in that region known as 
"Egypt " (in Dlinois) from C. B. Rogers, of Beloit; who also congratu- 
lated the audience upon the great contrast in their poor, exhibited in the 
condition of things found in our State. 

The exercises of Friday a. x. were similar in their character to those 
of previous days. The subjects treated upon were. Penmanship, and 
the best method of teaching it in our public schools, in the discussion of 
which much of interest and profit was elicited; Written Arithmetic, and 
the manner in which it should be presented to classes, and a discussion 
upon the principles of school organization and government. 

In the afternoon the subject of the benefits of Music in schools was 
discussed; it was suggested that a teacher of vocal music might be em- 
ployed to assist different schools in succession, and that the time may 
oome when the ability to teach this art will be considered of great import- 
ance, if not indispensible. 

"Topical recitation" was next dwelt upon; when it was argued that 
pupils, according to their capacity, should be taught to express them- 
selves in their own language, and not allowed to confine their recitations 
to a parrot-like repetition of answers found in the text-book. This was 
illustrated in various ways. 
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At this stage it was announced that Dr. Barnard had arriyed in town^ 
when a ^' rainbow of smiles " arched the schooboom. Dr. Barnard being 
soon after introduced, lost little time in felling to work; first by seeking 
important statistical information from the teachers in attendance, and then 
by drawing forth from them a statement of the various difficulties encoun- 
tered in the discharge of then* duties. 

Mr. Craig, editor of the Wisconsin Journal of Education, ably addressed 
the Institute upon the subject of the consolidation of the school districts 
of a town under one general board. After this a lively discussion arose 
upon the matter of religious instruction in schools. Remarks were made 
by Messrs. Camp, Craig, Carey, Graves, and Ellis. All agreed that some 
instruction should be given, but the speakers were more happy in stating 
the difficulties of the subject than in solving them. 

The crowning part of the exercises of the Institute was the address of 
Dr. Barnard. This was based in part upon the statement of the difficul- 
ties of teachers, elicited from them in the afternoon, such as want of uni- 
formity of text-books, irregularity of attendance, the want of graded 
schools, the mixture of the German element in our population, etc. His 
remarks fully sustained his reputation as an educator of wide experience 
and comprehensive views. 

The following resolutions were presented and severally adopted by the 
Institute: — 

By Mr. 0. R. Bacon, 

Besolvedf That we, the members of the Teaohen' Institute, tender to the citiiens of 
Cheboygan our sinoere thanks for the kindness with which we hare been received and 
eiltertained during the session, and we desire to assure them that this kindness will 
be long remembered, and that we shall ever recur to our yisit here as a bright spot 
upon the page of life. 

By Mr. Jared Thompson, 

Seaolved, That, as workers in the great cause of education, we feel under lasting 
obligations to the Hon. Henry Barnard for haying furnished us with this means of 
improvement, and that we sincerely hope that these efforts to elevate the common 
schools may be oontinued and crowned with abundant success. 

By Mr. A. N. Ladd, 

Beaolved, That the instructions given to us by Prof. Allen cannot fail to make us 
better teachers, and as he goes from us he bears with him our warmest wishes for his 
welfare and prosperity. 

By Mr. Bacon, 

Heaolved, That our thanks are especially due to the Rev. J. B. Pradt for the com- 
pleteness of the arrangements which have contributed so much to the pleasure as well 
as the profit of the members of the Institute. 

By Mr. C. S. Canright, 

Beaolved, That we, the members of the Institute, extend to the TrusteoB and Society 
of the Congregational Chuch our warmest thanks for the use of their Church for the 
public exeroisei of the session. 
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The Ins*;itute then adjourned with the general feeling that the session 
had hcen a profitahle one to the teachers in attendance; and that its results 
would he manifest in the improvement of our schools. It was, however, 
a matter of regret that there were no more male teachers in attendance 
from this county. The female teachers certainly evinced the most enter- 
prise in the matter, as they do in all good works. 

WAITPUN. 

Upwards of one hundred teachers were in attendance at the Institute 
held in this village last week, and we are assured hy those who have at- 
tended many other Institutes, that ii^ none had they ohserved so much 
and so general talent and intelligenoe. 

Monday's proceedings were opened by H. P. Brown, who called the 
Institute to order, and made a few introductory remarks. H. P. Brown 
was elected Secretary for the session, and after an address by Mr. Allen 
upon the nature and character of a Teachers' Institute and the position 
and influence of teachers, and remarks by Messrs. Brown and Harveyi 
the Institute was declared adjourned till 7^ oclock in the evening. The 
evening session was opened by singing and prayer. Dr. Barnard, Chan- 
c^or of the State University, and agent of the Board of Normal School 
Regents, then delivered an exceedingly practical address to a large and 
attentive audience. The lecture was full of suggestions — instructive to 
teachers as well as to parents, and the impression made upon the minds 
of the audience are not easily to be effaced. 

Tuesday. — Opened by reading Scriptures, and prayer. Dr. Barnard 
made a short address, and, as his presence was necessary at the Institute 
in session at Appleton, left the association in the hands of Profs. Allen 
anii Ogden. Prof. Allen then conducted a very instructive exercise in 
Mental Arithmetic, and gave a very interesting lecture on notation. The 
following subjects were introduced and ably treated during the day : 
Grammar, by Prof. Allen; Science of Education and Art of Teaching by 
Charts, by Prof. Ogden; Reading, by Prof. Allen; Geography and To* 
pography, by Prof. Ogden; Composition, by Prof. Allen; Orthography, 
by Prof. Ogden. In the evening a highly interesting lecture was deliv- 
ered by Prof. Allen. 

Wednesday. — ^Besides exercises in Arithmetic, Geography, etc., con- 
ducted by Profs. Allen and Ogden, the following were introduced: Calis- 
thenics, by Mr. Pickett; Duties of the School-Room, by Prof. Ogden. A 
recess was taken in the afternoon, and the members visited the State 
Prison. A committee to take into consideration the matter of organizing 
a permanent Teachers' Association for the counties of Dodge, Fond du Lac, 
and Green Lake, was appointed as, follows: Messrs. Pickett, Willard, and 
Purmoit, and Misses Hall and Bissell. Messrs. Harvey, Willard, Pry, 
Miss C. Merrill, and Mrs. Pickett Were appointed a committee on reso- 
lutions. Prof. Ogden delivered a very instructive lecture in the evening. 
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Thursday, — Same subjects as preyious days, with the addition of the 
following: Teaching, by Prof. Ogden; Concert Recitations and Object 
Lessons, by Prof. Allen. In the evening Rev. Mr. Delaney, and Mr. 
Craig lectured with good effect. 

Friday. — Same subjects continued with the addition of Punctuation. 
In the evening Mr. Gray delivered an excellent address. Miss Collier, of 
Horicon, rendered extracts from Hiawatha in a very happy and artistic 
manner, and Mr. Gray read Tam O'Shanter in excellent style. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported the following, which were 
unanimously adopted: 

Jietolved, That the members of the Ik)dge, Fond da Lae, and Green Lake Teach- 
ers' Institute tender their sincere thanks to Profs. Ogde:. and Alien for their faithful 
and untiring labors for our instruction. 

Betolved, That we tender our thanks to the citizens of Waupun for the generous 
manner in which they have entertained ns during the Session of this Institute. 

Betohed, That we tender our thanks to the choir for their kindness in furnishing us 
with appropriate music during the session, 

Rewolvtd, That we tender thanks to the Warden and ofSoers of the State Prison for 
the courtesy shown us while visiting the Institution. 

Besolved, That we tender our thanks to the Milwaukee & Horioon and Chicago aqd 
Korthwestern Railroad Companies for their liberal reduction of fare to the teachers 
attending this Institute. 

Resolved, That it is the duty and for the interest of teachers to read some i^gular 
periodical on educatian, attend Teachers' Institutes, visit good schools, and make umi 
of other means of improvement. 

Eeeolved, That we return tkanks to the Baptist society for the use of their church 
during this session, . 

APPLBTON. 

The Association was called to order on Monday, October 10, at 1\ p. m., 
and on motion of Prof. Mason, Prof. Powers was appointed chairman for 
the evening. The exercises of the evening were opened with prayer by 
Rev. Mr. Doe. 

On motion of Prof. Mason, J. F. Fuller was appointed Secretary of the 
Institute. 

The chairman then introduced to the audience Mr. A. J. Craig, of Pal- 
myra, resident editor of the Journal of Education. Mr. Craig selected aa 
his theme^ <^ Our Common School System.'' At the outset he compared 
in general terms, our system with similar systems in in Europe, and in 
the older settled portions of our own country. He regarded the common 
school not only as a place for intellectual training, but also as a place for 
moral, social, and political training. He concluded his address by re- 
viewing, critically; the common school system of Wisconsin, and by sug* 
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gesting and recommending such improvements as shall be effectual in 
establishing a more efficient system of education. 

The chairman then introduced Mr. C. II. Allen, of Chester County 
Normal School, Pennsylvania, as director of the Institute. Mr. Allen 
gave, in a few words, as the design of the Institute, the improvement of 
common school teachers, and the exciting of a more lively interest in the 
masses in behalf of common school education, and cordially invited aU 
interested in the cause of education to engage in the exercises of the week. 

At the suggestipn of Mr. Allen, Prof. Powers appointed Messrs. Loomis, 
Bavies, and Seaman as a committee to select a question for public debate. 

On motion of Prof. Mason, the meeting adjourned till eight o'clock 
Tuesday morning. 

On Tuesday morning the members of the Institute met at eight o'clock 
and organized. Immediately after organization, subjects and questions 
for consideration wore presented. After recess was an interesting dis- 
cussion on several aritmetical topics suggested by members of the Institute. 

Met at 2 o'clock p. m., and listened to an address by Mr. Gaylord, of 
Oshkosh, on " School Government." He regarded it as really and essen- 
tially a primary matter with the teacher, but ostensibly a secondary mat- 
ter. If entered upon with proper motives, one will succeed in it; but in 
the teacher should be combined good physical constitution and regular hab- 
its; these, with a proper arrangement of classes and classification of 
studies, will contribute largely to secure the desired end. 

At 3 o'clock p. h. a class in Grammar discussed several points of differ- 
eiiee suggested by members of the Institute. 

At 4 o'clock p. M. the subject of Geography was treated of by Profs. 
Powers and Pomeroy. 

Met at 7 o'clock p. m. Anson Ballard, Esq., on motion of Prof. Pow- 
ers, was appointed chairman of the evening. The exercises for the eve- 
ning were opened with prayer by Mr. Craig. The chairman then introduced 
Prof. Mason, who addressed the members of the Institute on the subject 
of School Government, or the use and abuse of authority by the teacher. 
Ist Point, general principles on which the right of all government is based. 
2d point, uses; 1st, the legitimate use of such authority has for its object 
order; order of prime necessity; not the mechanical order of mere rou- 
tine, but the order of a free, well disciplined mind; 2d, the proper use of 
such authority contemplates the attainment of thorough intellectual and 
moral trcdning. 3d point, abuses; 1st, arbitrary despotism, thus degrad- 
ing the mind, naturally free, toward slavery; 2d, indulgence of anger, 
hasty language, severe correction of minor faults; 3d, inconsiderate and 
needless indulgence on the part of the teacher, producing in the pupil 
carelessness, inattention, and utter disrespect for all authority. 

The address was succeed by the reading of an essay by Mr. Davies on 
the subject of " Teachers' Institutes." He spoke first of the necessity 
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of them; second, the method of conducting them; third, of the benefits 
accruing. 

After the reading of the essay there was a discussion on subjects sug- 
gested by the address and essay. 

Met Wednesday at 9 a. m., and, after singing, the roll was called and 
responded to with sentiments from a large majority of the members. 

On motion of Mr. Chapman, Messrs J. F. Fuller, B. F. Miller, and Miss 
E. Priestly were appointed critics for the day. 

After which was a recitation in Mental Arithmetic, followed by one in 
Written Arithmetic. 

After a recess of fifteen minutes there was a discussion on the order of 
exercises in common schools. This discussion was followed the appoint- 
ment of a Committee of Introduction, consisting of Messrs. Davies and 
Case, and Misses Walker and Webb, whose duty it was to introduce each 
member of the Institute to every other member. 

Met at half past one p. m. and engaged in a discussion on Grammar. 

At 3 o'clock p. M., after a recess of fifteen minutes, the members of the 
Institute were entertained with a short address on the subject of teaching 
Geography, by Mr. Allen. 

This was followed by a discussion on the subject of Spelling Schools. 

At 4 o'clock p. M. there was a discussion on the subject of the right of 
a teacher to dispute the authority of text-books. 

After this, the reading of a critique, by Miss Priestly, was listened to. 

Prior to the reading of the critique, Mr. Owen, and Misses Webb and 
Elston were appointed critics for Thursday. 

Met at half past seven o'clock, p. m. On motion of Prof. Mason, J. 
M. Phinney, Esq., was appointed chairman for the evening. The exer- 
cises were opened with prayer by Prof. Mason. 

The chairman then introduced Dr. Barnard, Chancellor of the State 
University at Madison. He announced as his theme, '' Public Instruc- 
tion." In the course of his address he treated at length of the following 
subjects, as subdivisions: the duty of State in this matter; influence (^ 
Teachers' Institutes, Associations, etc., upon the public, directly ; what 
is expected and demanded of the public in regard to our public schools; 
that the standard of public schools should not, in any respect, faU below 
that of select or private schools ; the location and construction of school 
houses; the relation of schools to each other, that is, of primary to high, 
and high schools to colleges and universities; the want of system and 
systematic arrangement, first in studies, and second of public schools; 
on modern languages in our high schools ; the teacher — teachers of the 
highest order rarely met with — must be communicative — this is a gift 
rather than an acquirement, a gift to be sought and cultivated — test of 
good teachers, to be seen in the general appeorance of the school and the 
attendance. 
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Met on Thursday at 9 o'dock a. m. The roll was called and lesponded 
to MtnHnunUUly as before. 

Immediately after oalling the roll there was an exercise in Mental 
Arithmetic. This exercise was followed by an exercise in Reading, con- 
ducted by Mr. E. B. Gray; of Whitewater. After a recess, a short 
address was given by Mr. Allen on teaching reading. 

After this came an exercise in Spelling, concluding with a discussion 
on different methods of spelHng. 

Met at 1^ o'clock, p. m., and, after singing, entered upon an exercise in 
Grammar. At 3 o'clock, after an intermission of fifteen minutes, there 
was a discussion of topics in Written Arithmetic. At 4 o'clock there 
was a debate as regards the best method of teaching English Composi- 
tion^ after which critiques were read by Mr. Owen and Misses Webb and 
Elston. Messrs. Seaman and Austin and Miss Nash were appointed 
critics for the following day. 

Met at 7| o'clock, p. m. On motion of Prof. Mason, E. R. Bateman, 
Esq., was appointed chairman for the evening. The exercises were opened 
with prayer by Prof. Knox. After singing, the chairman introduced 
Prof. Powers, who announced as his theme, " Normal School Depart- 
ments." He spoke, 1st, of the undeyeloped state of Normal Instruction; 
2d, of the Wisconsin system — ^its present want of deyelopment and com- 
pleteness — ^its prospective excellence; 3d, of the Normal Departments as 
the most characteristic fature of our system, and the opposition to them 
which exists among certain classes of those interested in education in our 
State; 4th, of the importance of these departments: 1, to the complete- 
ness and efficiency of our system of normal instruction; 2, to the public 
schools; 3, to the higher institutions of learning; 4, to the general edu- 
cational interests of aociety. 

After the address an essay was read by Mr. S. N. Griffith. Subject, 
Emulation. Emulation is of interest to the educator; it is a complex 
notion, emdracing several mental faculties; it is inseparable from the mind; 
how shall it be directed; tends to develop the mind; it must be under the 
direction of a skillful teacher. 

Met on Friday at 9 o'clock, and, on motion of Prof. Mason and J. F. 
Fuller, adopted a series of resolutions, a copy of which will be found ap- 
pended to this record. 
After recess an essay was read by Miss ISanbom on Merit and Demerit. 
This was followed by a short address by Mr. AUen on the responsibili- 
ties of teachers. The influence of an error in a teacher ceases not with 
himself. The remainder of the forenoon was occupied with remarks from 
Messrs. Seaman and Davies. 

Met at 2 o'clock. The session was occupied with arithmetical exerci- 
ses under the direction of Profs. Powers and Pomeroy. 

At 4 o'clock the reading of critique was listened to, after which ad- 
journed till 7| o'clock p. M. 
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Met aii 7| o'clock. On motion of Prof. Mason, J. F. Johnston; Esq., 
was appointed chairman for the evening. The chairman introduced Prof. 
Pomeroj. Mr. P. announced as the suhject of his address, " Elementarj 
Ideas of Mathematics." 1^ quantity, which embraces number, space, 
time, motion, force, abstract quantity, used by mathematicians : 2, objects 
of elementary instruction; 3, subjects of elementary instruction; 4, meth- 
ods of elementary instruction. Under objects are, advantage in practical 
life, dicsiplino of mental faculties. Under subjects are, arithmetic, geom- 
etry, mechanics. Under method is, number by concrete quantities, etc. ; 
treated of space, force relation of quantities, best method of teaching in 
this department. 

After the address, an essay was read by Mr. Miller; subject, Punish- 
ment. 

Adjourned. 

Preamble and Resolutions. 

Whereas, The Messrs. Alleni Craig, and others, who, in connection with Dr. Bar- 
nard, are holding Teachers' Institntes in different parts of the State, are doing their 
work gratuitously ; and whereas they are promoting, in a very important sense, the 
interests of public education, by calling attention to its claims, and in raising the 
standard uf qualification among teachers, therefore, 

Beaolvedf Ist, That in the judgment of the Teachers' Institute held at Appleton, it 
is the duty of the Board of Eegents of Noimal Schools of Wisconsin to make some 
suitable provision for compe nvating this corps of efficient co-laborers in a common 
cause, in the present instance, and to provide for the periodical revisiting of this or a 
similar corps of men to different parts of the State, in the future. 

Resolved, 2d, That we cannot forbear an expression of our high appreciation of the 
servioes of Prof. C. H. Allen, in conducting the services of the Institute in this place* 

Reaolpedf 3d, That the thanks of the Institute be cordially tendered the citizens o f 
Appleton for their generous hospitality during the session. 

Beeolved, 4th, That the thanks of the Institute be tendered the Executive Board of 
Lawrence University for the use of the Chapel during the session. 

Reeolved, 5th, That we tender our sincere thanks to the members of the Faculty of 
Lawrence University for their kindness and aid during the session. 

Beeolvedt 6th, That a copy of these resolutions be presented to the city papers for 
publication, and also to the leading journals of Madison and Milwaukee. Also to each 
of the gentlemen named in the preamble. 

MINERAL POINT. 

Pursuant to call, the Institute at the Court-House Monday eyening, 
October 17, and was called to order by R. D. Pulford, City Superintend- 
ent, and Alex. Wilson was chosen Secretary. 

An address on School Architecture and Graded Schools was delivered 
by Prof. Hovey. Other remarks were made by Messrs. Pickard, Pulford, 
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N<^aDj and Cothren, after which the Institute adjourned until 9 o'clock 
the following morning. 

After calling to order, and registering the names, the following commit- 
tees were then appointed: — 

On Criticism — Mary Boynton, Hettie Proseus, and Ellen Story. 

On Reporting-^T. S. Allen, G. Carter, and W. E. Clifford. 

Exercises were then conducted, in Geography, by Mr. Warner; in 
Mental Arithmetic, by Prof. Hovey; in Language, by Prof. Pickard; and 
a ten minutes speech by Alex. Wilson. 

At 2 o'clock Mr. Wilson conducted an exercise in Mental Arithmetic; 
after which there was a general discussion upon the best method of con- 
ducting recitations. 

Mr. Rogers then conducted an exercise in Written Arithmetic, and the 
exercises concluded with a ten minutes speech from Prof. Nolan. 

A 7 o'^ock p. M. an address was delivered by Prof. Pickard in regard 
to the nature, influence, uses, and objects of Teachers' Institutes. 

The following resolution was introduced by Judge Cothren as a proper 
subject for discussion : 

Whebbai, The State, by enaotisg a Free School law, and providing for the educa- 
tion of all her children, has recognized the great principle that it is the d%ity of the 
State to educate her children, therefore, 

Retolvedf That the State should complete her work by enacUng a law enf >rcing the 
attendance of every sane child in the State, In some school, long enough to acquire a 
common school education. 

A discussion was kept up until the close of the evening by Messrs. 
Cothren, Hovey, Gray, Nolan, Curtis, Commins, Pickard, Warren, Fos- 
ter, Allen, and Wilson. 

After the opening exercises on Wednesday morning, Mr. Warren con* 
ducted an. exercise in Geography, and the school of Prof. Nolan was 
introduced. Mr. Pickard explained the rain gauges. A drill in language 
was conducted by Mr. Foster. Mrj Warren talked ten minutes upon 
" Things versus Words." Prof. Hovey continued with remarks on the 
same subject; and, after a discussion on general subjects, the morning 
exercises were concluded with a drill in language by Prof. Pickard. 

After roll call and music, an invitation was extended to the Institute 
by Mr. Allen, in behalf of Mr. Bracken, to visit the Zinc Furnace and 
Copper Diggings, which was, on motion, accepted. 

Messrs. Wilson and Rogers conducted exercises in mental arithmetic, 
and arithmetical combinations, and the latter closed with an exercise in 
practical arithmetic. 

At 6 o'clock the members of the Institute in a body visited the Zinc 
Furnace, and expressed themselves much pleased with the visit and the 
attention shown them. 
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Prof. Nolan opened the exercises of the evening with an address on 
" Teachers' Responsihilities," after which the following resolution, pre- 
sented hy B. C. Rogers^ was taken up and discussed: 

Whbbbas, It is ao observed fact that men regard moat what ousts the most, there- 
fore, 

Resolvedf That all the school fands of the State oaght to he distribnted according 
to the aggregate attendance in each district, rather than, as at present, according to 
the aggregate nnmber of youth between the prescribed ages residing in the district. 

The discussion was maintained by Messrs. Rogers, Curtis, Pickard, 
Hovey, and others. 

Mr. Gray offered the following resolution, which was laid over for dis- 
cussion until an other evening: 

Reaolvedf That female teachers should receive equal pay with male teachers, for the 
same services as well rendered. ^ 

It being suggested that the ladies take part in the discussion, Misses. 
Proseus and Story were appointed to furnish essays on the snbject. 

On Thursday morning, after opening the exercises, Mr. Hovey illus- 
trated his method of teaching Physical Geography, with remarks upon 
natural divisions, winds, etc. 

Miscellaneous exercises occupied a few minutes, and Mr. Foster gave 
instruction in reading and elocution. 

At two o'clock, p. M. it was announced that a report of the various In- 
stitutes of the State would be prepared by Chancellor Barnard, copies of 
which would be furnished for twenty five cents, when many of the teach- 
ers subscribed for the same. 

A drill in arithmetical combinations was conducted by B. C. Rogers; 
and spelling exercises by W. E. CMord and Prof. Hovey. 

The question of prizes was thrai generally discussed. 

Printed programmes containing the order of school exercises were recom- 
mended to all teachers. 

After a drill in written arithmetic, an invitation to visit the school hous- 
es of Messrs. Nolan and Wilson, was accepted. 

On Friday Mr. Gray conducted an exercise in reading, and Mr. Warren 
in mathematics. Prof. Hovey then resumed his lect^re on Winds and 
Currents, and explained the philosophy of the trade winds, the theory of 
storms, etc. After a discussion of the manner of conducting primary 
schools, Mr. Foster spoke on the subject of thoKHi^mess in teaching, and 
closed by reading Bryant's poem, " The mosquito." 

At 2 o'clock, p. M, Prof. Hovey lectured on Geographical Names; Prof. 
Pickard on the English Language, and Mr. Rogers on the Association of 
Ideas; Prof. Hovey resumed his remarks on Physical Geography, illus- 
trating the cause and operation of the Tides and the Gulf Stream. The 
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essays of Misses Story and Proseus, on the subject of the wages of female 
teachers, were read. 

The Institute epened with music at 7^ o'clock, after which Chancellor 
Barnard delivered an address replete with practical suggestions in regard 
to our system of schools, and showing the duty of the people in relation 
to them. 

Judge Cothren addressed the teachers in behalf of the people of Min- 
eral Point in a short but able address, after which Mr. Foster, from the 
committee on resolutions, reported the following, which were adopted: 

tolved, That in the Teachers' Institute we hare a means of culture not fouiid in 
any other source of equal extent, and that we shall long cherish the memory of the 
one now closing. 

Resolved, That, as teachers, we will use our best endeavors to secure a larger attend* 
ance at the next meeting of our Institute. 

Resolved, That we cordially approve the plan of Object Lesson so ably presented 
by Messrs, Hovey, Warren, and others, and that we will strive to prepare ourselves to 
make such lessons profitable to our schools. 

Resolved, That we express our acknowledgements to Prof. C. E. Hovey for the 
efficient and pr>ii3e-worthy manner in which he has conducted the exercises of this 
Institute, and our entire confidence in him as a man, and in his ability as a teacher 
and intellectual guide. 

Ueaolved, That we recognize in the person of Chancellor Barnard an efficient leader 
in our great work, and that in his arduous labors we assure him of our hearty co-op- 
eration. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to Judge M. M. Cothren lor the interest he 
haa manifested in our prooeedings, and for hi« able closing address. 

Resolved, That we tender our sincere thanks to the citizens of Mineral Point, whose 
generous hoapitality we have enjoyed, for their uniform kindness to us throughout the 
entire session of this Institute, and for the interest they have exhibited in the exer- 
cises by their presence and attention. 

Resolved, That a copy of the proceedings of the Institute be furnished for pabiica- 
tion to the press of this city, and to the Btate Journal of Education, 

Mr. Wilson offered a resolution returning the thanks of the Institute 
to Prof. Pickard for his valuable services, but which, at the special re- 
quest of Mr. Pickard, was withdrawn, he claiming to be only a private 
in the ranks of the teachers . 

The following items of interest were read to the institute: Number of 
members, 57; average age, 25 1 years; number that have taught, 36; 
average time, 3| years; average wages, $30 per month; number who de- 
sign teaching for life, 29 

Prof. Hovey thanked the Institute and the citizens of the place for 
their kindness and courtesy to him, after which the Institute anjoumed 
Mine die. 
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EAU CLAIRE. 



The exercises of the Institute commenced at the Presbyterian Church, 
in the village of Eau Claire, on Monday evening, October 31. In the ab- 
sence of Chancellor Barnard, Prof. C. H. Allen delivered a short address, 
explaining the objects of Teachers* Institutes, and showing the necessity 
of more thorough preparation on the part of teachers to fulfill the duties 
of their calling. Prof. Allen was followed by A. J. Craig, Esq., editor 
of the Wisconsin Journal of Education, in an address upon the subject 
** What should a system of Public Instruction effect, and what kind of a 
system is required?" which was replete with valuable suggestions as bo 
reforming and perfecting our common school system, and was continued 
upon another evening. 

The exercises of each day consisted in drilling the teachers present on 
the various branches taught in our schools, with an exposition of the 
different methods of teaching, and discussions, as to the best means of 
imparting instruction, and upon questions raised in relation to the regu- 
lation and government of schools. The evenings were chiefly devoted to 
discussions and lectures on the subject of education. During the session 
"The Chippewa Valley Teachers* Association'* was organized, of which 
W. W. Allen was elected President, and Roderick Elwell, Secretary. The 
Institute closed on Friday evening, at which time the following resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted: 

Reaohedf That we, teachers, citizens and friends of edacation, feeling deeply inter- 
ested in the improvement of schools in our vicinity, tender our sincere thanks %o 
Messrs. Allen and Craig for the zeal and ability with which they have condacted the 
exercises of this Institute, and the interest tiiey have imparted to them; that the 
instructions we have received will ever be cherished by as, and will stimulate us to 
assist in elevating the standard bl our public schools, and in discharging the duties 
which may devolve upon us as parents and teachers, with greater care and fidelity. 

Resolved, That our time has been pleasantly and profitably spent during our stay 
here, and that we consider Teeachers' Institutes as among the best means for quali- 
fying ourselves for our vocation, and for promoting the efficiency of our common 
school system. 

Resolved, That it is the earnest desire of the teachers of the Chippewa Valley that 
the advantages of a Teachers' Institute may again be afforded them at an early day, 
and that they will return to participate in similar exercises with increased numbers, 
and with renewed zeal. 

Resolved, That we consider the Journal of Education, the organ of the Department 
of Public Instruction, a valuable work, and one which should be sustained by all 
who pnrpose to follow teaching as a profession, or who are interested in the great and 
noble work of educating the young. 

Resolved, That as the members oi this Institute are in a very great degree indebted 
for the privileges we have enjoyed, to the efforts of our worthy friend and citizen, S. 
H. Peabody, we tender him our sincere thanks, and regard him as a true man and 
lover of education. 

Resolved, That we hereby tender our thanks to the citizens of Eau Claire and vicinity 
for the generous hospitality with which we have been entertained during the session 
^ the Institute. 
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BOARD OF NOEMAL SCHOOL REGENTS. 

Madison, Nov. 22, 1859. 

Thx Board met, pnrsaant to a call signed by three members of the- 
Board. 

Minutes of the meeting of June 22 read and approved. 

A draft of the Annual Report of the Board to the Governor was read„ 
and adopted, and ordered to be considered as the Report of the Board,, 
when completed. 

The Report of the Committee on the Course of Study, which was made 
at the last meeting, was called up, and the course recommended was ap- 
proved and adopted. 

The Board then listened to the outlines of the plans of Dr. Barnard^ 
Agent of the Board, for future operations, and this plan was approved, 
and was ordered to be attached to the Annual Report, when the Agent: 
should have it written out. 

Mr. Bean offered the following resolution, which was adopted: 

Bewlved, That the plan of operations for the Agency of this Board, presented by 
Dr. Barnard in his report of this date, be approved. 

SILAS CHAPMAN, Setretary. 



The following was the course of study adopted: 

First Fear—Higher Arithmetic, Algebra, Latham's English Language, 
or any similar standard work on the same subject. Plane and Solid Geom- 
etry, Drawing, Anglo Saxon Roots and Derivations, Chemistry, Theory 
and Practice of Teaching. 

Second Feaf^— Trigonometry and Surveying, Botany, Physiology, Nat- 
ural Philosophy, Geology and Meteorology, Rhetoric, Physical Geogra- 
phy, Astronomy, Theory and Practice of Teaching. 

Third F«ar— Constitutional History, Latin, French or German, Com- 
parative Philology, Lo^o, Latellectual Philosophy, Analytical Geometry, 
Calculus, Descriptive Geometry, Drawing, Educational History. 
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OPINIONS, &C., FROM THE OFFICE OF THE STATE SUPBKINTENDENT. 
(ChrUmued from (he November Number.) 

FOWBRS AND DUTIES OF OnriOBRS. 

^. If a district neglects to hold its annual meeting, and all the offices become 
yacant from remoyal, resignation, or other causes, does the district, bj such neg- 
lect, become disorganized ? 

A, A district never loses its organization beyond rccoyeiy, except by the actLon 
of the Town Superintendent In such a case as above supposed, it is the duty of 
the Town Superintendent to call a special meeting for the election of officers, In 
case such a meeting is held, personal notice must be served upon every qualified 
voter in suoh district (See Sections 2, 8, 13, and comments thereon, in School 
Gode, 1859.) 

Q, In case the Town Treasurer ignorantly paid all the money he had collected 
into the County Treasury, and the County Treasurer refuses to pay anything but 
county orders, what remedy has the district ? 

A, The Town Superintendent has no legal authority to receive anythmg but 
money for school taxes, and he is not obliged to receive county orders from the 
County Treasurer ; but, although it is very questionable whether the County 
Treasurer could refuse to refund moneys illegally paid him, it would in most cases 
be advisable for the districts to take county orders, and suffer a Httle loss, than to 
become involved in a lawsuit, where they will certainly be put to considerable 
expense. The legal remedy is against the Town Treasurer. 

Q. Can the apportionment of any year be used in payment of teachers any 
previous year ? 

A, Certainly. The law only requires that the public moneys be paid to qoali^ 
fied teachers, and does not specify in what year, or for what year the service was 
rendered, or the payment made. It would be more creditable to districts, cer- 
tainly, to pay first the claims of longest standing. 

Q, In case the Clerk is absent for more than ten days, succeeding the election 
what course should the Treasurer take to have his bond approved and filed ? 

A. The bond should be perfected and approved by the Director, and left at the 
house of the Clerk, with a memorandum of ,the date made upon it by some mem- 
ber of the family of the Clerk, and when the Clerk returns he should file it at that 
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date. Every one who has had a deed recorded will remember that this is the 
course almost uniyersallj followed. 

Q, Can a Town Superintendent annex territory fiomhis town to a joint district 
without the co-operation of the other Superintendents interested 7 

A. He cannot) as the addition of territory is equally an alteration with taking 
away territory. Whenever the boundaries of a joint district are in any manner 
changed, it must be by the joint action of the Superintendents of all the towns 
which in part compose the district. 

Q. "What remedy has the town if the Town Superintendent refuses to visit the 
schools under his charge ? 

A. The law makes it the duty of the Town Superintendent to visit all the 
schools in his town at least once durmg his term of office. The bond of this 
officer is conditioned upon the faithful discharge of all the duties of his office, of 
which duties this is one, and by no means an unimportant one, and a failure or a 
refusal to attend to this duty would probably render him liable to an action on his 
bond. (See SectUms 44, 60, 61, and page 103, School Code, 1869 ) 

Q. What constitutes a quorum to do business at the annual district meeting ? 

A. The law fixes no number which shall constitute a quorum. Therefore two 
persons may meet and legally transact the business of the annual meeting. But 
in all cases it would be advisable to adjourn the meeting to a time when more will 
probably meet. 

Q, If the Director and Clerk receive the Treasurer's bond, and make no objec- 
tion to approving it, can they, atter the ten days allowed by law have expired, 
reject it ? 

A^ They can not. They must refuse to file it at once, or return it in time for 
the Treasurer to execute and file a new one within the time allowed by law. Any 
such reception of the bond will be held tantamount to approval, and the officers 
will be required to approve it at the date of reception. 

Q. In making his financial report required by law, how shall the Clerk obtain 
the necessary figures, as the Treasurer does not make his report until nearly a 
month afterwards ? 

A. He should be guided by the Treasurer's books, and not by the former annual 
report. 

Q. In case a Treasurer refuses to make an annual report, what remedy has 
the district? i 

.A. The Treasurer renders himself liable to a fine of ten dollars for any such 
noglect or refusal, which fine may be recovered before a justice of the peace. 
{See Section 88, School Code, 1859.) 

Q, If the Director and Treasurer hire a teacher, is the contract binding upon 
the district 

A In no case. The only contract that can bind the district is one signed by 
the Clerk in behalf of the district, and countersigned by the Director or Treasurer. 
All contracts not thus signed are void. 
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AFPOBTIOnCKlIT, ITO. 

Q. In case of the diyiaon of a district, as oontemplated in section 64^ School 
Law, after the annual report is made, and before the apportionment is made, what 
shall fix the date of the apportionment ? 

A, The date of the certificate to the State Treasurer by the State Superintend- 
ent, as on that day the money will be subject to draft It is perfectly plain that 
it cannot be the date of the reception of the money by the Town Superintendent, 
as this would, in effect, fix no certain date whatever, but leave all to chanoe. 
The date of the certificate of the State Superintendent in 1869 was March 23d, 
and districts formed from organized districts subsequent to that date will not be 
entitled to any share of the apportionment made in 1859. 

S. H. CARPENTER, 
Amstant State Superintendent. 
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A Large part of the present number is devoted to an account of the series of 
Teachers' Institutes, set on foot by the Board of Normal Regents, and held under 
the general direction of Dr. Barnard, their Agent, assisted by other competent 
gentlemen. We have no space for extended comments or remarks upon them, 
and can only state that they have been largely attended, have been marked by an 
increase of interest firom the opening to the closing of each one, and have done an 
amount of good in arousbg the public, in presenting new and better modes of 
teaching, in inspuing teachers with new zeal and determi nation to succeed in their 
work, that could have been accomplished in no other manner ] and our readers 
will be glad to learn, by the proceedings of the Board of Normal Regents, pub- 
lished in another place, that the work is to be continued next year on a wider 
basis, so as to reach all parts of the State. We trust that something will be done 
the coming session of the Legislature to place more funds at the disposal of the 
Board, as we believe that it will not only be wisely and judiciously expended, but 
that the same amount of good can be done in no other way. 

Wi give this month the conclusion of Mr. Pickett's series of articles on '* The 
Honor ot Our Galling," eta, and commend them as abounding in important truths 
and valuable suggestions bearing upon the great work of Education. In this 
connection we also wish to recommend Dwight's " Higher Christian Education," 
(noticed in its proper place) as the ablest work with which we are acquainted, 
treating of a true education in its broadest sense, and developed from the idea of 
a Supreme Being, and our relations to Him. 
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"WASHiNaTOs lEViNa — ^We have only space enough to record the death of this 
gifted author, which took place at his residence on the Hudson, the 28th ult., in 
the 'TYth year of his age. One of the most genial and gifted of American writers, 
in a ripe old age he is taken from the scenes which^he described and loved so well, 
to a brighter and better world. 

Thb following statistics which we are permitted to copy from Mr. Draper's 
forthcoming annual report will give some idea of the magnicude of our educa- 
tional interests, and of the extent of the supply provided for our educational 
wants : number of School Districts in the State, 8538 ; average number of months 
schools have been taught, 6i i Total number of children over 4 and under 30 
years of age, 2T8,8tl ; average amount of wages per month paid to male teach- 
ers, $22.93 ; average per month paid female teachejs, $14.29; amount of money 
paid for teachers wages, $636,860.66; amount of money expended for other pur- 
poses, 1147,1*75.54; amount ot money raised by tax and expended on school 
houses, $144,328.'79 ; amount of money raised by tax and expended for other 
purposes, $80,220.50; total value of school houses, $1,1*7 6,191.78; highest val- 
uation of any school houses, $20,000; lowest, $.25 ; No. Select and Private 
Schools other than incorporated Academies. 210 ; average number of pupils at- 
tending such schools during the year, 77*72. 

B«L0iT GOLLKQB. — We have received the annual catalogue for 1859-60, from 
which we learn that there have been in attendance upon the different classes of 
the institution for the year past, Seniors, 8 ; Juniors, 8 ; Sophomores, 21 ; Fresh* 
men, 23 ; Preparatory Students, 97 ; total 157. Of these 69 have been in the 
Normal Class, which is m a flourishing condition. The winter vacation commences 
the 21st inst.; the winter term January 4, 1860; spring term April 19th; com- 
mencement July 12. 

Thb Ladies' Homb Uaqazisz for December is a capital number, and brings 
the year to a fitting dose. We recommend the magazine as the best with which 
we are acquainted for family reading. It is edited by T. S, Arthur and Miss Vir- 
ginia Townsend, both writers of established reputation, and, besides the literary 
department, comprismg tales, sketches, etc., has a mothers' department, a health 
department, a children's department, a work department, a fashion department, 
eta, etc , and is beautifully illustrated with engravings, fashion plates, etc. Sin- 
£^e copies $2 00 a year ; $1 26 to dubs of eight and upwards. We will furnish 
it to our subscribers with the Journal for $1 25. 

Wisconsin Fabmer. — The twelfth volume of this valuable magazine commen- 
ces with January next, and it is to be pubUahed semi-monthly hereafter. Its 
general character and policy will remain unchanged, and we commend it to all our 
readers as a good family Journal furnishing reUable information in all departments 
cf the industrial arts, to which it is devoted. Terms — Single copy 1 year $1 ; 
seven copies, $6 ; ten copies, $8 ; fifteen copies, $12 ; twenty copies, $15 ; and a 
copy gratis to the one getting up the dub. Clubs may be sent to one or more 
cffioes. We will furnish the Farmer and the Journal for $1 75 a year. 
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Thb Atlantic Monthly for December is received, and well sustains its pre- 
vious reputation. Mrs. Stowe's " Minister's "Wooing," is finished — and finished 
just as it ought to be. The Professor has also completed the " Story of Iris," and 
ends his witty, pouated, and truly original series of articles for the year with one 
of his touching devotional lyrics, which is worthy of a place in every collection 
of psalmody in the land. The Atlantic has passed under the control of Messrs. 
Ticknor & Fields, who give assurances (which they will realize) that the Monthly 
will not lose in interest and value under their management. Its character is now 
so well established as the best magadne pul)lished in this country, that encomiums 
hrom us are not needed. All who have had it the past year will, of course, sub- 
scribe for the next, and we trust that many others who have not heretofore sup- 
plied themselves with this fruitful souroe of entertainment and instruction, will 
commence with the January number, which begins a New Volume. Terms — Sin- 
gle copies $3 a year, the postage prepaid by the publishera Clubs of five will 
be supplied for $10. Olergymen, Teachers, and Postmasters will receive it for 
$2 a year. We will famish it to our subscribers for $2 a year. 

Moobb's BuitAL Newyobees. — ^This sterling agricultural and family paper is ao 
well known as to need no commendations from us. It is one of the best exchanges 
we receive, and its weekly visits are as welcome to the children as they are to us. 
It is published every Saturday by D. D. T. Moore, Rochester, N. T.j office, Union 
Building, opposite the Oourt-House, Buffalo St. Terms, in advance«-Two dollaia 
a year, $1 for six months. To Olnbs and Agents as follows : — 3 copies one year 
$5 ; 6 and one free to dub agent, $10 ; 10 and one free, $16 ; 15 and one firee, 
$21 ; 20 and one fi*ee, $85, with an extra free copy for every Ten Subscribers over 
twenty. Club papers sent to different post-offices if desired. 

The Gbbat Republio Monthly. — ^This magazine improves with every number 
in variety and style of matter, and is really a valuable monthly. The November 
number contains twenty-one separate articles, besides the Editorial and Fashion 
departments, and the publishers promise additional attractions for 1860. Terms — 
1 copy per year, $3 ; dubs of 3 or more $2 each. Any person sending a club o^ 
five will receive his choice of the following magnificent steel engravings : The 
Last Supper, size of plate 26x40 mches; The City of the Great King, 26x39 
Inches ; The Palace of Westminster, 26x39 ; Sir Walter Scott's Monument, 25x34$ 
We praise thee, Lord, 21x25 inches; Robert Bums, 21x25 inches. Any one 
sending a dub of ten subscribers will receive his choice of any two of the abov9 
engravings. Any one sending a dub of tweniy will receive dU of the engravings. 
Address Oaksmith & Co., 112 and 114 William St, New York. 

Thx Pbaibii Fabmeb.— Emery's Journal of Agriculture, whidi now takes the 
name and place of the old Prairie Farmer, has always been a fistvorite with us, 
perhaps because it is a Western production, and any of our readers who wish a 
weekly visitor of this kind, after subscribing for our own " Farmer," will do well 
to send for the Prairie Farmer. Terms for 1860—1 copy one year, $2 ; 3 copies 
$5 ; 6 copies and one to agent, $9. To eadi one of fifty persons sendhig the first 
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lists of twenty subscribera, at the above rates, the pablishers will give a bound 
volume of the Farmer for the last half of the present year. To the first srx per« 
persons who will send lists of fifty or more subscribers on the above terms, they 
will give a cppy of Webster's Ui»abridged Pictorial Dictionary. Address Emery & 
Co., 204 Lake St., Chicago, HI. 

Su new advertisement of S. 0. Griggs & Co., Chicago, the most extensive pub- 
lishing and bookselling house in the west Traders will find it for their interest 
to deal with them, as they have a very large stock, sell at fair rates, and are hon- 
orable and liberal business men. Also, see advertisement of Anthony's Instant- 
aneous Yiews. 
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THE HIGHER CHRISTIAN EDUCATION, By Benjamin W. Dwight, author of 
" Modern Philology, its history, discoveries, and resalts. New-York : A. S. Barnes 
A Butt, 51 and 63 John street. 1859. 

The author has treated this great theme under the fire following heads : I, The true work of 
the higher Christian edaoatlon ; II, Ihe true style and measure of the higher Chriiiian c^duca- 
tion ; m, The true Ohr istian Teacher ; lY, The true Christian Scholar ; Y, The connection of 
the higher Chiistian eduoation with the progress and prlTileges of the people. An accurate 
scholar, a deep thinker, and an earnest writer, the author has, in this work, discussed the rari- 
ous questions which arrange themselres under the abore heads, in a masterly manner, with the 
power which an absorbing Interest in a subject would be likely to call forth, and he has pro- 
duced a book which ought to be read by erery teacher and parent in the land, and which, wlien 
read, will not fiiil to awaken intsirest, stimulate effort, and guide those great movements which 
carry with them the life and progress of society. The nature and claims of a true Christian 
education, the character, acquirements, and influence of the true Christian scholar and teacher 
are presented in such a style, with such a power of language and force of illustration, that 
whoeyer reads it will rise from its perusal, refreshed, stimulated, inspired with seal and power 
to do manful battle ibr God and Truth. 

THE NORMAL PRIMART ARITHMETIC, designed as an introduction to a thor- 
ough and Complete course of mental and written arithmetic ; and 

THE NORMAL MENTAL ARITHMETIC; a thorough and complete course, by 
analysis and induction, by EnwAan Brooks, A.M., Professor of Mathematics in 
the Lancaster Ooonty Normal School. Philadelphia i Sower, Barnes A Co. 1859. 
The principal characteristics of these little books are, clearness of statement, methodical ar. 

rangement, and i^Unees of illustration. They contain many valuable suggettions and direc- 

t OBS for teachers, and the Introdnetorf part of the primary is espedally adapted to the wants 

of young teachers. We commend them to our readers. 

ENTERTAINING DIALOGUES, designed for the use of Schools and Academies. 
By Charles NoRTHENn, author of *' Teacher and Parent," '< Teacher's Assistant," 
** Little Orator," etc. New- York : A. S. Barnes A Burr, 61 and 53 John St. 1858. 
A choice collection of dialogues suitable for rehearsal in schools or flonilies, adapted tothe- 

tastes and capacities of youth, and at the same time oonreying good moral lessons, this book 

is worthy of a prominent place in the list of works designed for the instmotion and 

ment of youth. 
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THE TEACHER'S ASSISTANT, or Hints and Methods in School Discipline and 
Instruction, being a series of interesting Letters to one entning upon the teacher'e 
work. By Charles Nobthekd, A.M., author of " Teacher and Parent/' etc. Bos- 
ton: Crosby, Mchols A Co.; Chicago: George Sherwoodi 1859. 
In this work the author has presented*. In the form of a series of familiar letters, much yaln- 
able iBformation and instruction in regard to school arrangement and discipline, methods of 
teaching, etc. The style is Tery much like that of his well known work, " The Teacher and 
Parent," and we think that it will be as popular when its merits are understood. There is 
hardly a topic connected with school keeping but receives attention, and the long experleuoe 
and sound sense of the author are shown in erery suggestion. Send to Ge rge Sherwood, 122 
and 124 Lake Street, Chicago, and get the book and read it, young teachers, and }ou will feel 
well repaid for the money and time spent Price $1.00. 

MANUAL OF GEOLOGY, designed for the use of Colleges and Schools. By Ebbh- 
EZER Ehxons, State Geologist of North-Carolina, late State Geologist of New- York, 
Professor of Natural History and Geology in Williams College ; illustrated by nu- 
merous eugravings, principally from American specimens. Philidelphia : Sower, 
Barnes & Co. 

This work is of a higher character than the one noticed by us last month, and naturally takes 
the place in the academy and college which that does in the common school. An idea of the 
work may be obtained from the following extract from the preface, giTiug its plan, etc.: ^* One 
of the most important studies lor the young is classification. Its adyantages are not confined 
to Natural History. In erary sphere of knowledge it aids the mind to defiae and limit the 
boundaries of subjects, end percelre the true and constant relation they hold to each ether. 
Our opinion of its utility led us to furnish an introduction to the subject, which, though im- 
perfect, may still, as we believe, serve as a basis upon which classification may be taught. The 
plan we have followed in the preparation of the work differs s mewhat from others. We have 
given in each chapter treating upon the systems of rocks, a general history of the period to 
which they belong. To this we have added a brief description of the rocks and th>a order of 
sequence. Sach system is fllustrated by the organisms or fossils which it is known to contain, 
and which have been generally selected from those which are most common. The geographical 
distribution of American formations completes the history of the several systems. Our illua- 
trations of characterlstie fossils may be regarded by some persons as out of proportion to the 
statement of facta and principles ; but it should be recollected that Falaowtoiogy has becomci 
the leading branch ; and from which we derive the most important information respecting the 
natural history of the earth." 

LECTURES ON MENTAL AND MORAL CULTURE, by Sakubl P. Bates, A,M. 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, Crawford County, Penn. New- York ; A. 8. 

Barnes k Burr, 51 and 53 John street. 1860. 

The origin and aim of these lectures ajre given in the prelkoe, fiom which we quote : *< The 
followiug lectures were prepared for the use of Teachers' Institutes, and have been delivered at 
intervals, before these bodies, during the past five years. They were intended to be addressed 
to an assembly of teachers and citiiens, such as are usually found at the evening sessione ; 
consequently, they are not designed for the exclusive reading of teachers. The attempt has 
been, to make the opinions developed thoroughly accord with the fundamental principles of our 
institutions and form of government. The necessity to the. safety and prosperity of the State 
*hat every child should be educated, and that the wealth of the country should pay for this 
education, has been made a prominent feature. There will not be found in this volume a eyp. 
tematic treatise for the special guidance of the teacher, but those motives and Incentives to 
pr eparation, which may serve. to awaken inquiry and stimulate thought.'* They embrace the 
following topios: Dignity of the Tescher's profession; The boyhood of Napoleon; The power 
of spoken thought; Vocal culture; The study of Language; The means and ends of education; 
Popular education; The education of the moral secsibilities; Sducation and Democracy the 
true basis of liberty, and contain many valuable hints and suggestion suited to the teacher or 
the general reader. 
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PRACnOAL SCIENCE, INDUSTRIAL ART AND PUBLIC HEALTH. 

Few subjects appear or deserve to attract more universal attention at 
present than the right adjustment of the claims of Practical Science in 
an extended system of public instruction; and its relations to public and 
individual health; to the wants of daily life, and the progress of the 
industrial arts. The Continental Governments; and especially those of 
France and Germany have long since established Special Schools of Sci- 
ence; under the names of Institutes or Schools of Art, Polytechnic 
Schools; Industrial and Technological Schools; Schools of Agriculture; 
Mining, Architecture; Engineering, TradeS; Commerce; Navigation; &c. 
&c. In Germany alonC; according to an article in Barnard's American 
Jovmal of Education for 1856; there were two hundred and twenty-six 
schools of this class. In the recently established school system of the 
kingdom of Sardinia; Technical Courses; extending through five yearS; are 
specially provided for in connection with all the National Colleges, in ad- 
dition to Special schools; such as the Royal Technical Institute; embrac- 
ing seven classes and twenty professors; at Turin; a School of Commerce 
and Navigation at Nice; a School of Agriculture at Savoy; a School of 
Arts and Trades in Biella, and one of the same general character but 
adapted to the local industrial habits of the people; in every large town. 
The English Government; since the Great Industrial Exhibiton of 1851 
showed the superiority in artistic design and finish of French and Ger- 
man workmanship; has established a Department of Science and Ar^; and 
appropriated in 1858 over $400;000 to its various operations; such as the 
Government School of Minbg and Museum of Practical Geology in Lon- 
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doii; the Museum of Irish Industry^ Industrial Museum of Scotland, 
Central and Local Schools of Art to the number in all of sixty-eight in- 
eluding in 1857 nearly thirteen thousand pupils, a Central Training 
School for Teachers (both male and female) in Art, Collections illustrat- 
ing Construction and Building Materials, Drawings, Casts ,&c. &c., in- 
cluding a systematic plan for introducing Drawing into all the Elementa- 
ry Schools of England, Scotland and Ireland. 

Dr. Barnard, in his Inaugural Address as Chancellor of the State Fni- 
versity, urged the uniyersal instruction in Art and the Sciences, and their 
applications to health and industry, as a cardinal object in the educational 
policy of the State, from the District School to the Uniyersity— not to 
the exclusion of languages, and mathematics, but on a footing of equality 
both as a means of mental training, and for their manifold and constant 
uses in life. The plan briefly shadowed forth in that Address, embraced 
(1) the introduction of Drawing and Physiology in every public school of 
every grade; (2) a study, so far at least as universal observation and oral 
instruction, in every school, of the peculiarities of soil, minerals, animals, 
and occupations in every town; (3) a preparation in all Public High 
Schools, Academies and Colleges aided by the State, and especially in all 
Normal Classes, for a thorough scientific course in the State University, 
or in a Special Potytechnic School; (4) the establishment of a Museum 
of Practical Science in connection with the Scientific Department of the 
University, or State Polytechnic School, or State Society of Arts and 
Manufactures; and (5) Local Museums of the Fine and Industrial Arte, 
with annual courses of Lectures, Illustrations and Practical Operations 
for the youth and adult population generally in all the principal towns. 
His Circular (published in our last number) to the People of Madison in 
reference to an Institute or Cosmos, to be erected after plans by Dr. D. B. 
Reid, is in fortberanee of his views on this last pointy wMle the following 
correspondence between him and Dr. D« B. Rdld shows the present posi- 
tion of this movement in the University. Before introdnoing the letters 
we will speak briefly of Dr. Beid's anteced^ts to hb appointment to a 
professorship in the University on Ihr. Batnard's ncnadnation. 

Dr. Beid came to this eoontry in 18$5 with letters of introduotion from 
Mr. Buchanan, then our Minister to ihe Court of SI. James, to President 
Pierce, and a well established European reputation, first achieved as a 
practical chemist in his experiniental and lecture tooibB at Edinbumch, 
where he had upwards of three thousand professional pufxils between the 
years of 1827 and 1840, and by his numerous publioations on chemistty 
and public health, of which the following may be named: 

'^Elsments of Chbxistrt, Theoretical and Practical. Third Edition 
<4n 906 pages 8vo with Woodcats aad Diagrams. Edinburgh, Price Ids. 
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<<RvDi]iBMRS OF Cbimistst, with lUustiations of the Chemical Phe- 
^'nomeDa of Daily Life." This muiual had a oiroulation of upwards of 
90,000 copies, in coimecUoii with Chamber's Educational Coarse. 

'< A Text Book for Students of Chemistry. Edinburgh. Third Edi- 
" tion 192 pages 8yo. Diagrams. 

** The Study of Chemistrt considered as a branch of Elementary 
** Education, with a short statement as to the Lectures on the Chemistry 
" of Daily Life given at Exeter Hall under the sanction of the Committee 
<<of the Privy Council on Education, to a Thousand Metropolitan 
"Teachers. Second Edition. London: Longman & Co. 

'' Illustrations of the Thbort and Practice of Ventilation, 
''with Remarks on Warming, Lighting and the Communication of 
''Sound, and 320 Engravings on Wood. London: Longman & Co. 
"Price 168. * * 

" Reports as a Member of the Goybrnhent Commissioners on the 
"Health of Towns, from 1843 to 1845, and a Special Report on the 
"Northern Mining District.' ' 

The construction of his class room at Edinburgh and the peculiarities 
of its provisions for warming, lighting and ventilating, led a Committee 
of the House of Commons to recommend the Government to recast the 
internal arrangements of the Chamber then occupied, for the purpose of 
enabling all the members to test the accuracy of his views, and the neces- 
sity of their introduction in the New Houses of Parliament, which it 
had been determined to erect. The success of Dr. Reid's plans was testified 
publicly by the Government, by a Committee of the House, and by re- 
peated declarations of its most eminent members, including the Speaker 
of the day, and the present Lord Chancellor. Lord Sudeley, the Chairman 
of the Commissioners for selecting the Design for the New Houses of 
Parliament stated — " To Dr. Reid we owe the solution of the prob- 
lem, that, by a proper system, ventilation may be obtained in the most 
trying and difficult circumstances." He also said: "The ventilation of 
the House of Commons was complete and perfect, and the first plan of 
systematic v^tilation ever carried out in this or any other country." 

Dr. Reid's researches on ventilation and acoustics were conducted 
. prindpally at his class room at Sdinbuxgih, and at an experimental labo- 
ratory provided for him by the British Government at the Houses of Par- 
liament in London. To these his system of instruction, investigation 
and illustrations not only attracted numerous pupils, but also a perpetual 
succession of visitors indnding such men as Earl Grey, the Premier of the 
Ghreat Reform Ministry, Dr. Chalmers, Lprd Brougham, Geo. Combe, the 
Presidents of the Royal Societiefli of London and Edinburgh, Liebig, and 
namevous professional men both from the old and the new world, among 
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whom we may mention the late eminent Horace Mann who^ in his edaca- 
fcional tour in Europe, describes the House of Commons which Dr. 
Reid had ventilated as the onlj edifice he saw in Europe in which a com- 
plete system was established that gave the members every luxury and 
comfort that ventilation could afford. 

On removing to London at the request of the Government (Lord Mel- 
bourne's) Dr. Reid not only directed the ventilation of the Old and New 
Houses of Parliament; but executed numerous public works under differ- 
ent Government and other Boards, and entered on large and extended 
plans for the improvement of public health in England, particularly in 
the metropolis, having been appointed a member of the Health of Towns 
Commission where he had the opportunity of co-operating with members 
of both Houses of Parliament, and with the most eminent engineers, ge- 
ologists, agriculturists and medical men of the day. Of the labors of 
this Commission, a distinguished American author. Dr. Elisha ELarris, 
p^iysician in chief at Quarantine, in the city of New York, has recorded 
his opinion in the following words: " The most important effort ever un- 
dertaken in any country for general* sanitary improvement and reform 
was the Health of Towns Commission, which was organized by the 
reigning Queen in 1843. The Board of Commissioners was composed of 
thirteen distinguished scientific and philanthropic gentlemen. The stu- 
pendous results of their labors and investigations may be judged of by 
their final reports which are comprised in three huge folios, every page of 
which is full of most instructive facts. Probably no other attempt at san* 
itary reform has produced results at all comparable with this.'' 

At a subsequent period, dissatisfied with the proceedings of the archi- 
tect in the application of his plans at the New Houses of Parliament, he 
called the attention of the Government to unauthorized alterations, and 
to a system of action on the works which he contended would not give 
his views the same fair play they had received in the old buildings. A 
Committee of the House of Commons examined the case, and unanimously 
sustained Dr. Beid, laying down rules at the same time for the right 
application of his plans. But the House of Peers on the motion of the 
Marquis of Clanricarde would not agree to them, and from that moment 
Dr. Eeid refused to act at the Houses of Parliament except under protest, 
constantly pointing out the injurious consequences that would flow from 
the change of policy and practice on the works, and vindicating his 
views at an arbitration when the arbiters awarded him a pecuniary com- 
pensation. The continued increase in the pollution of the Thames and 
its influence on the meetings of Parliament have at last rendered manifest 
to all men some of the evils Dr. Eeid had previously pointed out, and 
justified the precautions which he foresaw would be necessary to avert 
and control them. 
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Dr. Reid was oonsulted by the Government both at Paris and St. 
Petersburgh, and has executed many public works in different parts of 
Qreat Britain. The last public work in which his plans were applied was 
the Russian frigate. The Grand Admiral, which was built recently in 
New York, and sailed last summer to Cherbourgh. At St. George's 
Hally in Liverpool; the municipal authorities sustained him for fourteen 
successive years in applying, during the construction of this great build- 
ing, similar plans to those he introduced at the New Houses of Parlia- 
ment. One architect alone, in Edinburgh, Thomas Brown, Esq., has ap- 
plied his plans in forty eight public and private buildings. 

In coming to this country it is understood that Dr. Reid entertains the 
conviction that in the new American States the government and the peo- 
ple have very special opportunities for carrying out an improved and 
extended system of education in science, adapted to the present condi- 
tion of society, and its more practical application to the wants of 
man. He contends, also that neither the University nor the State 
generally can reap the full benefit of such a system, unless conjoined with 
the more systematic introduction of the elements of science in elementary 
schools, and the foundation of popular institutions to assist the adult 
population in becoming better acquainted with the progress of the 
day, and with those departments in which they are more immediately 
interested in their varied avocations. He advocates more especially the 
introduction of an extended system of actual practice among the students 
of Universities, and the formation of a select Museum of instruments, 
machines, drawings, vnd working models, that shall be daily accessible to 
them, and give them proper opportunities of becoming familiar with their 
construction, and their right and useful application to the wants of daily 
life. With such resources, and the cooperation of men of position, influ- 
ence, and education, in the city and throughout the State, it is presumed 
that in two or three years there ara few to whose homes the development 
<Sf science and sanitary improvements would not carry important results, 
affecting equally the comfort and economy of their habitations, the im- 
provement of arts and manufactures, and the well being of cities and 
populous districts. 

It is not anticipated that such results can flow from any imperfect meas- 
ures. Means are required to carry them into execution as well as the 
mo9t deliberate consideration. And we trust that so long t;s they are 
maintained within reasonable limits, the right development of the mate- 
rial interests of the whole State, and the improvement of its cities, vil- 
lages and individual habitations will not want that educational support 
which the progress of science can bestow. How many of the obstacles 
that obstructed the progress of the merchant, the manufacturer, the med- 
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ieal man; the architect, the engineer and the agrioalturist; have been re- 
moved by science 7 It is difficult to estimate the advantages that may 
arise from its proper introduction among all classes of the population. 
What State will be the first fully to realize this great object in improv- 
ing the condition of mankind 7 

LXTTBB FBOX CHANCELLOR BARNARD TO PROF. D. B. BEID. 

Uniyxesitt, Madison, Oct. 20, 1859. 

Dear SiR—It is very important to a thorough reorganization of the 
Department of Practical Science in the University, that we have before 
us as a Faculty, and that I have clearly in my own mind in reference to a 
Communication which I contemplate making to the Regents at their next 
annual meeting— a statement in detail of the subjects which can be profit- 
ably embraced in your lectures and instructions in Physiology and 
Hygiene; and what fixtures, apparatus, materials^ models, and diagrams 
are necessary to the proper development of your course in connection 
with the Museum of Practical Science. My desire is to open this latter 
course in our next winter term, in its elementary bearings, with a Special 
Normal Class, and also iinth a Special Course of Popular and Scientific 
Lectures on Agriculture and Horticulture, intended to interest adults, as 
well as instruct regular students. 

In making your statement of what should be done and purchased, you 
will have reference to the depressed condition of our finances, and to the 
beginning of a new department of study, with the practical bearings of 
which on the health and industry of the people, the public mind is not 
fully informed, but which will in it progress commend itself more and 
more to the liberal appreciation of all olusses. I would particularly re- 
quest that you include many 8u]]gects of practical value to teachers, 
for we must bring to their observation, and knowledge, and practice, 
every thing which we wish to have introduced into the schools of the 
people. Your obedient Serv't, 

HENRY BARNARD. 

To Prof. D. B. Reid. 

LETTER FROX DR. BEID TO CHANCELLOR BARNARD. 

Univebsity, Madison, 26th Nov. 1859. 

Mr DsAB Sib: — ^Having received the drawings that give the dimen- 
sions of the varied apartments in University Hall, and the position of 
the different flues, I take the earliest opportunity of replying to your 
note of the 20th ult., in which I am instructed to give a statement in de- 
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tail of the subjects that can be embraced most profitably in my depart- 
ment; aad of the fixtures, materials, models, diagrams, and apparatus 
necessary for the proper deTelopment of my course. 

It appears to me that the two foHowing papers embrace the replies you 
require; and, in submitting them, I have been guided, under the finan- 
cial circumstances you specified, more by the conviction of what is essen- 
tial for the present wants of the institution, and capable of immediate 
developement, than by a desire to present the most complete and system- 
atic exposition of the courses that may be finally most suitable to the 
progress of the University. 

These must depend upon the annual support accorded^ the number of 
pupils, and the interest they may take in the varied departments, as well 
as the time they can devote to them. But next to the course of lectures and 
instructions embraced in No. 1, 1 am deeply impressed with the belief that 
the formation of a Select Museum of Art and Science, daily accessible to 
the students, imder proper regulations, and the introduction of practical 
Laboratories, and o&er means mentioned in No. 2, would greatly promote 
the general progress <^ the University, faoi&tate the development of arts 
and manufactures, "^and teach some of the most important practical lessons 
that youth can receive in observation, designing and^:perimenting, which 
form, in conjunction, the great basis of all inventions and discoveries in 
physical science. 

Society has never hitherto had the advantage of the united cooperation 
of professional men in the varied departments that are bound together by 
the. commune vinculum sdentiarum, and that can be intertwined at the 
same time with a course of instruction based on the structure of the hu- 
man frame, and the material, as well as the moral, intellectual and social 
wants of life. And if, in carrying out a portion of the important views 
which you have so strongly advocated, this State shall be the first to real- 
ize, in its full extent, the results which may be anticipated by rendering 
practical science more universally available to a whole population than it 
has ever been at any former period of the history of man, it is only just 
and reasonable to anticipate an increase in comfort, recources and occupa- 
tions that must be equally interesting in the economy of individual habi- 
tations, and productive of improvement Uiroughout the whole community. 

As to the sum required for the completion of the arrangements contem- 
plated, it is presumed that it would be most satisfactory to fit up, at first, 
a few rooms on the principal floor, and others in the floor below, ex- 
pending from two to three thousand dollars for apparatus, exclusive of 
architectural arrangements not yet completed, or for the improvement of 
the light, and to be guided in all future proceedings by the progress of the 
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University, and the interest taken in the Museum. I trust this arrange- 
ment will meet the present position of the financial question to which 
you have adverted, and admit of an immediate selection of such models, 
apparatus and drawings to be made, as will meet at once the most urgent 
wants of the institution. 

Your very obedient servant, 

D. B. REID. 
The Hon. Hxnbt Barnard, 

ChanaeHor UmversUy of Wisconsin. 

The course embraced in Dr. D. B. Reid's department at the Fniversity 
of Wisconsin includes Physiology and Hygiene, with special instruction 
in select departments of Chemistry. A Museum of Practical Science is 
also to be organized under his direction. 

NO. 1. — SYLLABUS OP COURSE ON PHYSIOLOGY AND PUBLIC HEALTH. 

The following outline comprises a general view of the Lectures and In- 
structions that are at present in progress in the department of Physiology 
and Hygiene: 

The Relation of the Haman Frame to the External World. The Leading Phencmena of Ufe 
and Death. The Materials of whioh the Body is composed. Organic and Inorganic Matter. 
Inflaence of Heat. Light, Blectrlclty and Uagnetism. 

The variooa Tisaaee in the Uring Frame, and th air special Knactiont. 

Uataal relations of Mind and Matter. The Sonl and the Bod/. 

The Natare of the Blood. The Circulation of the Blood. The Heart, the Arteries and the Veins. 
Tne Chest and the Lnngi. Theory of Respiration. Oxidation of the Blood. 

The effect of Imperfect Aeration of the Blood. Nature and importance of Ventilatluo. Natu- 
ral and Artificial Ventilation. Cases in which Artificial Power is required. Influence of 
Temperature. Natural and Artificial CUmates. The Warming of Air. Open Fires. Scores. 
Hot Water Apparatus. Steam Heating Apparatus. Bconomy of Fuel The Cooling of Air. 

Influence of Artificial Lighting on Ventilation. Bxclusiys Lighting. Position of I::.temal 
Lights. Ventilated Lamps. 

VentilationrflndiTidual Rooms, Huts and Cottages, Hou-es in Town and in the Country. 
Public Buildings, including Churches, Schools, Oonrts of Law, Assembly Rooms, Prisons. 
andHospitili. Railway Cars. Steambo!»ts anl other Mhips. Manufactories: Mines 
Bnildinga in Warm, Cold, and Temperate Climates. ChancsUor Baroard*# School Archlteo-' 
ture. 

Origin of Bad Air in External Atmospheres. M4laria from Land and Water- Resources avail- 
able for the improvement of External Atmospheres. 
The Function of Digestion. 

The Food of Man. Vegetable and Animal Diet. Carbo-hydrates. Hydro -oarbonj and Nitro- 
genized Food. 

The Alimentarv Canal. The Mouih. The Teefh. The Tongae. The Salivary, Parotid and 
Sub lingual G-landi. The Pharynx. The CBsophagns. The Stomaeh and the Intestines, 
The Sastrio Juice. The Liver and the Bile. The Pancreas. The Spleen. The LacteaU 
and the Thoracic Duot. 

Nutrition. Growth and Decay. Seeretion and Excretion. The Lymphatic System. The 
Kidney. 

The Skin and its Functions. Absorption. Bxhalation. Transudation. Clothing. 

The Bones tad Ligaments. 

The Muscles. 

Serous and Mucous Membranes. 

Adipose and Oellnlar Tissue. 
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The Nervous B/btem. The Oere1»ram. The' OerebeUain. The General Fanettons of the 
BndD and of IndlTldael Nerree. The Ganglionic System. The tteneorioxn Oommnne. 
Sensation and Motion. Thought and Action. Sleep. 

The Sye. 

The Ear. The Musical Bar. 

The Nostrils. 

The Tongue. The Larynx. The Yolce. 

The Acoustic Oonstniction at Public BaUdlngs*^ 

Seprodactlon and Development of Life. 

The Causes of Death. 

The General Oriida ftnd Prevention of Disease. E eternal and Internal Causes. Food and 
Ezerdse. The Condition of the Blood, the Skin and the Alimentary Canal. Epidemics. 
Endemics. Fevers. Eruptions. Cholera. Small Pox. Inflammanons. Scroftila. Oon- 
eumption. 

Different Baces of Men. Causes of Degeneracy and Improvement. Inflaence of Food, Cli- 
mate, Mental and Physlcai Labor, Occupations and Becreatiens. The Power of Habit and~^ 
Training. 

Temperance and Dissipation. 

The Varied Temperaments In Different Men. 

Individual Health. 

The Duration of Life. 

Pablic Hygiene. Prindplee on which It is Foanded. Laws to Enforce their Application. 

Influence of National Customs on Public Health. 

The Selection of Sitee for Cities. 

Individual Habitations. Crowded Lodging Housee. 

The Construction and Disposition of Streets* Sqaares, and PabUo Edifices. Facilities given 
by Modern Construction. 

The Prevention of Aeddents by FIree. 

The Supply of Water. The preservation of the purity of water. 

Gas Works. Heating and Lighting by Gas. 

Cleansing and Drainage. 

Baths and Wash Houses* 

Markets. Supply and Inspection of Food. Poisons and Adulterations. 

Public Parks, and Gardens for Instniotion and Beoreation. Play-ground and Gymnastic Ar- 
rangements for Schools. 

Public and Private Cemeteries. The Burial of the Dead. 

Arts and Manufiaotnree. Circumstances under which the Public Health Bequires Protection . 

Influence of the General Progress of Architecture on Public Health. The Useful and the 
BeautifoL Influence of ifiducation in Science on the Public He&lth. 

N.B. Some other atib^Mta ars e&wtemplaUd in this eoureSf "but ihev are dependent on 
the provieione that may be made/or ^Ma p urpose ia the University HaU . 



NO. 2. — THE MUSEUM 07 PRACTICAL SCIENCE; AND THE EXPERIMENTAL 
AND MODELLING ROOMS PROPOSED IN CONNECTION WITH IT. 

"A." 

Th's museum Is intetded to be dally aocaoslble to the stuJents, and to contain a series o 
Specimens, Uodels and Drawings illuitrative of the more important Acts connected with the 
mstory of Art, and of the materials of which the globe Is composed. 

In connection with Experimental Laboratories, and an Engineer's Work-shop, It will f Acili- 
tate the instrnctions glren in the different departments of Science, and prove a valuable adJnnct 
to the Library by the opportunitlesof refdrenoe which it wll present, while the working models 
will give an explanation of movements and machinery which no written or printed documents 
oan so advanti^^nsly unfold. 

'Such a museum must erer be In progress in connection with the inventions and discoveries of 
the day. The following are reoommer ded as the first olQ'ects to be placed with Ui Its waIIs ; 
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ATarrettrlAlQlob*. A 0»leati«l Glob*. Oh«rta illmitiativeof the iMiingiMitiirMof theG«. 
ogmphT. Ocolngy, ftnd fiydrogimpliy vf tk« Qlobe. Chftrti of Wladi, CSonds, and oth r Me- 
teorological Phenomena. 

A small Oaae containing Spedment of the Ohemlcal Elementa, Theae and their cAmbinattomi 
form eyery thing Suiown toman in this globe. 

1000 Speclmena of Kooki, SoUb and Mlneiala. 

A ■peeial Oaae with Bpedmeni of Bmilding Bfaterlala. 

1000 gpedmena of Prodnota lh>m the Animal and YegotaMe Kingdoms. 

1000 Bpedmeni of ArtUldal Ofaemical and Veohanical Prodvcti, and of the ofaaagea to which 
diifdrent materials are snltfected in mannfactnring operatiens. 

An Articulated Skeleton. Select Models and Drawings of the Human frame. The Dynamo 
meter. 

Aoompleteseriesof Drawingsof aHat, aHonicandaPabUe Building, with special exposi- 
tions of stmctnre, of the mode of heating, lighting and rentilating, and of the precautions 
neeemary where there is danger firom tire or Spontaneoos Oombnstion. 

Drawinica and Models {llnstrative of Water- wjvks. Drainage and other objects oonvected with 
public health, and of the principal peculiarities of Cities and Ylliages, distinguished by the 
perfbction of the arrangements introduced in them. 

Plans, Sections, and Views of Public Buildings in diflTefeat parts ef the i^obe. 

Models and Drawlnn of Instruments and Machines, and of Mechanical Arts and Manufiaoturea 
The ioUowing to be included io the first series of selections : 

Elementary Illnatrations of the am^Uoationof Mechaaioal Power. 

Agricultural Implements. 

Spinning, WeaTtng, and Bope Making. 

Calico Printing, Dyeing and Bleaching. 

Manufacture of Iron and other Metals. 

Glass, Pottery and Porcelain. 

Models and Sections of the Steam Bngine and of the Caloric Bngiae. The Water Wheel amd the 
Hydraulic Pump. The Wind MIU. 

Specimens of Printing Types and Forms. Uthograpfaic Plates. Engraved Copper Plates, Zinc 
Piates, and Wood-Cuts. Photographic Plates, i'rinting Press. Illustrations of Klecno- 
typinguid Stereotyping. 

Models and other Hlustratious of the Manu&ctureof Piqper. 

Casts in Plaster of Paris, Sulphur, and Gutto Percha. 

Bpedmons of OU PtIntinK and of the dtftrtet ttylea Of drawing. 

Electric Telegraph apparatus. 

Miscellaneous Optical, Pneumatic, Acoustic and other apparatus. 



A special apartment is recommended to be appropriated to the use of the Balakoi, and to 
the apparatus mentioned in the following list : 

WeliditiaaAMeMiirea. 

Specific €k»Tlty Apparatas. 

Time-pieces, or Clocks under glass oases, acoompanied by Drawings namiog all the yarled 
parts of which they are composed. 

Barometers. 

Thermometers. 

Hygrometers. 

Anemoiteters. 

Eleetrometers. 

A DlTiding Machine. AMIerometer. A Telescope. 

Special jproyislons are also recommended for enablisg the students to become pract)C<»Uy 
famiUar with the use of the Blowpipe and the maauhctore of Tube apparatus and for Pbo- 
tographio apparatus and tlie application of the Mieroecope in difltorent departments of Art and 
Sdenoe. 
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It to proposed to devote an apartment on the ground floor to a Bonn Booh and EiGX]r< 
IKBUTG WORKSHOP, and to provide it with the following arrangements : 

A Boiler. 

▲ Steam Engine. 

ShalUng. 

Drilling Apparatus. 
A Tnrnlng tiSthe. 
A Plaalng Maehlae. 
▲ Steam Hammer. 

Tables for Smith Work and Model MaUng. 
In Iron, Brass, and other metals, 
^ Stone, and Oiass. 
— Tilay, Wax, and Gnfeta Pereba. 
-* Plaster of Paris, 

A oarpenter^s work shop should also he institated in oonneotion with thd arrangements speo- 
ifled, and precautions taken for the daily remeral before sunset of all waste trom the materialfl 
Innse. 

Another apartment on the grotfnd floor Is oossWlered equally impoxtaat as a IirtnAon ahd 
OiXiSAL EzpjttmBiiTiLL Lik.B0RAT0AT. It should inolade the followiog fornaoes, S^.i 

An Open Fire for Mlsoellaneeus Operations. 

A Crueible Furnaoe. 

A Yentillated Sand Bath. 

A Oiroular Furnace. 

▲^last Fnnaoe. 

A Oapellation InniMa. 

Space for Temporary Pomaoee to be hnllt by Students. 

A Central Table with Deseendlng Flue. 

A Caloric Engine and Pumping and Blowing Apparatus. 

100 linear feet of Experimental Tables at least two feet broad. 

An Bxternal Space arranged for SpMlal FartUHie OpenUions, oarried M teraporarl^t without 
thebullding. » *- «^ 

Fumaoes for Olass and Porcelain, and Baking Oven in an a^oining room. 

A Table, Troughs and other arrangements provided for cleaning chemical apparatus. 

A Forge, an Anvil, a Tice and other appropriate tools should be provided in a contiguous 
apartment 

ExFnncnfftAL avd Vobist Gabdah. 

An Experimental Chirden devoted to tho cultivation of plants in select natural and artttelal 
soils, and with every variety of manure to recommended as soon as arrangements for this pur- 
pose can be instituted, including specimens of Fbrest Trees and Forctfgn Ptonts tbatean be 
Introduced with advantage in this country, aod a Green House, and a small Hot House, even if 
not larger than a shed about twenty feet square. 

These arrangenents are recemmended in addition to the ordinary provtoioas made for pro- 
fessional coursee in diiferent departments of Science, but it to presumed that if the recom* 
mendations be carried into execntien the Profsssors in using ue MoMum, and the apparatus 
It may contain, shall also place in it any of tlielr models, apparatus and drawings that may he 
serviceable there a d not reauired frequently «r cositinuonsfy in tiicir respective daii rooms, so 
as to render the use of duplicates in a great measure unnecessary. 

In the selection of specimens, the great object being to fsciUtate the dally stndiet of 4hose 
in every department of practical science, particularly In AgrieuUwet ArcfUUeture^ Jlininff, 
EnQin^tiring^ and in the development of Bp^dl Arts, Man^^actwr^ and Ind/mtridl Oeevh 
paUonSf it la considered important that all specimens in thto Museum should be as small as 
may be consistent with the proper exhibition of their chMacter and action, and that the State 
Cabinet aad any Botanic €ktrden thitt may hereafter be instituted be resorted to for all those 
more extensive specimens that the more advaaoed student and the public may desire to exam- 
ine m detail. 
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> TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 

richLand centee. 

The Institute at this place was held at the same time that the Richland 
County Teachers' Association held their meeting. The exercises were, 
therefore, of a varied and interesting character. Daring the session, 
addresses were delivered upon the following subjects: 

By Prof. John Ogden, of Ohio, upon " Educational Wants and Educa- 
tional supplies;" by S. H. Carpenter, Assistant State Superintendent, 
upon " Moral Education;" and by Chancellor Barnard, Agent of the Re- 
gents of Normal Schools, upon "The importance and advantages of 
Graded Schools." 

The following subjects were presented in the form of essays: " Select- 
ing Teachers and modes of teaching," by A. C. Eastland; " Government 
of Schools," by J. S. Wilson; "Best method of teaching Music," by 
Miss J. S. Holmes; "Physiology," by E. C. Hungerford; "A Teacher 
as he should be," by Mrs. J. S. Wilson. 

Discussions were held upon the "Best method to dispense with or 
control Whispering," and the general subject of " Corporal Punishment." 
These discussions were participated in by many of the teachers and others. 

The regular daily exercises of the Institute embraced exercises and in- 
struction upon the following subjects; Elocution, conducted by Rev. J. 
D. )Todd; Intellectual Arithmetic, conducted by H. W. Glasier; Best 
method of teaching Higher Mathematics, by Prof. John Silsbee; Theory 
and Practice of Teaching, in its various branches, and Written Arithme- 
tic, by Prof. Ogden; Reading, Spelling, Arithmetic, and Composition, by 
Prof. C. H. Allen. 

The exercises were enlivened by music by Miss J. S. Holmes, Messrs. 
Gutterson and Allen, and by the Richland Sax Horn Band. 

Resolutions were adopted during the session, touching the following 
points: — 

Thanking the citizens of Richland Centerfor their hospitality and kind- 
ness; the lecturers, essayists, and conductors of the Institute for their 
labors, and the musicians for their melody. 

RecommendiAS the continuance of Teachers' Institutes as educational 
agencies; the use of the Bible and vocal music in our schools. 

Censuring the use of tobacco and profane swearing on the part of 
teachers. 

About sixty teachers were in attendance, and the exercises wound up 
with a "sociable," which left the best of feeling. 
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BITER FALLS. 

The Institute in this place was opened on Monday evening, Oct. 24, by 
addresses from F. A. Allen, Wilcox, and A. H. Weld. A large audience 
was in attendance, who were well pleased with the gound practical matter 
presented. 

During the week the following subjects were presented: By Prof. Al- 
len, of Penn., Mental and Written Arithmetic, the latter in reference to 
the best method of teaching Square and Cube Root, Alligation, etc.; Ge- 
ography, Orthography, the " word method " of teaching Reading, Writ- 
ing, Physiology, Composition, and Punctuation. 

By Prof. Wilcox, Principal of River Falls Academy, — ^Waking up the 
mind. Necessity and manner of proving the Groimd Rules of Arithmetic, 
Mathematical Geography, as connected with the motions of the earth, 
zones, latitude and longitude, etc. 

By Prof. A. H. Weld, author of Weld's English Grammar, — Grammar 
in the several divisions of analysis, synthesis, and the best methods of 
teaching this branch of study. 

By Prof. Bartlett, of Hudson, — an exercise in Reading. 

The evenings were devoted to lectures upon the following subjects of 
general interest: The educational system of Wisconsin; Early home edu- 
cation; School Government; Object Lessons, or learning from the Book 
of Nature; The true position of the Teacher, and the difference between 
Educating and Teaching. 

About seventy names were enrolled, the most of whom were practical 
teachers. 

The following extract from the River Falls Journal is indicative of the 
manner in which, the Institute passed off, in the estimyation of the teachers 
and public generally: 

'< This Convention, which has long been anticipated with unusual inter- 
est by the live teachers of the St. Oroix valley, was in session during the 
past week in this village. It is, we believe, the first Institute ever held in 
this section under the auspices of the State; and we are happy to an- 
nounce its complete success. We are sure that no one could have been 
present during its various exercises without feeling a conviction of the 
utility ot Teachers' Institutes; and of their absolute necessity, in order 
to give to our common schools, and to higher institutions, also, such teach- 
ers as the educational policy of our State contemplates. 

^* If Chancellor Barnard was the originator of these Institutes in this 
country, as we believe he was, he stands second to no one on the conti- 
nent in his claims to our regard as a public benefactor-* at least, in the 
line of his labors. We certainly foel a respect for his sagacity, since he 
cannot personally supervise all these Institutes, in seli9cting such a man to 
oonduct them as was sent here— Prof. F. A. Allen. The Prof, worked 
here like a hero, and has left his mark on more minds here than those of 
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his pupils, and has won for himself gold«n opinions of his power as a 
genuine educator. 

'' We should be ^ad io devote three or four odumns of our paper in 
recording more minutely the substance of the various lectures, and the 
proceedings and discussions at the Institute; but we have time only to 
give a condensed abstract. 

'^ The audiaice was favored in the evenings with fine interludes of music, 
by the church chdr, under their efl&cient leader, Prof, G. W. Pratt. The 
seleetions ware in fine taste, and admirably sung. 

** In conclusion, we believe no thinking person could have attended the 
Institute without a conviction of its utility to teachers, and also in rous- 
ing the public mind to a better appreciation of the importance of having 
our common schools made more efiicient. 

'' If there should ever be another Institute in this section, as there doubt- 
less will be, we hope that not only teachers and those who propose to 
become such, will attend, but that all our citizens who have the public 
weal at heart, will come in and be aroused, instructed and rejuvenated." 

ILSVOSHA. 

Pursuant to the call of Chancellor Barnard, the teachers of Kenosha 
county met in the city of Kenosha on Monday evening, Nov. 7th, to hold 
an Institute during the week. Nearly one hundred members were in 
attendance. 

The exercises were opened by an interesting address by Prof. John 
Ogden, of Ohio, followed by a beautiful and practical lecture on Elocution 
by Bev. Frauds T. Russell, of Ocmneoticut. 

On Tuesday moraing the Institute was formally organised by the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Oonatty, of Kenosha^ as President, and Mr. A. Bailey, 
of Salem, Secretary. The exercises of the day were as follows: A lecture 
by Prof. Ogden, explaimng the couse he should pursue in his instructions ; 
a lecture by Prof. Russell on Reading, and one by Prof. Ogden on Gram- 
mar. In the afternoon Prof. Russell reanmed the suljoct of Readings and 
Prof. Ogden presented the subject of Arithmetioj and the theory and 
practice of teaching. In the evening Chancellor Barnard addressed a 
large and attractive audience, at Odd Fellows' Hall, upon the subject of 
Common Schools. He was followed, in short addresses, by Mr. McMynn, 
of Racine, and Prof. Russell. 

On Wednesday the exercises were, fllocn<lon, by Prof. Russell; Arith- 
metic, English Granimar, and Teaching, by Prof. Ogden; M^ital Aritii- 
metie by Mr. McMynn. At 7 o'clock p. x. & large audience assembled at 
Odd Fellows' Hall. The roll was called and the member answered to t^ir 
names by appropriate or witty sentiments; A number of prominent citi- 
zens also engaged in thi9 exercise, which passed off to great satiafiEustion. 
After roll-call Rev. Dr. Park, of Racine, delivered an interesting address 
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<m the English Language, and Prof. SaaB^U gave aome fine readings and 
recitations; illoatratiTe of the principles of elooution. We doabt whether 
his r^dering of *' The Bells/' by PoOi ooald he equalled bj any other 
elocutionist in this country. 

On Thursday the exercises were. Arithmetic^ English Qmnmar and 
Teaching, by Prof. Ogden; remarks on Floral QultiQ*e and method of 
teaching Qeogtftphy, by Mr. Conatty ; and a disoosuon on the question, 
<< Shall communioations of any kind be allowed in school during study 
hours?" At the dose of the session a Committee on Resolutions, 
consisting of the following persons, was appointed: Miss E. E. Deming, 
Mr. S. T. Lockwood, Miss M. B. Patterson, and Mr. Q. W. Rice. In the 
eyening, A. J. Oraig, Esq., of Palmyra, deliyered an ezcelleni lecture upon 
the School Law of Wisconsin. Messrs. Ogden, Oonatty, and Bey. Messrs. 
Gridley, Hanson and Deming followed in short addresses. 

On Friday, Prof. Ogden lectured upon Arithmetic, Grammar, and the 
management of Schools. Miss Deming, on behalf of the Committee on 
Resolutions, submitted the following, which, after remarks by Messrs. 
Craig, (^den, Hanson, and others, were unanimously adopted: 

Whirkas, The achieTementa of Lil>ert7 and Knowledge are the legitimate inheritance of all, 
and o«T State, by Ita noble system of Free Schools, has reoognised this r^ht, and whereas the 
important trust of Teachers has tfeyolTed vpon ns, thertofori^ 

Besohed, That, in the tme spirit of this trnst, we will, by all honorable means, endeaTor to 
sustain, with credit, tb^ dignity and importanoe of our calling. 

Ji€9ok>ed, That th<«t systea^of instraotioa which does not aim at the cnltniw of the heart, 
•ad tha mooldlMi ot the chanotiir, It dMtl'iite of Ito mut important element. 

BetolMd, That wc regard the labor of Dr. Barnard as heraldiug a more rapid eleTaion of the 
pnblte schools of the Btota, and thai w» pledge him our hearty eooperntioa. 

BHPlntdyTbaA wtappreflatatho labor of those who hava eMsrtalftad vs wHhtastmctfov and 
addresses during the session of tfaia Institute, and we hereby tender them our heart-felt thankr 

JRetolved, That we tender our thanka to the oltiaens of Kenosha for their hopltaltty»a&d to 
the School Board for their liberality in making acrangementa for the preaent session of this 
Institute, 

Sesolvedt That we regard the system of township libraries as a fine featur e in the progreis 
of the educational fecilitles of this State. 

Re9o1V6df That we deem the State ** Journal of Education" a pioneer in a g^od cause, and we 
will xire it ov support. 

Prof. Butler, of the State University, delivered an admirable address, 
on Friday evening, upon the study of the olassicaak 

Through th^ kiAds^s of the citizens of Kanosha» a pleiisant entertain- 
m^ was prapaved for. the membem of the lastitttte^ in which all partici- 
patedf aHer the leetnre. Miith aad mnaio, the ^^ feast of reason and the 
flow of soul " very a^pMpritttely doaed.the intellectual kbors of the week. 

Oa Satardaj moiwiig Prof. Butier delivered « most intereeting address 
ott ^* OonnKn^phne books/' It waa «r%inal aad raey, abounding in anec- 
datoi, hwauxtj deep thought, and valuable suggestions. 
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Thus closed the first Teaohera' Institute held in Kenosha county. All 
who attended it expressed themselves satisfied and profited. The number 
of members was large; the interest was well kept up through the week; 
the instructors and lecturers from abroad were men of the highest ability; 
the citizens of Kenosha generously opened their doors for the entertain- 
ment of strangers, so that everything contributed to make it what a 
gentleman who was present through the week described it as being, one 
of the most successful Teachers' Institutes he had the pleasure of attend- 
ing in Wisconsin. 

BELOIT. 

The opening lecture was delivered on Monday evening, Nov. 14th, by 
Prof. Butler, of Madison; subject — '^Defence of the study of the An- 
cient Languages.'' His lecture was an able and brilliant effort; and his 
lecture on Tuesday morning, before the Institute, on *' Common-place 
Books," was not less so, sparkling as it did with the wit and good sense 
of the author. 

After the lecture, Mr. Ogden, of Ohio, who had been employed to take 
charge of the Institute, briefly stated the objects of such meetings, ad- 
verting to the mode of conducting them in the State, and to the benefits 
arising from them. 

Prof. Eussell, the renowned elocutionist of New-England, then presen- 
ed the claims of good reading and speaking in his usually happy and 
masterly manner; after which the Institute adjourned to the College 
Chapel, the High School room proving too small to acconomodate the 
members present. 

In the p. H. Mr. Ogden presented the subject of Arithmetic, written 
and mental, showing that there is but one science of Arithmetic, but that 
there are difierent methods of pursuing it, such as the oral method, the 
written, and the purely intellectual. Each of the methods has its appro- 
priate uses in educational economy. He closed with a synopsis of Arith- 
metical notation in all its bearings. 

Prof. Eussell then resumed his lecture on elocution, basing all true 
delivery upon the characteristic thoughts and emotions contained in the 
lectures read, or supposed to have been entertained by the author when 
writing the piece. This was illustrated by various modes of delivery 
applied to the same sentence. 

The subject of Language Culture and English Grammar was then taken 
up by Mr. Ogden, in whi(^ he showed that all exercises of the school- 
room, and all intercourse, of whatever character, should be brought into 
service in teaching grammar; that about all the teaching necessary for 
younger pupils consists in guiding them in the right use of words and modes 
of expression. This can be done in all recitations, of whatever kind. 
Each one of the sciences, or branches of study, has a specific department 
of language to cultivate; and it may and should be rendered serviceable 
in refining and enriching the child's language, as well as his thoughts. 
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On Wednesday the eame subjeots were reBomed by Messrs. Rassell and 
Ogden, with the additional matter of Theory and Practice of Teaching, 
by the latter, in which he showed that all true theory and practice must 
be based; Ist; upon our knowledge of human beings, their physical, intel- 
lectual; moral; and spiritual natures; 2d; upon our knowledge of the 
Tarions educational forces; suited to these seyeral capacities at their 
different stages of growth; and 3d; upon our wisdom and skill in manag- 
ing these forces, and in modes of application. This formed the basis for 
the discussion of the various school-room duties; which was resumed on 
the following day; but was interrupted; for the want of time; and by other 
circumstances. 

Prof. Russell's lectures and exercises in elocution were resumed from 
time to time during the day, and were highly instructive and entertaining. 

On Thursday the exercises were much the same, alternating between 
Elocution; by Prof. Russell, and Grammar and Arithmetic, by Mr. Ogdeo; 
except that Mr. Baker occupied an hour in some amusing and instructive 
arithmetical operations; in which he made some decided hits. 

A part of Friday a. x. was occupied by Dr. Ghapin in exhibiting some 
ingenious modes of teaching primary scholars, illustrated by an allusion 
tO; and exposition of methods employed in teaching deaf mutes. The 
balance of the a. h. occupied by Messrs. Russell and Ogden in represent- 
ing their respective departments. 

Friday p. x. was occupied in general discussion of the various school 
topics which had claimed the attention of the Institute during the week. 

Tuesday evening was occupied by Prof. RusseU in a lecture upon the 
beauty and harmony of soundS; the wonderful properties of the human 
voice; and the importance and modes of its cultivation. He closed the 
exercises by some select readings and recitations; which were listened to 
with profound and breathless attention. 

Wednesday evening was occupied by Chancellor Barnard in one of his* 
stirring and powerful appeals to the educated and educating publiC; to 
rally to the rescue of the common schools, the foundation and feeders of 
the College and the University. His remarks exhibited the wisdom and 
experience of a lifetime spent in the study of the various institutions of 
leuming, both in our own oountry and in Europe. He was listened to 
with marked attention. After which the audience were again entertained 
and instructed by Prof. Russell in elocutionary exercises; illustrative of 
the various styles of reading. 

Thursday evening was occupied by Dr. Chapin in an able and practical 
addresS; in which he reviewed our edncational system; showing the con- 
nection between the common schools; colleges and universities. His 
address will long be remembered by every earnest teacher. 

Friday evening was occupied jointly by Mr. Baker; Prof. HavenS; of 
Chicago; and Prof. Russell. Mr. H. made a capital hit on popular edu- 
cation; and was listened to with marked attention. The aacGence were 
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again favored with some ezoelleni reoitations by Prof. Bussell; when^ after 
some misoellaneoas businesBi the Institute adjourned. 



According to previous notice, the Sauk county Teachers' Institute met 
at the Court-House in BaraboO; Oct. Slst, at 7 o'clock p. n,, and was 
called to order by the President; W. H. Thompson, of Baraboo. Prayer 
by the Rev. H. Gregg. Chancellor Barnard was then introduced, and gave 
a very interesting and instructive address upon the educational interests 
of our State, importance of elevating our common schools, and closed by 
introducing to the audience Prof. John Ogden, of Cincinnati, Ohio, who 
was to conduct the exercises of the Institute. He made a few remarks, 
giving a general outline in which their exercises would be conducted, the 
deep interest he felt in elevating our schools, not only intellectually, but 
morally, and showing conclusively to every intelligent mind in the assem- 
bly, that not only the parents and teachers, but every person in the 
community were interested in this important subject. At the close of 
his remarks the assembly joined in singing Old Hundred. Adjourned till 
8} o'clock Tuesday morning. 

On Tuesday morning the Institute was opened by reading scripture and 
prayer by Rev. Mr. Wyriok. A. T. Longly, of Newport, was appointed 
Secretary. Prof. Ogden then gave an invitation to all those who wished 
to become members of this Institute to give in their names. One hun- 
dred and twenty-five became members. After some very instmctive 
remarks from the Prof., the subject of Grammar was taken up, and pre- 
sented before the class in such a manner that all were much interested. 
One hour was spent in discussing the first principles of Arithmetic 
Adjourned one hour and a half. 

Afternoon session opened by a song from Mr. Gutterson. Prof. Allen, 
of Penn., then gave a very interesting address on Spelling, with illustra- 
tions. After a recess of fifteen minutes, Mr. W. S. Baker, of Madison 
occupied the remiunder of the afternoon by practical illustrations of the 
importance of teaching the young, gestures, articulation, etc. Ac^oumed 
tiU 7 o'doek p. m. 

Evening session opened by singing and prayer. The roll was then 
called, and the members answered to their names by giving a sentiment. 
Address by Prof. Allen, in which were illustrated many points of great 
interest, in his usual happy and forcible manner. A^Jonmed. 

Wednesday morning. Reading the Scriptures and prayer 'by Prof. 
Hascall; the subject of Arithmetic taken up and explained by Prof. Og- 
den. After a reeess of fifteen minutes, Prof. Hascall^ of Delton, explained 
the principles of Orthogn^phy. Prof. Ogden continued the exercises by 
diving a short address on the subject of Human Culture, in which he 
portrayed, in its true light, the wants of a child, physically, morally, and 
inteUectuaUy. Adjourned. 
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Wednesday affcernoon. Singing; questions upon reading, and remarks 
upon organizing and the government of schools, by Prof. Ogden. 

Evening session opened by singing and prayer. Calling the roll, the 
members answering by sentiments. Song by Mr. Gutterson. Address by 
Prof. Ogden on the subject of Family and School Government, in which 
he showed himself master of this subject. Adjourned till 8^ o'clock 
Thursday morning. 

Thursday morning session opened with singing by the choir, reading 
the Scriptures and prayer by Rev. Mr. Wyrick. Explanations of a gene- 
ral nature were then given to the class by Prof Ogden upon the different 
branches taught in our common schools, and the best method of teaching 
the same. Adjourned. 

Afternoon session. Singing ; explanations and exercises upon the 
black-board; analysis of Grammar, by Prof. Ogden; explanations in 
Penmanship by Prof. 0. E. Clark, of Baraboo, Adjourned till 7 o'clock. 
Evening session. Called to order by the President; singing by the 
Glee Club of Baraboo, under the direction of Henry Cowles; prayer by 
Rev. H. Gregg; singing by the Glee Club. The roll was then called by 
the Secretary, nearly all answering by sentiment. Singing. The citizens 
of Baraboo were called out, and promptly responded each with a senti- 
ment. Prof. Ogden read the following questions: 

1st. How can we prohibit profane and vulgar language in our schools ? 
2d. Is it necessary to prevent all whispering in schools ? The best 
method of doing this. 

3d. How can we secure punctuality and regularity of attendance at 
school ? 

4th. Is it proper to administer any kind of punishment in school ? If 
80, under what circumstances to be adminbterad, and th« best method of 
doing it ? 

The first question was then discussed by members of the Institute and 
others, when, on motion of C. C. Remington, Esq., seconded by F. K. 
Jenkins, it was resolved, without a dissenting voice, that it was the sense 
of the meeting, that the true way to prevent the use of profane and vul- 
gar language in our schools is, to discontinue the use of it at our homes 
and in the streets. Adjourned. 

Friday morning. Institute opened by reading the Scripture and prayer 
by Prof. Ogden. The propriety of organizing a Teachers' Association of 
Sauk County was presented, when on motion, A. L. Burnham was called 
to the chair. On motion, voted that a committee of three be appointed 
to draft a constitution. The following persons were appointed: J. S. 
. HaseaU, J. S. PiUsbury, and Mrs. E. Pearson, with instraetions to re- 
port at the opening of the Institute tiiis p. if. 

Prof, C. E. Clark gave a short address on the subject of Penmanship. 
Prof. <lgden then made some very practical remarks upon reading. Prof. 
HaseaU read two pieces, by invitation ; one piece was also read by 
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Miss A. Stetson. The remainiBg part of the forenoon was spent in gen 
eral exercises. Adjourned till half-past one. 

Friday i^moon. The President being absent; J. N. Savage was 
called to the chair. The committee through their chairman^ J. S. Has- 
call, reported a Constitution, which was adopted. 

Voted that all members of this Institute become members of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The following were then elected officers of the Association: Prof. J. E. 
PiUsbury, of Baraboo, President; J. S. Hascall, Dellton, Mrs. E. Pier- 
son, Baraboo, Miss Mortimer, Baraboo, Vice-Presidents; A. T. Longley, 
Newport, Secretary; L. T. Linnell, Dellton, Treasurer. 

The President, before taking the chair, made some very appropriate 
remarks, afber which the Association adjourned. The remaining part of 
the afternoon was spent in discussing topics of vital importance to teach- 
ers. The following persons were appointed a committee on resolutions: 
J. S. Hascall, Albert Fox, A. P. Thurston, Miss B. D. Older, Miss L. A. 
Swain, and Miss C. I. Bosworth. Adjourned. 

Evening session. Prayer by Rev. Mr. Wood. Calling the roll and 
responses, as usuaL Prof. Ogden introduced the third question, with 
some very interesting remarks upon the importance of every child's being 
present the first day of school, the regular attendance through the term, 
and appealed to parents for their cooperation. Teachers and others joined 
in the discussion. The committee on resolutions reported the following, 
which were adopted: 

i2Mato0<{, That we tend«r oar thMkki to Dr. Barnard, of the State UnlYerdty, Prof. Allen, 
Prof. HaaoaU, Mr. dark, and others, flxr the Idndneee and promptneee with which thej hare 
labored for onr inMleotnal eoltnre. 

itMolMd^fhatw«IMoanelvniiBdereq^eeial<^li«atktttoPtof.J. Ogden, of Ohlo^ ftw hla 
&ithf ol and untiring effltarti in imparting to ne inetmction, and in explainiag and liniplii^ng 
thoee qneeOoM ^on which we^ ai tcachen, have iirand it lo difficult to decide. 

i?eao{M<{, That we who have recclTed initmction at this Inatltate will unite oar earnest 
effortefor the elcTation of the etandard of edacation, until such a lystem shall be eetabliehed 
aa Shan raiee man to his proper position as a rational. Intelligent and responsible being. 

BeBolMd, That we, the members of the Sauk Oounty TeSohers* Association, return onr sincere 
thanks to the people of Baraboo fcr their kindness andhocpltality in opening the doors of their 
public buildings and private residences ibr the aocommodatioii and entertainment of the teach- 
ers assembled at this Institnle. 

JUiokt^ That we ibel especially grateftil to the committee of arragements for their prompt 
efforts In securing the comfort and convenience of members from abrcad. 

SdBolwd, That we ex press our thanks to the choir, and also the Olee Olub of Baraboo^ Ibr 
their suooessltal ellbrts In oontritatlttg by the sweet voiee of soda! song to our entertainment. 

Voted that the proceedings of this Institnte be published in the Bara- 
boo Bepublic. After singing the Dozology, and the Benediction by Bev. 
Mr. Wood, the Institute adjourned sine die. 

GALESVILLE. 

On Monday, October 24th^ 1859, the Institute was called to order by 
ProL Fallows, and, on motion, G. T. Freeman was chosen President for 
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the session, and Samuel Fallows, Secretary. Prof. Allen, of Penn., ad- 
dressed the Institute on the subject of Teachers' Institutes. Prof. John 
Ogden, of Ohio, spoke on the subject of Education. Bemarks were also 
made by Mr. Gray and Prof. Mason. The Institute then adjourned till 
9 o'clock Tuesday morning. 

Tuesday morning the Institute was called to order by S. Fallows; read- 
ing of Scripture and prayer by Rev. Mr. Ingalls. Prof. Allen addresstd 
the Institute on the subject of Arithmetic. Prof. Ogden spoke on the 
subject of Grammar. The exercises were interspersed with singing. 
The Institute adjourned until 2 o'clock p. x. 

Aflernoon session. Boll called. Prof. Allen spoke on the subject of 
Geography, and Vocal sounds. Prof. Ogden spoke on the Science of Ed- 
ucation and Vocal Culture. Adjourned till 7 o'clock. 

The evening session was called to order by the President; roll called. 
Prof. Mason addressed the audience upon the subject of Education. 
Remarks were then made by Prof. Cook, Fallows, and Allen, and by 
Rev. Mr. Ingalls. Adjourned until 9 o'clock Wednesday morning. 

On Wednesday morning the Institute was called to order by Mr. Fal- 
lows, and the roll called. Prof. Allen spoke on the subject of Geography 
and the best methods of teaching it. A short discussion was held con- 
cerning Mental Arithmetic. Adjourned until 3 oclock f. h. 

In the afternoon Prof. Ogden spoke on the best means of securing the 
attention of scholars. Prof. Allen spoke on the subject of Primary 
Schools. Adjourned until 7| o'clock. 

In the evening the Institute was called to order by Mr. Freeman. The 
roll was called and the members responded by sentiments. Mr. Craig 
addressed the meeting on a system of Public Instruction suited to our 
State. Prof. Allen made some concluding remarks. The following reso- 
lutions were then adopted by a rising vote: 

Betohed, That Profr, J. Ogden and C. H. Allen are entitled our hfgheet commendatlont for 
their saggeetiTe hints upon teachera* datlei, and upon the topics that demand the teachers' 
attention in the ■chool-room. 

Seaoloed, That we are especially grateful to Prof. Ogden for his faithfVal assertion of the great 
principles that nnderlte all education— the deyelopment of the entire man, physically, socially, 
Intellectnally, morally and spiritnally. 

Bs8clv6dt That the citizens of Oalesrille are entitled to and do recelye our warmest thanks 
for the cordial entertainment tendered ns daring the session of the Institute. 

The Institute adjourned by singing the Doxology, and with Benediction 
from Rev. Mr. Ingalls. 

On Friday evening Chancellor Barnard addressed the citizens of Gales- 
ville on General Education. 

HILTON. 

The Institute was organized on Monday evening, Nov. 7, by a lecture 
from Pr. Barnard, together with some remarks by Prof. Baker on the 
object of Teachers' Institutes. 
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On Tuesday morning, after the nsnal opening ezeroisefl« a few addi- 
tional remarks were made npon the *^ Objects of a Teachers Institute." 
The remainder of the forenoon was occupied by WiUiojn S. Bakar in 
exercises upon Grammar and Arithmetic. 

In the afternoon session the subject of Grammar was again resumed by 
Mr. Baker, who was followed by 0. H. Allen, of Pa.| upon the subject of 
P^mary Geography. The session dosed with a general discussion upon 
^* The best means of securing punctuality in schools." 

The eyening exercises were opened by prayer, calling the roll, and 
responses by sentiments, followed by a lecture from Pres. Chapin, of 
Beloit, upon '' The relations of language to education," which was an 
excellent production. The address was followed by remarks upon the 
same subject by Messrs. Whitfoid, Baker and Craig. 

During Wednesday, Beading and Arithmetic were discussed by Mr. 
Baker, and Geography, Spelling, Composition and Declamation, by Profs. 
Whitford and Allen. The session closed with a discussion upon the 
following: — '^Besdved that corporal punishment should be banished from 
the school-room." 

Eyening session; calling of roll and responses, followed by an able and 
well deliyered address by A. J. Craig, upon '' A system of Public In- 
struction"; also, remarks upon the same by Messrs. Gray, Whitford and 
Allen. By way of yariety, E. B. Gray, of Whitewater, being requested, 
recited Burns' famous '' Tarn O'Shanter," much to the interest and delight 
of the audience. 

On Thursday morning, by yote, the following message was despatched 
to Kenosha: — 

From the two hwndrtd and twenty Teaehert in ths MiUon InsUhiU to the IrutUtUe at 
Kenoeha, ffresting ;— Haill We greet 7011 as co-worken in a noble Cause 1 

In about an hour the following reply was receiyed, with enthusiastic 
applause: — 

t. To the Teachere'' IneUivie at MiUon :— One hundred Teachers a Kenosha send to our Broth- 
en and Bisters a greeting as warm as the lightning will bear. God prosper our noble cause 
and bless all Its worthy agents and InttnimentalltieB. 

The exercises of the day consisted of discussions upon the best meth- 
ods of teaching the fundamental rules of Arithmetic, by Pn^s. Whitford 
and Allen ; also upon Physiology and Spelling, by Prof. Allen. Sub- 
lectures were deliyered by Prof. Rockwood, of Milton, upon " Mental 
Arithmetic," by H. L. Sherman, of Whitewater, upon "Moral Culture," 
and J. B. Purdy, of Fort Atkinson, upon " School Goyernment." 

Essays were read by Miss E. C. Wyman, of Stoughton, upon " Perse- 
yerance," and by Miss Nettie Roberts, of Whitewater, upon " The health 
and habits of teachers." 

At 3 o'clock p. M, Prof, Butler, of Madison, haying arriyed, he was 
introduced, and regaled the Institute with a lecture upon " The keep- 
ing of a Common-place Book," which, in point of brUliancy, was the 
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leotnie of the season. It may only be oompared to a revolying globe of 
diamonds beneath an artificial light; each rcYolution of which gives a more 
dazzling picture, and a more attractive sparkle. 

Evening session. Calling of roll as usual. Lecture by Prof. Butler 
upon '^ The necessity of mental culture;" 1st, in a general sense, but 
mainly as applied to the teacher^ By previous arrangement, the lecture 
was followed by a '' Social," in which everybody and their cousins joined, 
and which all seemed to enjoy to the fullest extent. 

There being much to be disposed of during Friday, the last day of the 
session, the following programme was announced for the day: Ist, Read- 
ing, by Prof. Francis Eussell, of Mass.; 2d, Grammar, by Prof. Baker; 
^d. Arithmetic, by Prof. Allen; 4th, general exercises and answering of 
questions, among which Prof. Allen took up the following subjects: Least 
Common Multiple; the Greatest Common Divisor; and the reason for in- 
yerting the divisor in division of fractions. 

Fifteen minutes was taken up by Mr. Baker with a class of children, 
which he had formed, in some reading exercises, and by Prof. Beckley, of 
Milton, with the same class, upon Perspective Drawing, several of which 
he called to the board, where they did credit to themselves and teacher by 
drawing readily such objects as he designated, although they had received 
only five or six lessons. During his remarks upon Beading, which were 
of a very interesting and profitable character. Prof. Bussell recited '* The 
Baven," " The Falls of Lodore," and several other pieces, with mas- 
terly effect, adding greatly to the interest of the exercises. Some 
general remarks by Profs. Allen and Baker, and the adoption of the fol- 
lowing resolutions, closed the session: — 

Beaolwd, Th«t w*^ th« teacfaen waockttfid in this iDstitvto, tender onr moit Binoere thanks 
toChaneellor Barnard, Prof. Allen, W. 8. Baker, Sag., Pres. Chapin, Hon. A. J. Oraig, Prol F. 
Bnaiell, Prof. W. C, Wfaitlbrd, and Prof. Btitler, who have bo generonely given their time and 
talents to promote the glorions cause of education in onr midst. 

Sesdvedf That onr earnest thanks are dne td the Principal and ProfeBBors of the Milon Acad- 
maj for their welcome and entertaloment as hoBt8,aDd their efforts as indlT^dnals to make onr 
meeting interesting and profltahle. 

JSMohedf That the choir, which has enltrened and inspired the dally exercises of the Insti- 
tnte by their sweat songs, ara entitled to a ooay niche in onr memories. 

Setolwdf That two hundred and twenty teachers rise np with one Toiee and cry ** Long lire 
the citizens of Miltott ! " and may their well loaded tables and bright hearth-stones never b 
inTBded by a less gratafnl oompauy. 

The following was then offered in behalf of the students of Milton 
Aisademy. 

Seselved, That as members of the Milton Academy we feel that the present Teachers' losti- 
tnta has been a source of the greatest benciit, as well as pUasnre and interest, to us» both as 
teachers and taught, and that to the generous BelPsacriflce of time and effort on the part of tha 
managers, are we especially Ind«bted for fresh aids, aod incentives to more Ti^crous effort in 
thje cause of education, and a higher standard of excellence in the profession of the educator. 
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The opening session of the Teachers' Institute for this city was held at 
ihe Assembly Chamber on Monday evening, November 2l8t. Notwith- 
standing the very unfavorable weather^ the attendance was quite large. 
This Institute was the last of the series appointed by Chancellor Barnard, 
ander the auspices of the Board of Regents of Normal Schools. 

The speaking began with appropriafe remarks from his Excellency, 

Governor Randall. He alluded to the munificent grants made by the 

General Government in aid of popular education, and pointed out to the 

teachers the important duties which devolved upon them as agents for 

. the State in securing the ends of this bounty. 

Chancellor Bsumard then came forward and remarked that in the course 
of the proceedings of the present series of Institutes, over fifteen hun- 
dred teachers, and persons proposing to teach, will have been assembled 
in sixteen different places, scattered widely apart over the State, and will 
have availed themselves of the class instruction and lectures of experi- 
enced teachers, and have been hospitably entertained for a week by the 
citizens of these various localities. At least five hundred families had 
been reached, and schools and teaching made subjects of conversation for 
that period of time, and at least ten thousand people had been in attend- 
ance on the evening lectures, which had been given by many of the most 
eminent teachers and professors of the several colleges and high schools 
of the State. At least twelve hundred schools for the coming winter, 
with their forty thousand children, will be improved by the better qualifi- 
cations of teachers, and the deeper interest of parents and school officers 
secured by this new and effective agency of popular education. These 
statistics show the two-fold character of the Institute — ^reaching at once 
the teacher and community, the school and the homes, thus making the 
work both broader and more permanent. Promising to pursue this topic 
at a later stage of the proceedings, the Chancellor closed by calling upon 
any of the Normal Regents, many of whom were present, to make such 
remarks as they chose. 

None of those gentlemen responding to this invitation. Prof. Butler, of 
the State University, was announced, and delivered his very interesting 
address on common-place books, as h^ps to retain, recaU, and increase 
our knowledge. 

Nov. 22 — The Institute met according to the notice given last evening. 
The first half hour was spent in opening exercises and enrollment of 
members, after which a brief outline of the objects of the Institute was 
given by Mr. Ogden. Mr. C. H. Allen followed upon the subject of 
Arithmetic, embracing Notation and Numeration. The last hour and a 
half were spent in the presentation and discussion of several points, by 
Mr. Ogden, as preparatory to a course of teaching. 

The opening address for the afternoon consisted of remarks made by 
Prof. Allen on the best method of teaching Geography. At 2:45 the sub- 
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ject of English Grammar was taken up by Prof. Ogden, and discussed in 
an interesting mariner. The lecture at 4 o'clock was by Prof. Butler, on 
the subject of " The Teachers Incentives to Mental Culture." Dr. D. B. 
Boid; late of Edinburgh, Scotland, and now Professor in the University, 
delivered the evening lecture, on " The benefits arising from cultivating 
Physical Science." Prof. Russell, who had been expected in the morn- 
ing, was then introduced to the audience, and made a few introductory 
remarks on elocution, illustrated by some of his inimitable recitations. * 

The exercises of "Wednesday morning were opened by singing and 
prayer. Prof. BusseU next occupied the Institute with elementary in- 
struction in elocution. After singing by the choir. Prof. Allen gave some 
instruction in the best methods of teaching Mental Arithmetic, illustra- 
ting various principles by forming a class and assigning them the perform- 
ance of different examples. Prof. Ogden then gave some hints on th« 
organization and management of schools. 

After singing, the first address in the afternoon was delivered by Prof. 
Piekarts, on the art of teaching. Prof. Whitford, Principal of the Milton 
Academy, occupied the next fifteen minutes in making an earnest appeal 
to the teachers for greater enthusiasm in their schools. 

The remainder of the afternoon was spent in singing, the answering of 
various questions by Prof. Allen, and elocutionaiy exercises by Prof. Rus- 
sell, till 4 o'clock, when Dr. Carr was announced, and proceeded to 
address the teachers on '' What we Breathe." 

Prof. Bean, of Waukesha, delivered the evening lecture. He invited 
the attention of the audience to the subject of Language; not the ancient 
languages, nor the modem languages, but to those principles which under- 
lie the forms of speech in every tongue. 

The regular exercises were suspended on Thursday, it being Thanks- 
^ving. The children of the city assembled at 2 o'clock, and listened to 
Scriptural readings by Prof. Russell, and remarks by W. S. Baker. 

On Thursday evening: the Institute repaired to the University, South 
Building, where they were received by the Resident Faculty, according to 
previous invitation, and cordially welcomed to the '^ sociable " of the 
occcasion. During the evening they were regaled by experiments in 
Chemistry and Philosophy, by Drs. Carr and Sterling, and last, but not 
least, by a well spread board, to which everybody did ample justice. 

The address in the evening was listened to by a large audience, Chan- 
cellor Barnard d oing justice both to himself and his subject. The music 
by the German choir, and also by Mrs. Reid, was excellent, as were the 
recitations by Prof. Russell. 

The morning session on Friday opened, after singing and prayer, with 
further instruction in elocution by Prof. Russell, directed chiefly to the 
children of one of the ward schools. Accompanying these exercises, Mr. 
Baker gave them a short drill in making gestures with the arms, upward, 
downward, and obliquely, forward, backward, and to the right and left. 
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Chancellor Barnard announced that the pith of the proceedings of the 
various Institutes which had been held in this State would be published 
in a single Yolume, to be got out by subscription. In Massachusetts and 
Oonnecticot^ the proceedings of each Institute were published separately^ 
but he thought the plan proposed would work better here. 

Mr. Allen spent the remainder of the forenoon in instruction in the 
best methods of teaching Orthography^ and in answering questions which 
had been propounded by the teadiers at various times during the previouA 
days of the Institute. 

In the afternoon, after singing, Mr. Beckley gave instructions in Per- 
spective Drawing, illustrated upon the bJackboard. Some of the pupils 
of the ward schools were present, andy after attending to the drawing, 
sang several pieces under the direction of Mr. Jones, teacher of vocal 
music in the city schools. 

At the close of the recess, Mr. TuUis, Principal of the University Com- 
mercial School, gave a short lecture on Penmanship. The next quarter 
hour was occupied by Prof. Piokard, of the University, in a very satis- 
factory discussion of auxiliary verbs. 

The lecture of the afternoon and evening was by Dr. Reid, upon Ven- 
tilation, illustrated by diagrams and numerous experiments. 

A vote of thanks was passed, tendering to the ''citizens of Madison the 
eiumest thanks of the teachers from abroad, in attendance upon the Insti- 
tute, for their kindness in furnishing us homes during the week, and for 
(heir efforts to render our stay among them pleasant as well as profitable." 

At a later stage of the proceedings, Prof. Conover, Principal of the 
High School, replied to these resolutions in a very neat and happy speech. 

Further resolutions were passed, thanking Mr. Main for the use of his 
piano, the Faculty of the University for their entertainment of the teach- 
ers on Thursday, and the choir of the High School for the excellent music 
which they had furnished during the session of the Institute, under the 
direction of Mr. Lovewell. 

Thus closed the last regular Institute of the series. About one hun- 
dred and twenty-five teachers were in attendance. 

Interesting Institutes of from two to four days continuance were also 
held at La Crosse, Waukesha, and Milwaukee, the exercises of which were 
of the same general nature as those already described. As these were not 
of the series regularly appointed by Dr. Barnard, pursuant to responses 
to the circular issued, and as we wish to dose the account of the proceed- 
ings with this number of the Journal, we give no extended notice of them. 

The number in attendance at the various Institutes, whose names have 
been recorded as members, is as follows: Appleton, 75; Baraboo, 125 
Beloit, 150; Elkhorn, 175; Eau Claire, 31; Galesville, 40; Kenosha, 100 
Milton, 225; Mineral Point, 67; Madison, 120; Richland Center, 60 
River Falls, 70 ; Sheboygan, 65 ; Waupun, 120. There were at La Crosse 
about 35; at Waukesha^ about 100; and at Milwaukee, about 100. 
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OPINIONS, &0^ FBOM THB OFHCB OP THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 
(Continued from (he December Number,) 

APFOINTMKNTS, XTO. 

Q. In case a District Treasurer fbrfeits his office by not filing his bond, when 
does the vacancy begin which must exist ten dajs before the Town Superintend- 
ent has authority to appoint ? 

A. The School Law (Sec. 16) proyides that officers may hold office not to ex- 
ceed ten d<)ys beyond the term of their office. The evident object of tills pro- 
vision is to cover the ten days allowed by Section 21 to the District Treasurer for 
making and filing his bond, and by Section 16 to other officers for signifying their 
acceptance. Therefore the vacancy in any office will not commence until the ex- 
piration of ten days from the annual meeting, for previous to this the old officers 
hold over. The vacancy will not then begin until ten days after the annual meet- 
ing, and for the next succeeding ten days, that is, until the twenty-first day after 
the annual meeting the Board can appoint ; after this the right of appointment 
rests entbely with the Town Superintendent. The law being thus explicit^ it 
necessarily follows that an appointment made by the Town Superintendent prior 
to the twenty-first day after the annual meeting, (m the case presented above, or in 
other cases of vacancy prior to the eleventh day after the vacancy occurs) or any 
appointment by the District Board after this date, will be void. 

Q^ In case one member of the Board shall resign, and his resignation shall be 
accepted, and prior to the fillmg of the vacancy by the Board, one of the remain- 
ing members of the Board shall remove firom the district, can the remidnfaig mem- 
ber fill the vacancies within the ten days allowed by law ? 

A, The general principle of law is that where a joint authority is given to a 
Board consisting of three or more persons, it must be construed as being vested in 
a majority of them, and not the entire authority in each. So that in the case sup- 
posed above, where the Board is reduced to less than a majority, the right of 
appomting ceases, and in such cases, if the Town Superintendent should immedi- 
ately appoint, even before the expiration of the ten days, such appointment 
would be valid, as in this case there is no other appointing power that can be 
exercised prior to his, and rather than suffer an interregnum for ten days, the 
Town Superintendent may stretch his authority — ^il^ indeed, it be any stretch*- 
mnce by virtue of his office, he has the supervision (^ all districts in his township. 

Q, In case officers are appointed, how long will they hold their offices ? 

A. Only until the next succeeding annual meeting, when a person must be 
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elected to fill the office for the remainder of the term, and not for three years. 
This point is not authoritatlyelj settled in the School Law, but the general prin- 
ciple aboye given governs generally in our laws, except in cases specially set forth 
— ^the law being careful not to take the elective franchise from the people for a 
longer period than is absolutely necessary ; and when, upon a seeming necessity, 
the authority of appointing officers is conferred upon other officers, their authori- 
ty, being foreign to the spirit of our laws, must lapse as soon as possible ; and the 
only reason of its ever being conferred being the inconvenience and expense of 
attending frequent elections. When this is done away, as at the annual meeting, 
the people resume their light of election. In case of most town officei-s, it is 
optional with the people whether they will permit the appointee to serve, or call 
a new election. We conclude, therefore, that, although there is no express statute 
regulating this matter, the spirit of the law will sustain the views above advanced. 

Q. In case a Treasurer elected at the annual meeting fails to qualify within ten 
days, and his successor Is appointed, who refuses to serve, when the elected Treas- 
urer is appointed, will he hold under his election or under his appointment? 

A, Under his appointment until the next annual meeting only. For, having 
forfeited his office by not qualifying, he cannot avoid this forfeiture by any subse- 
quent qualification, or appomtment, but he becomes, to all intents and purposes, 
as though he had not been elected. 

Q, In case the annual meeting passes unnoticed, and an office thereby becomes 
vacant^ can such vacancy be filled by appointment ? 

A. In such a case Section 18, Chapter 23, R. S , 1868, (School Law,) provides 
that the Board may authorize a special meeting, to elect officers, or, in case of 
their neglect or failure, that the Town Superintendent may call such special 
meeting. This section must be taken as qualifying section 40, which gives the 
Board or Superintendent power to to fill any vacancy that may occur, and as ex- 
cepting this particular case, so that vacancies occuring in this manner are not to be 
filled by appointment, but by an election conducted as prescribed in sections 1 2 
and 29. S. H. CARPENTER, 

Madison, 12th Deo, 1869. AmatarU State SujoerintendanU 
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SoluUon of Problem No. 30.— Let JET be the K C 

starting point, C be the point at which A turns ^ 

back and x^B*% progress. Suppose Z'Cssthe distance B travels in 9 
days, which=9aj. The whole distance A travols=18x22J=405 miles, 
and J92>=22^; but as A travels the distance of KC three times, 405— 
18aj=JM>; then 405— 18a;=:22Jaj, and aj=10. E. H. Jonks. 




MATHBMATICAL DBPARTMSNT. 

Solution of Problem No, 32.— The angle FDA, 
hj the conditions of the problem, is a right angle, 
and as the angle FBD is the complement of the 
angle FAD, the angle AFB is also the complement 
of the angle FAD, and the angles AFD and FBD 
are equal, and the two remaining angles of the tri* 
angles, AFD and BFD, are equal, and the two ^ 
triangles are equiangular. Again, let the angle A^z, then, by the con- 
ditions of the problem, angle FCD—2z, but the exterior angle jFC2>=the 
sum of the angles AFC and FAC, Subtracting the angle A from the 
angle FCD we find the angle AFC^z. Then the triangle ACF is 
isosceles, the side -4C=the side CF, Let CD—y, FD^x, and by thfe 
conditions of the problem AB=a, BC=:h, AD=:a-\-h-\-y; and from the 
isosceles triangle we have a-{-h= CF. From the two equiangular triangles . 
we have the following proportion : AD : FD::FD : BD, or AD,BD=^ 
FD*. Substituting for AD, BD, and FD their values, and we have 
(a+h-^y)(y+h)=x'(l). Prom the right angle triangle FCD we have 

(a+J)^— y'=Jj'(2). Eliminating ar, and reducing, we find y=^. 



Substituting for y in e.g. (2) and we find x=Yja^^+2(ib-\-h^, and the 
area of the triangle FCD=^y -^a^'^2ah+¥, and the area of BFD 



-+±^^a* + 2ah+h\ and^W)=^+-|-|/-|-»' + 2aft+5« 



2 

E. H. Jones. 



Sotution of Problem No. 30. — ^It is evident that the distance A trav- 
eled in 22^ days=the distance B traveled in 22| days + twice the distance 
B traveled in 9 days, because, after 9 days A traveled back as far as B 
traveled in 9 days, and then again pursued his journey and overtook B 
22^ days from the time they first set out. We learn that A traveled 18 
miles each day, hence 18 miles x 22^=405 mile8=the distance A traveled 
in 22^ days=the distance B traveled in 22^- days + the distance B trav- 
eled in 18 days. Therefore, 405-i-(22J+18)=10, the number of miles 
B traveled per day. L. Campbell. 

General Solution of Problem No, 19. — The space enclosed by the cir- 
cumferences of three equal circles which touch each other externally is 
always equal to the area of an equilateral triangle formed by lines joining 
the centers of the three circles, minus half the area of one of the circles. 
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Hence, ^=4^"3 5«-?^^^^-R% or R=^ V A^ .161255; in which B 

represents the radius of each circle, and A the area of the space inclosed 
by the three circumferences. The side of an equilateral triangle described 
about the three circles is equal to the diameterof the circles, plus twice 
the perpendicular of a triangle formed by lines joining their centres. 
Hence, S=2R'\-2 1^i2=5.4641J?, in which 8 represents the side of an 
equilateral triangle described about the three circles. When the radius 
of a circle=l, the side of its inscribed equilateral triangle will be Vz. 
Hence, VJ :1::S:\D. Therefore, i)«-^«1.1547^, in which D 

represents the diameter of a circle circumscribing the triangle. In prob- 
lem 19 u4=l 60 sq. rods. Hence, i?= Vl60 -^ .161255a=31.499+ rods. 
iSf=31.499 X 6.4641 = 172.1136+ rods, and i)=172.1136 x 1.1547= 
198.7397 rods. L. Campbell. 



LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY. 

EXAlflNATION POINTS IN THE OUTLINES OF ELEUENTART ALGEBBA. 

The following will be interesting to teachers in our schools, and, per- 
haps, useful in their own class drilling: — 

Section I. — (1.) Axioms, State and illustrate all the axioms of com- 
mon use in algebraic reasoning. 

(2.) Symbols, Show by examples the use of each of the foDowing 
signs: equality, inequality; addition, subtraction, multiplication, diviA- 
ion; vinculum, or parenthesis. If a sign has several forms, give each 
form. 

(3. Equation, Define equation, write an example, and show what is 
, meant by members. Define and illustrate transposition, clearing of de- 
ncminators and clearing of coefficients, and give in full the reasoning 
applicable to each operation. 

(4.) Miscellaneous. Define each of the foUowing, and write examples: 
term, monomial, polynomial ; additive number, subtractive number; 
numerical value of a polynomial; reduction of similar terms. Give the 
reasoning applicable to the latter operation. 

(5.) Addition, Define algebraic sum, and state the distinction between 
it and arithmetical sum. Get the algebraic sums of several quantities, 
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numerical and literal, additive and subtraotive; and in each case explain 
the operation. 

(6.) Subtraction, Define algebraic difference, and explain the distinc- 
tion between it and arithmetical difference. Get algebraic differences be- 
tween several quantities, numerical and literal, additive and subtractive, 
and in each case explain the operation. 

(7.) MidtipUration. Define algebraic product, and give the distinction 
between it and arithmetical product. Form products of monomials, and 
explain fully the signs and coefficients and the literal part, in each result. 
State and prove the result when one factor is zero. Prove that the order 
of arrangement of the factors has no influence upon the value of the pro- 
duct. Extend the above principles to multiplication of polynomial by 
monomial, binomial by binomial, binomial by residual, and residual by 
residual. 

(8.) Divisian. Define algebraic quotient, and give the distinction be^ 
tween it and arithmetical quotient. Divide a monomial by a monomial> 
and show clearly how you get the sign, the coefficient, and the literal part 
in the quotient. Also, divine a polynomial by a mcmomial, and explain 
as above. Show what is the effect, upon quotient, of increasing or di- 
minishing divisor; of making dividend n times greater, — n times less; of 
making divisor retimes greater, — n times less; of making both dividend 
and divisor n times greater, — n times less. 

(9.) Use of Vinculum, Prove each of the following principles relating 
to use of vinculum, or parenthesis, and illustrate each by an example: 
1st, Parenthesis preceeded by plus may be omitted without affecting the 
inclosed expression. 2d, Parenthesis preceded by minus may be omitted, 
provided we change sign of each inclosed term. 3d, Any quantity may 
be inclosed within a parenthesis and preceded by minus, provided the sign 
of each inclosed term be changed. The above principles are of great use 
in giving different equivalent forms to polynomials, in addition, and in 
subtraction. Write an example of each application. 

(10.) Powers, Define power of a number, and give examples. Show 
how to indicate a power by use of sign of multiplication, and show how 
this expression may be shortened by use of an exponent. Explain clearly 
the precise meaning of this exponent. 

Different powers of a same number are to be multiplied together; show 
how we may at once form the the exponent of the required product. A 
power of a number is also to be divided by a less power of the same 
number; show how we may at once form the exponent of the required 
quotient. 

To he Continued, m 
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^Iritorial Sisnllauu. 



The account of the proceedings of the series of Institutes held under the call 
and direction of Dr. Barnard, ia finished in this number, and we shall hereafter 
give our usual variety of matter. The importance of the movement is our apology 
for occupying to much space with the proceedings, and our contributors must have 
paiience, as their articles wiU appear m due time. 

The following summary of facts, collected in reference to the teachers in attend- 
ance upon the Institutes, will be of interest lo all : Whole number in a* tendance 
whose names were recorded, 1426 ; No. who filled blanks, 992 ; No less than 16 
years of age, 86; No, between 16 and twenty, 360 ; No. between 20 and 26, 
377 ; No. between 26 and 30 , 12 1 ; more than 80, 86 Bom in New-York, 439 ; 
WisconFin, 89 ; Vermont, 76 ; Oh o, 66 ; Pennsylvania, 44 ; Massachusetts, 41 ; 
Maine, 40; England, 33; New-Hampshire, 36 ; Illinois, 21; Gounecticut, 16; 
Indiana, 13 ; Canada, 12 ; Michigan, 10, New-Brunswick, 6 ; Wales, Nova Sco ia 
and Scotland, each 6; New* Jersey, Ireland, and Norway, each 4; Mississippi, 
Germany, Siam, Prussia, Missouri, District of Columbia, and Spain, each I — 964. 
Students of Universities, 98; Colleges, 64; Seminaries, 126; Academies, 343; 
High Schools, 203—834. Have taught lees than.l year, males, 106, female?, 169 
— 264; from 1 to 2 years, males, 79, females, 102 — 181 ; from 2 to 6 years, males 
89, females, 83 —172 ; from 6 to 10 years, males 27, females, 28 — 50 ; more than 
10 years, males 30, females, 24—64. Have taught for less than $10 per month 
last year, males, 1, females, 88 ; fi-om $10 to 015, males, 10, females, 138 ; from 
$lo to $25, males, 153, females, 106 ; from $25 to $35, males, 96, females, 30 ; 
more than $35, males, 19, females, 0. Who intend to make teaching a profession, 
males, 129, females, 170; have attended Normal Schools, 16; attended Normal 
Classes, 204; attended Institutes previously, 196; who own educational works, 
213 ; who own Teachers' library, 18 ; who have read one educational work, 206 ; 
more than one, 220 ; who subscribe for Journals of Education, 279. 

Fond bu Lao— E. C. Johnson, late of the High School of this city, has ac- 
cepted a Professorship in Chicago University, and entered upon the discharge of 
his duties. Mr. J. has done a good work at Fond du Lac, and has left behind him 
warm friends, both in the schoolroom and the community. A iaithfiil and effi- 
cient teacher, and one of the Board of Editors of this Journal, we are sorry to 
part with him, but give him our best wishes for his sucoess in his new position. 
We have bis promise that he will continue to take an interest in the Journal, and 
furnish matter for its columns. He is succeeded by Mr. S. H. Peabody, formerly 
of Philadelphia Polytechnic College, and late of Eau Claire, in this State, who has 
the reputation of a finished scholar, and successful teacher. 
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MENTAL AEITHMETIC. 

I tliink I may say, in the outset, . that no study of such vital impor- 
tance has ever been neglected so uniTersally in our common schools as 
this. All of us remember where we first began to stGdy ** the Bcience of 
computation by numbers/' in that little book whose first lesson was to 
leam to count the stars in a certain triangular arrangement, where every 
aide of the triangle counted ten, and how we studied^ and counted our 
fingers to make correct answers to thojse progressive questions which came 
afterwards. 

Well, «Bo far, all right. But what followed t As soon as we were capa- 
ble of telling how many times eight make forty-eighty we must have a 
slate and pencil, and another book, whose rules and principles were Greek 
and Latin to us, out of which to '' cipher " like our large brothers. Here 
is the fatal step 1 

The idea of a scholar begiiming to *' cipher " when he is so young that 
he must have his pencil tied to his slate for fear he will lose it, in my 
humble opinion, is the hei^j^ht of folly, and should be tolerated by no 
teacher, under any ciroumstauces* If scholars could never see a practical 
arithmetic until they were adepts in me&talizing, we should nfit see our 
seminaries and academies choked with stumbling, blundering mathema- 
ticians. 

The greatest obstacle to be overcome in teaching uny advanced brtmch 
of mathematics, is the almost universal dulhiess of scholars upon this par- 
ticular point. In Algebra we find a wide field for mental operations, but 
so much neglected have been their mentalizing powers, that unless every 
part of an example is put in ''black and white," even to its most minute 
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multiplication or division^ tbey are left in a haz j mist of doubt and con- 
jecture as to the right or wrong of the teacher's work. Now, I charge 
no blame upon the scholars, but upon their parents and teachers. Our 
common schools are the architects of the foundations upon which our 
academies and colleges are to raise superstructures, and if they are not 
upon the rock of correct fundamental beginnings, how can it be expected 
that the building will be easily reared, or finally established ? Parents 
often dictate the position or study which they wish their children to take, 
where the teacher is the only proper one to dictate, for parents are always 
ambitions, find in their inordinate dedro to see Johnny and Jimmy 
ciphering, or Sophia and Maria conjugating the verb " to love," they 
overlook the true attainments of their unintentionally abused children, 
while the teacher could look at the matter rationally, and without preju- 
dices. Scholars have the idea that the sooner they are initiated into the 
mysteries of the slate and pendl the better, and their parents are ever 
ready to foster the propensity whenever they see it germinate. 

Now, this is all wrong, for it is an incontrovertible fact that a thorough 
course in mental arithmetic is the best preparation a scholar can have for 
beginning any other branch of mathematical knowledge. By a thorough 
course of mental arithmetic, I do not mean the mechanical, hum-drum 
operations usually gone through in our common schools, but something 
more varied and extensive; something in which not only the tyros could 
be interested and instructed, but also the most advanced in school. 

In our common schools it has become a mark of inferiority to be study- 
ing mental arithmetic; and how often do we see a fortunate — or rather, 
unfortunate— little fellow just graduated from the mental arithmetic class, 
exulting over and taunting a knight of the homespun coat and jacket, who 
is a whole head taller than himself, just because he cannot cipher and 
domineer over a slate and pencil ? There is no common school in this 
State in which a mental arithmetic class, embracing the whole school, 
would not be of immense benefit, and, saving the feelings of those who 
are dabbling in the higher mathemaMcs and learned languages, it seems 
to me that not a little good might be done by a similar class, even in our 
academies. Some might be indignant, and feel imposed upon, inasmuch 
as they did not '^go away to schdol" to study mental arithmetic; but I 
will venture to say that after a week's trial they could be easily persuaded 
that the study, proper, was not any more for little boys and girls than 
for grown up ones. However much they may affect to despise the idea, 
facts warrant the assertion, that nine out of every ten need mental more 
than practical arithmetic. S. 8. R. 

Mn.T0Ny Not. 5, 1869. ^ 
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THE TRUE ORDER OF STUDIES. 



BY PBR8, Hltt> ANTIOCn« OlltC. 



{Continvwi from the November Nvmh»er,) 

To the second great division in the hierarchy of acience we hare giyen 
the name of Natural History. The word Physios might also have been 
used, but^ in either case, the meaning of the term is to be so far extended 
as to include all the studies of the material world in its natural »tate. 
Inasmuch as matter is formed and governed in subjection to the laws of 
space and time, this study of the material world logically demands a pre- 
vious knowledge of mathematics ; and no natural phenomenon is under- 
stood until the geometrical or algebraical law, suggested and exemplified 
by it, has been, at least partially, comprehended. In proportion as the 
scholar's knowledge of mathematics is enlarged, his power of compre- 
hending the physical universe is increased. And, inasmuch as a knowl- 
edge of geometry is the earliest mathematical acquirement, those parts of 
natural history which depend upon the perception of forms may be earlier 
acquired than those which depend on mechaDical, chemical, or physiologi- 
cal considerations. 

Thus, although the fundamental principle of our cbssification places 
mechanics before chemistry, and chemistry before biology, our fundamen- 
tal principles of education allow, and require, some instruction in botany 
and zoology before any is given in chemistry or mechanics. 

A perfect knowledge of animals requires a knowledge of the vegetable 
world, which is their food; a perfect knowledge of plants requires a 
knowledge of their chemical constituents, and of theb chemical relation 
to the soil and to the air; a perfect knowledge of chemistry requires a 
knowledge of mechanical forces. Thus, in the hierarchy, mechanics is 
the first department of Natural History. But we must, of course, be 
understood as now giving to the word mechanics a much wider significa- 
tion than usual. We are including the consideration of all those phe- 
nomena of nature that arise from mechanical laws, that is, from forces 
whose prime effects have been shown to depend on motion. A discussion 
of the boundary between mechanics and chemistry, showing, for example^ 
why we place color under mechanics, and taste under chemistry, although 
interesting in a metaphysical view, and necessary for a elear understand- 
ing of the philosophy of our subject, will not be required in a purety 
practical consideration of the course of studies, such as we are now 
engaged upon. 

There have lately been published several treatises on the philosophy of 
common things, some of which, although crowded with errors and puer*. 
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ilities^ have a very extensive circulation. Others, free from these faults^ 
are defective from their not containing the most fruitful facts and princi- 
ples of mechanics. It is not surprising that test-books on these subjects 
ishauld be grossly deficient, when we recollect that in geometry and arith* 
imede, the oldest and simplest sciences, it has been very difficult to find 
2>erfQetly unexceptionable treatises, and still more difficult to find teachers 
.who ^wiU use the best books in the best manner. We trust that, through 
f the ineneasing attention now given to education, and especially throu^ 
'^tbe influence of normal schools, recognizing teaching as a distinct and 
Thigh profession^ we may hereafter have better text-books upon all subjects 
:,a&d also teachers capable of teaching in the best way, even if the manuals 
for instruetaon should be imperfect. In all departments of Natural His- 
rtorj the Hat text-books are the objects themselves, of which you would 
i^t^lich. 

Xhe emrliesi instrnetioQ of a child in the direct principles of mechani^B 
fsbsiild begin, wq tlunk, at the age of seven or eight years, and at first be 
iiw^deutal, that is, j&unded <m the occurrences of the moment. In fais 
loseiof little bricks finr buildings for example, he will have practical les- 
>aoBMf from whi(^ the teacher may deduce and render clear to the pupil 
:S0i»e of the prineipaL properties of the center of gravity, and of the state 
.of stable and unstable equilibrium. In playing with marbles and balls, 
(OppAvtunities occur for showing distinctly to a child the law of the com- 
position of forces, the accelerating effect of a constantly acting foroe, the 
increase of momentum by the increase of velocity, and the like. The 
laws of elasticity, also, and of the reflection of motion, may be exempli- 
fied in the rebounditig of bafla, the return ot echoes, and the use of mir- 
rors. Of course^ it will be worse than useless to give to the child simply 
stereotj^d phrases, or vague and indistinct ideas, such as are too often 
ibund in popular text-books; but, if the teacher has himself clear ideas 
.op these flubjeots, he will find the child eight or ten years old ready to 
jrec^ive them. Even the principal laws of optics^ of acoustics and ther- 
motios, may be incidentally taught. The optical toys, which are in almost 
^very householdi musical instruments^ burning-glasses, and the phenom- 
iOna of dew, raiui frpst, and snow, vdll give the needed opportunities. 
Only let the caution be continually borne in mind, that it is much better 
to confess to a child your ignorance of a subject, than to attempt to give 
an answer to his question while your own views are ill-defined and unsat- 
:i8factory. 

One of the earliest studies, commencing, perhaps, at the age of seven 
years> should be geography. Let it be taught, at first, by the aid of a 
globe, without reference to maps. The immense magnitude of the earth 
will be apprehended by the chiVi only when, in later years, he hae traveled 
distances that have an appreciable ratio to the earth's circumference. At 
first he must be content with understanding accurately its form and mo- 
iioQs. In describing these, the teacher should be careful to use the globe 
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only as an illustratrioD, not as though it were the l^ing of which he is 
speaking; else the child will never transfer his conceptions from the globe 
to the earth. In the course of thirteen years' service upon a school com- 
mittee we have never found a teacher Who gave to the scholars a clear 
conception of the physical boundaries between the five zones, and but few 
who even attempted it. The diflferences of climate and the number of 
degrees of extent are taught; but the child does not know what appear- 
ances of the heavenly bodies decide the position of the trebles and polar 
circles. Nor do we find that scholars in general gain any dear coneep- 
tien of the actual direction of pWes. Their views, being derived from 
mapst are necessarily errroneous. From one of the Holbrook Co.'s globes 
a child can readily be made to see that a straight line from one point on 
the globe to another, would always go through a person of the eartli; so 
that to point directly towards any distant plaoe he must idways point 
more or less downward. 

The following extract from the inetnictions of the school committe in 
Waltham to the teachers of the sttb-primaiy schools will serve as an ex- 
ample of the mode of teaching geography: ** Begin with the globe; set it 
where the sun may shine upon it; bring Waltham to thie top, and make 
the north pole point to the north. Lay a marHe on the top of the globe, 
and ahow them that the light and shadow on the marble And on the globe 
are similarly situated. Explain the roundness of the earth; that it is 
only a bigger globe, under the little globe, as that is under the murble; 
and that the light and shade fall on it as they do on the globe and marble, 
making night in the shadow, day in the sunshine. Qive thein vivid con- 
ceptions of the size of the earth, by showing them how small upon the 
globe would be the landscape visible from Prospect Hill; how near to the 
point which represents Waltham would be the point representing the dis- 
tant Monadnoc. Show them in what countries the sun is then rising, and 
in what setting, and where it is vertical, by simple reference to the light 
and shadow on the globe; and, after an hour's attention to other studies 
or amusementis, return to the globe, and show them how tae light has 
traveled round. Show them, according to the seaifton of the year, whether 
the north or south pole remains in light or shadow all the day. Repeat 
this lesson at all seasons of the year, but especially do not forget it at 
the equinoxes and solstices. Explain how reflection from the globe di- 
minishes the intensity of the shadow on the marble, and the reflection 
from the window-seat partially enlightens the under side of the gldbe, 
while there is no window seat under the earth to reflect light upon China 
and New Holland. Make the amount of reflection from the window- 
seat more apparent to them by covering it altertuvtely with a bkok veil 
and a white handkerchief. In like manner, although the globe will, after 
sunset, be in the shadow of the earth, there is no larger body below the 
earth to cast a shadow on our antipodes. 

'* Take your children occasionally to walk; go on the hills; show them 
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how the presence of a brook or riyer caa be foretold from the extent of 
the valley^ the nature of the soil, and the kind of vegetations^ whether 
forests or grass ; sJiow them the roundness of the earth from the in- 
oreasing dip of the horiaon, as you ascend; make them perceive how beau- 
tiful the illusion by Iwhich we always exaggerate vertical heights, and 
under-estimate horizontal distances; call their attention to the differences 
in soilsj and in the rookS; and point out the effects of soil and of location 
upon vegetation." 

The earliest lessons in astronomy may be given at a very tender age. 
As by the globe in the sunshine the best illustration of day and night can 
be given, so the idea of the moon and her motious is best communicated 
by procuriog a ball a little over one quarter the diameter of the globe, and 
holding it about one hundred and ten times its own diameter from the^globe. 
If now the moon is visible when the sun is shining, let the pupil lay the 
side of his head upon the globe, while the teacher holds the ball at the 
proper distance, in such a position that, to the child, it shall appear to be 
just over the moon. The Sunshine upon the ball will appear to him to be 
of fche jsame size and shape as the visible part of the moon. The endeavor 
in astronomy, as in geography, should be to lead the child's mind away 
from tbe illustration to the thing illustrated, for this reason it will be 
with difficulty that the school-teacher can go in astronomy to any advan- 
tage beyond the relations of the sup, earth, and moon. In order to give 
clear conceptions concerning the. planets, stars, and nebulse, the teacher 
must meet the pupils in the evening, when, those bodies are visible. Bat 
it is of so much importance that the child should have early a distinct 
conception of the relations of the solar systems that few teachers would 
be unwilling to perform thi^ extra labor. Astronomy and geography^ are 
to be used as the most powerful of all studies to develop the imagination ; 
that is, the ability to conceive clearly and distinctly unseen phenom- 
ena. 

Chemicfd relations are more, abstruse than mechanical. It requires 
some maturity of mind in order to distinguish chemical compounds from 
mechanical mixtures; and yet, at the age of nine or ten years, the sim- 
plest phenomena of chemical change begin to excite the child's curiosity; 
and jit will be greatly to, his advai^itage if, that curiosity is gratified with 
correct explanations and sound (principles, instead of being lulled by a 
plausible pretence, of explanation. Oxidation, especially in the forms of 
combustion and rust, is the most prominent instance of chemical meta- 
morphosis, and will affprd to the skillful teacher the opportunity of giving, 
in what we have called an incidental way, many of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of chemical affinity, atomic proportion, atomic combinations, the 
8ta)>ility or instability of cheniical equilibrium, and so on. We acknowl- 
edge that this implies a large amount of intellectual life in the teacher; 
but one who is intrusted with the direction of these earliest movements of 
the expanding mind should be a person not only of some acquirements. 
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but of some intelleotual viTacHy. Niolhiiig moro surelj oharaleterised a 
skillfal teaoli«r than the ability to seise upon the tight moment and the 
right occasion for illusirating the ptinoiples which he wishes to impact. 
One perpetual dangeri It must not be forg<^ten, attends these essays to 
giye the first instruction to a child — ^the danger of extinguishing its nat- 
und thirst for knowledge. This may be done by diverting the attention 
to other thanes, by discouraging or disgusting the mind with diffioultiesi 
or by communicating knowledge in sueh a way as to puff the child with 
the conceit that he now understaaids the whole science of which you have 
given him some of the simplest rudunents. The art oi giving instruction 
may be compared to th^t of letter-writing, of which it is humorously 
said that the great secret is to make ths recipient '' wish there was more 
of it." 

Inasmoehas botany, while it depends in its physiology upon chemistry, 
classifies plants s^riy by texture and form, « knowledge of the common 
weeds and flowers, trees, mosses and licfaons, of the neighborhood, may 
be ^ven to a child as soon as it is old enough to distinguish them. In 
the tabular view there is an accidental ei^or, making the incidiental in- 
struction in biokigy commence at a later period than we should advise. 
From the day that the child enta^a the sub-primary school we should have 
it receive oral instruction, illustrated by living plants, if possible, or by 
dried specimens, or even by drawings, in systematic botany. At first the 
child may simply be taught to recognize the plants as individuals; so that 
he may be able to say, ** This is a twig of sugar-maple, and this a sprig 
of white-birch; here is a bird-foot violet, and there a dandelion." But 
the plants must be recognlEed out of doors, as well as in t^e house, that 
the dnld may early lesorn to notice and ei^oy the differences of form and 
color in the general appearance of the growing tree or plant. 

In the first volume of Agassis' Contributions to the Natural History of 
the United States, he shows that of the six divisions of animals (branch- 
es, classes, orders, familiesi genera, and species), the ifunily is character- 
ized by a resemblance of general form. There ii^ doubtless a dose anal- 
ogy in the principles of classification that must be adopted in botany, to 
those which Agassis develops for zoology. Afl a general rule, the plants 
which belong to one fiunHy are recognised by a general resemblance of 
form in the flower, fruit, and seed; while, to distiDguish a genus, atten- 
tion must be paid to detail; and, in ihe formation of a cla«s, attention 
must be paid to organization. Hence the family, both in botany and zo- 
ology, is the most apparent of the higher groups in dassification, and 
the best adapted, by its obvious dependance upon form, to be the starting 
point for a child's comparisons, It is not to be brought, as an exception 
to this remark, that some of the great families contain tribes bearing no 
obvious resemblance to each other, but rather should this analogy to zo- 
ology be taken as an evidence of the necessity of elevating some of the 
snb-familtes in botany to the rank of families. 
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The Beyond 0tep> therefoi*, in botedeal inatraction shoold be to add to 
the name of the plaot the nane of its fetnilji and a pepeq)ti<m of the 
family likenecn; so that the child oan saj^ ** Thk is a hasel; it belongs 
to the oak fiunily, and shows its likeness to the oak in its eatkins of stam- 
inate flowers^ and in the inrohiore surronnding the nut; this is an alder^ 
which belongs to the birdifanuij, and riiows its relation by having both 
its staminate and pistiUale flowers in soalj catkms^ having two or three 
blossoms under each scale." Of ooiirse> the teacher wast remember the 
caation which we uttered, in speaking of chemistry, and not allow ^le 
ohUd to think that a few words, such as those here given, can embody all 
the points of resemblance which characterise a fondly. Much less should the 
child be permitted to learn any truth of this kind by rote. Verbal memory 
has an important place in a true scheme of education, as we shall endeavor 
to show in our next article. But the very object of introdudng geometry, 
botany, and soology, into our coarse of studies is defeated, when the 
pupil is required to commat the w<nds of the text-book, or ftnnulas given 
by the teacher, to memory. Tet, so accustomed are some teadiers to this 
mode of instruction, so incapalde, apparently, of conceiving of any bet- 
ter plan, that we have knovm a teacher require her pupils to repeat the 
words of Dr. Gray's ''How Plants Grow;^' evidently l^inking that she 
was using, while she was abasiug, that excellent little book. 

The book just named may be taken up; as the third step in botanical 
study, at the age of ten or twelve years. If deferred to a later period 
the study becomes distasteftil, as the habit of observation becomes weaker 
from the distraction of the mind by other cares. It is easy to give to the 
. child, during the ten years between five and fiftees, a perfect familiarity 
with three or four hundred species of common plants, such as he meets 
in every walk. This labor spread over so long a series of years would 
be by no means oneroas ; and the names and facts impressed upon the mind 
in that tender period will never be forgotten. If it be objected that there 
is no text-book prepared for the use of children too young to use '' How 
Plants Grow," we reply that the plants themselves should be the text- 
book. The only artificial help in teaching botany to dnldren in the sub- 
primary school) which, we think, would prove really valuable, would be a 
series of thirty or forty charts, each containing the illusterations of some 
one important family,-<-magnified drawings of the peculiarities in the 
orgaos of fructification characterizing each family,-*witii perhaps a draw- 
ing of a few of the common species. 

Zoology is not fisrced up<m the diild's atteation sofrequoitly as botany 
in the natural world, l^et, from the motion, and still more ftom the in- 
telligenee, of animals, they are evm more interesting to the c^d than 
plants. Moreover, although physiology demands a knowledge of ohemis- 
l^y, yet the dassificataon of animals, fike that of plants, d^irads princi- 
pally upon organic structure, and upon the relation of the creatures to 
the outward world. The child of five years old is, therefore interested to 
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notioe the difference between aniiiials, nd to leaan tbeir nAmee. In a 
oeantrj sehooi-honise, in tite sioiiith d Maj or Jnnoi it may be that 1(he 
songfl of thirty orUcnty different epeoies of birds are heard in the course 
of a single day. It would be no w«et» of t^e, bnt^ ea the contrary, a 
thing of inestimable yalae^ should .the teacher enable his pupils to distin- 
gaish these birds by their n<mg, learn iheir appearance and haMts^ and 
the £unilies into which they are groaped. Th^ ftar is sometimes ex- 
pressed, by ous poetsi lest a sdentiflc aeqnainjtance with flowers should 
destroy their beauty; and leet i^e song of tlse bird might hare tos melody 
when the songster had had been bnndened with a barbarous Latin name; 
boi among our aeqnaS&itances we haye not found these fisars realised. On 
iftM contrary, a thorottj^ sci enti ic acqnahitaneo wi& tibe beautiful objects 
of nature only increaaee the pleasure which we taJce in b^iolding them. 
The syntaetil»l^annng^nd metrical analysts of an ode will not injure our 
appreciation of> its melody and its sentiment^ preyided the eomposttion 
has true lyric mmt, The beantifid in nature wiH bear the cksesi cati- 
G}sm> and the longest inyestigation, Witikout eyer ** palling up«n the sense.*' 
** Nature/' says the Concord seer, ^^.neyer beoame atoy toawise spirit*" 
The wisdom and beauty, embodied in eadi <»ganic wosk of natmre, 
is ''not only yaat^ but infinite," so that there is no possibEity of ezlAust- 
ingit. 

The inseots in any ^yen country are, at least, as numerous as its plants. 
The mysteries of insect transformation, the wonderful mechanical in- 
stincts that many of them display, the brilliancy (^ the colors of some, 
and the perUnacity with whidi others iihrust tiii^nselyes upon our notice, 
render inseots peculiarly fitted to engage the childs attention, and to senre 
as a basis for incidental instruction in soology. In this class of animals 
the orders are more conspicnously distinguished than the families ; and it 
will, perhaps, be best to content one's self, at first, with tea^dng the child 
to refer insects to their orders. Insects are so easily preseryed in their nat- 
ural appearanccy that we should suppose eadh school might haye a small 
collection of the most eommon species to be seen in tiba nei^borhood, 
grouped in thdr ofedeni and fiunilies^ to serve as a reference ica any insect 
which the child might cateh and bring in. We are aware of the yastness 
of the field of zedogy, and of tiw impossibility of a child learning to 
regnize more than a yery small proportion of the insects of his neighbor- 
hood. Yet, on aooount of 4his yery magnitude, we would say, let his 
attention be early directed to tibis fidid; so tiiait, if it ahomld proye to be 
oneinwhiehheispeculiarlyfittedtolahor, he may haye the a^Twntage 
of an early beginning. We wouldaleo repeat the caution to be exaot in 
the ideas whldi are gpiyen to the pupiS. The maSax ol^eot isk tiiese first 
scientific lessons must be to induce thespiiit of exa4>t^ patisnt obseryai&m; 
calling the child's attention to diffiarenoes as carefidly as to lifcoiesses, 
and to the faot that the Mkeness in Qsapart does not necessarily imply 
a likeness in other parts. Tho foUago^of twd trees may be ahnost identi- 
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cal, while the flowws and fruit are exceedingly dtrwse. While this spirit 
of patient and exact obserration is cultiTatod, general prindples, already 
discovered by the inductive philosophy, and firmly established, may inci- 
dentally be^ placed before the mind of the pvpil, a dear guide to his sense 
and reason. 

Oompiirative anatomy will thus be naturally begun at an early peiiod. 
The homology of the parts in vertebrate animals with those of the ohOd'e 
own body will naturally be the sulgect of continual lessons, and the dif- 
ference between these, or the organs of insects and crustaceans, must also 
be pointed out. Human anatomy and physiology have been introduced 
into many of the schools of New England during the last fifteen years 
with very great zeiJ; they would be much more effective, more interest- 
ing, and more valuable, if they were preceded by the lessons concerning 
whidli we have now given these brief hints. It is against the course of 
nature to call the cinld's ajbtention too early to the functicms of his own 
body. A better result, intellectually and morally, might be attained if 
the teachers and parents took care of the diet and exercise of the child, 
his clothing, and the temperature and ventilation of the rooms in which 
he sleeps and studies, until at least the age of thirteen to fifteen years. 
The mind would then have been prepared by previous studies for under- 
standing the subject intellectually, while the greater development of the 
observing powers would prevent the danger of premature and excessive 
habits of mental introversion. The study of our own bodies api»roaches 
nearer to psychology, forming a natural introduction to it, and should, 
therefore, come last in the studies of Natural History. The study of 
anatomy and physiology naturally and inevitably leads the child to a psy- 
ohologioal investigation into the facts of consciouanAss involved in the. 
ex^oise of many of the functions of his own frame. In the tabular view 
the words Anatomy and Physiology ou^t to extend into the first year of 
the high school. 

The importancctof beginning botany and zoology in the very earliest 
years of school life, as we intended to have placed them in our tabular 
view, cannot be fiilly estimated without taking into consideratiott also 
their connection with thtr other brai^ies of education. The habit of con- 
stant, attentive observation, surely learned in no other way than through 
early practice in thesS' sciences, is^of immense value in evwy walk of 
practical or speculative life. The habits of animals, and the manifesta- 
tion of their various ^fls of inslanot and intelligence, are the best stimu- 
lants and aids to psychological researcby as we intend hereafter to show. 
So, also, in tiieology, there is nothing more certainly adapted, in a scheme 
of intellectual education, to foster reverential views of the bdng and 
providence of Ood, than to observe the lilies of the field how they grow, 
and to consider how He openel^ his hand and satisfieth the desire of every 
living thing. But this consideration will' be brsught «gain into notice 
when we approach the fifth division of our hi^ardiy. 
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In their relaUon to the mfktbcmfttieal aod to the srtistiQ culture of the 
childy botany and zoology have also a peculiar value. Leaves and flow- 
en, and insectsi are admiraUe objects^ from whioh the ehild may make 
his first attempt at drawing, — and the. forms of organiolife constitute the 
most beautiful of the unsolved problems whioh are now presented to the 
geometers oi our race. The pressed leaves and mounted insectsi kept in 
the BchooUroom as types and standards for botanical and zoological refer- 
ence, may also bo used as drawing-patterns of the highest excellence. The 
inseots could not be safely removed &on the glass case in which they 
should be kept; but the pressed leaves, as beisg more easily replaced, if 
injured, might be taken to the child's desk, or to the blackboard. Nor is 
it unworthy of notice that the exerdse of recognizing birds by their 
notes is of great value in the cultivation of a quick and exact music- 
al ear. 

. Finally, among the prominent advantages of this early introduction of 
the study of Natural History, must be placed the hat that it accords 
with the child's tastes, as well as with the natural order of intellectual 
development. All children are pleased with crystals, plants, flowers, in- 
seots, birds, imd beasts, and are interested in intellectual and spiritual 
truths only when dressed in living figures. By foUowii^ therefi>re, the 
example of Nature, and speaking in parables to those who cannot under- 
stand the truth in other forms, we not only adopt the most successful 
mode of conveying the truth, but one of the most efficacious of all modes 
to afford the child the means of present and future happiness. 

Of the course of instruction above the primary schools we need not 
particularly speak, since the general principles are easily applied to the 
whole course. We should simply say, that, in proportion as the pupil's 
mind enlarges, the course of physics should deid more with general laws, 
and less with the details by which those laws are estaMished. This is, 
of course, on the supposition that the education is designed for the gene- 
ral purposes of liberal culture. Phyncs and Natural History have been 
unjustly neglected in many plans of education; but it would, by no means^ 
restore the course of study to a right balance, if, after introducing these 
sciences in their proper place in the earlier years of school life, we should 
afterwards allow them to expand and fiU the years of the coHegiate temv 
when the student ought to be more f uBy employed in political, psycologi- 
cal, and theological inquiries. In the grammar and high school, after a 
proper preparation in the younger grades, we can readily give as much of 
the mechanical sciences as it is profitable to teach to those who have no 
special aptitude for the stupes. With the pv^Mvation now given in the 
primary and sub-primary schoob, this is impossible; and a part of the 
collegiate course is of necessity occupied in giving instructions in the 
physical sciences better adapted to children than to youth* The prepara* 
tioa of such excellent text-books as Goyot's Barth and Man, and of Agas- 
siz' and Gould's Zoology, is thus rendered a tiianUess work; these books 
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wlueh ar« adapted for the widest tt8efaliie«e, are, by the insuffioient pre- 
paration of ihe younger CNShokffe, oonfined to a few of the more adTaaced 
high schools and academies. Changes in the system of pnblio education 
arousnally made with diffioultyi and it is, doubtlessi well that it is so; 
since otiierwise our schools would suffer e^en more than at present^ from 
the eecentrieities and errors of those who have control over them. At 
present the legal gtmrdiaas of the school, the teachers, the scholars, and 
the parents, constitute four dastes, who resist any change, whether for 
better or for worse. In the changes which we are, in these papers, advo- 
cating, the difficulty will be stiH greater, from the fact that the proposed 
alterations imply an alteration from the Tery beginning of the educational 
coune; and our yiews concemmg the high school are perfectly imfHraoti- 
oabk, unless the children in the fa^h school have been from infancy acoos- 
toi;n6d to exact observation, n^id and accurate conception, and familiarilrf 
with the results of cautious and soiand indootrve reasoning. So fiir from 
this being the ease in the ordinary schools, timt wie may more truly say 
the child is taught to neglect observation, to abstract his mind from things 
to books, to repeat words without dear conceptions, to adopt the resdts 
of hasty and unsound speculations. If the reader think this language 
too strong, let him reflect l^t into not ono school in a thousand are crys- 
tals, minerals, plants, inscots, etc, broug^ for examination ;-^let him re- 
member that among the teachers not one in twenty even knows the differ- 
ence between a moss and a lidien, a bug and a beetle, a moth and a 
butterfly, and not one in fifty but would reprove a child for bringing such 
things into tibe school-room ;<-4et him recall the fact tiiiat, in spelling, the 
obild is systematiosUy tau^t to deny the truth of his own sense of hear- 
ing; so that, by the age of fifteen, nine-tenths of our children have begun 
to hear, in the speHisg and in the pronttneiation of words, sounds that do 
not exist, and not to hear sonnds that are distinct; — let hun remember 
that, in the majority of School, drawing is not taught, and, when taught, 
it is usually drawmg from a oopy^ so that it feebly exercises the observing 
powers, or it is hiventivo drawing, whieh does not devdop the observing 
powers at a]l;-^lst him reioember how much time is s^ven to arithmetic, 
not to eountbg beans, arranging them in groups, etc., but to abstract 
arithme^o, whidbi,^ ewn in its so-called practical examples, usually excites 
tte oonoqptkm oi^ of the names oC number, or of the appearance of the 
Ard)ie notaiaon; to arithmetic^ which was introduced into the primary 
schodsonl^r alter a long struggle against the tyraxmy of grammar, and 
has now become King Stork more intolerable thaa than the King Log;*- 
let him reMember that geogmphy is the Only science of observation in 
our sobools, and that fjoography is i^ten & m^re getting of words by rote, 
and even at best, in the primary eehoois, only occupied witii the observ- 
ation of maps, insteod of the ohsemition of things; — ^let him remember 
all this, and he will, at leasl» seo hotr poody the primary and sub^primary 
sdioels prepare the ^Mbi id: any sekntiie studies in the grammar and 
high sohooL 
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For Ms reason^ in all these papeM, we oeeapy onraelyeB mate eepe- 
oklly in indicating what we ooneeiTe to be the true mode and time of 
beginning each study, and pasB by the studies of the high school and col- 
lege; not that we take less interest in the studies of the more adranced 
student, but because we are oonTliiced of the absolute necessity of begiii- 
ning weH, if we would produce the highest educational effect. Each 
day's mental state depends, in part, upon fiiepreTiona education; and we 
cannot say how early this piooess oi educatioii begins to influence the 
mental derelopment. For our parti however, we have long held, what we 
find to have been the opinion of Oomenius (Amer. Joum. of Ed., vol. v., 
p. 281), that education begins beforo bbrth, and is receiTcd through the 
mental and physical condition of tho mother* 



MORAL AND RELiaiOUS INSTRUCTION. 

** He that oppof^f moiHl and religiolia faiixnotioA in <mr Mbooli i«a Tirtoal encvj to Mm- 
•6lf» to'beworld^aiidtoO-iU. Wh*4i» the world in fully eulfgbteavd it will thra»t sach a ooe 
ficom loei^ty, oTt- d as Yulcaa «»a« tbrunt from Henvrn for defending wickedueM- A, Pick«W$ 
OpMing Addrtm l^of th€ Ttachett' ABtociation at ModUon 

What a mass of bigoted inhumanity is condensed in these few words ? 
Why go 80 far back as to borrow a lame likeness from the Greek MytibM>l- 
ogy ? Why not bum " such a one " at the stake o# the Ohnstiaa Do- 
minicans ? Could not any one oppose '' the smmI and religjions instruc- 
tion in our schools," because he thought it was notin the ri^t place there ? 
And now I declare myself such a heretf<^ or outlaw, regarding religious 
instruction, of coarse expecting a leas sevote judgment of the enlightened 
world. 

According to Webster, the words ^'moval,'' and " religious," are of a 
quite different meaning, and onght not to be used as synoiiQrmous. Mor- 
idityisthe complex oC all Tirteesy and should be tatt|^ etery where; 
while religion always refers to a certain creed which « certain portion of 
makind has about a Supreme Being, or God; although ^very reUg»on has 
its code of moralsy which is emhiodiP9# in and adapted to^ that creed. Mor- 
ality belongs to aU men aliko-^is the same in^ all men, while religion 
embraces only those who partieipata in iNbe-aame ereed|.^r id^aof God. If, 
now, in a commonwealth like ours, men of diffiMnent refigiena ihATCbtlfe 
seme ri^^, as ci^ensi liow is it po#«ble the^ anj religious iastruetian 
cooUL be given in the eemmoii sckoola I It is ultefiy inipossible; andf 
therelbre, the Constitution of the Ufitfld Statas^ and of our own State, 
guaranteeing tiie freedom of coasoieflBC^ iorbida all aeotanan instr^o- 
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tion; yea, tbe Stctates bind the SuperBitendent of Pablio Instrnotion, 
under oath, to oppose the same, and to see that no sectarian text-books 
are used in onr gchools. 

But every religion, compared with other religions, is seetarian, and 
this word by no means comprehends only the differesi confessions and de 
nominations of a certain, i,e., of the Ohristiaa religion . The freedom oi 
conscience, however, Cannot be encroached upon by the vote of the ma- 
jority, because it is the inalieiuible birth-right of man. Nobody will dis- 
pute the above-stated averments, either regarding the logic or the ety- 
mology. We find, however, down East, the legal enforcement of using 
the Bible as a text-book of morals, of teaching religious piety, and of 
opening the schools with prayer. And even here, out in the far West, 
we meet everywhere with the intention to follow suit. The Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, as well as many of the teachers of Wisconsin, 
The Journal of Education witnessing this fact, urge the conversion of our 
free common schools to sectarian institutes of the Protestant confession 
of the Christian religion, by making similar propositions. Are not, then, 
the Catholics right, who oppose openly the free common school system in 
order to have their portion of the public funds for school purposes as- 
signed to themselves for Catholic schools ? Have not the Jews, a con- 
siderable and honorable portion of our citizens, the same right ? Are not 
the Pagans, or even Atheists, entitled to the same demand ? Common 
justice would answer — they are. 

But, can this be done without destroying our whole free common school 
system, which works so admirably, notwithstanding it is tinged with that 
religious atmosphere in some parts of the country ? Let us save that 
glorious system untouched, as the Constitution guarrantees it, in order to 
avoid the union of Church and State as a Church-establishment, where- 
with the freedcmi of conscience is lost, and then, of course, every social 
and political liberty is gone. All these things, — spraying in Congress and 
Legislatures^ praying in schools, laws to enforce the holy keeping of the 
Sabbath, religious instruction in schools, the use of the Bible in the same 
as the word of God — are, indeed, but preparing the way for such an event. 
He who has felt the incubus of a Church-estahlishment himself is best 
prepared to judge about that liberty-destroying monster. But the union 
of Church and State, and the baneful influence of the Church, which the 
same wields over the masses by the l^ligious instruction in the common 
schools, is the reason that despotism holds the people of Europe in shame- 
ful bondage, is the sole reason of the possibiHty of its existence. 

And another very in^ortant argument a^nst religious instruction 
in schooler should be very well considered. The question might arise, 
which confession of the Christian Mfigion would come victoriously out of 
the quarrel which ircnM necessarily fdlow if religious instruction was in- 
troduced in schools f Would it be Protestantism, with its many denomi- 
natiotts, whose very principle of free inquiry destroys any authority ? or 
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would it not rather be Oatholioism, centralized in the authority of the 
churchy and Btrengthei^e4 by that so unfinitely ? Have we not already the 
show of a grand Catholic officiating at the opening of Congress ? Do we 
not aee our Presidest and Cabinet present when Arehbisfaop Hughes ded- 
icated a Catholic church in Waahington ? 

We ought to do what we can to keep the mind of tke young generation 
free from any religious influence, at least, in schools^ We owe it to the 
names of the immortal framers of the Constitution. We owe it to our 
descendants, who have a right to expect that WQ deliver to them the lib- 
erty which our ancestors won for us. 

And, again, I ask, have they more morality down there where they have 
Bible reading, prayer, and religious instruction in schools, than here, 
where they have it not ? The statistics of prisons, and poor-houses, and 
of crime generally, answer in the negative. Why, then, in the name of 
common sense> should we give an opportunity for reli^ous quarrels by 
favoring an unoonttitationaL introduction of religioua instouotion in our 
free common schools ? } shaH abstain from giving the ineompatibility of 
the Bible, as a readii^ book in schools, or as a text-book for moralB, and 
simply ask if there is any teacher in the whole country who would take 
the responsibility of giving that book into the hands of his pupils indis- 
criminately without burdening his conscience with the fear that the un- 
suspecting mind of the young reader might receive impressions which 
would spoil it for a lifetime ? The prayer at the opening of the school, 
is, at the best, a waste of time which ought to be devoted to other ends, 
for a pupil, attentively reading the Bible, could soon prove to his teacher 
that the Bible itself forbids publie prayer; the philosophieal mind of an- 
other oould puizle the teacher. by asking how prayer ooold encroach upon 
the eternal lawfl of nature. A third, perhaps, a little versed in politios, 
would show its unconstitutionality. 

At length religious instruction can be^ given by any teadier, bttt aooord- 
ing to his special religious creed, except he be a hypocrite, or, what is the 
same, a knave, and is, therefore, sectarian anyway; thus constitutions 
and statutes forbid the same. The address of Dr. E. G. Kelly before the 
Essex County Teachers' Association, at Danvers, Oct. 14th, 1859, treats 
the same subject; and I agree generally with him, although I disagree 
with him somewhat concerning the Bible. You may read the address in 
the Newburyport Herald, or an extract firom the same in the Boston In- 
Testigator of Nov. 30th, 1859. B. 0« Zastsow Kussow. 

Cedabburg, Ozaukee Co., Dec 4th, 1859. 



It often happehs that those are the best people whose characters have 
beeti most injiliM by slanders. 
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TEACHERS' EXAMINAtlONS. 

Thb oommeneemflxit of every mew tckocl ye$x briage with it a season of 
teachers' examinations — I do not mean the annual fiuree of calling the 
teachers together to see which can answer correctly tiie greatest number 
of set questions; and where, as at all school examination S; the most bra- 
zen faced always come off with ** the highest honors " — (as though there 
could be any true test of a person's " ability to teach " aside from actual 
trial in the schoolroom) — that is not the examination I refer tO; nor the 
one I deem most importalnt; but rather that rigid «eZ/lexamination, that 
close scrutiny into the heart| scanning well all its secret springs of thought 
and action, that every true teacher mast feeJl who realise^ as he ought the 
importance of the position he occupies. 

To the mind of the teacher, often, and especially at the beginning of 
each term, such questions as these will arise: Do I fully realize the ex- 
tent of the influence I daily exert over these youthful minds ? that day 
after day impressions are made that never can be effaced ? Am I careful 
that as the mind expands, and new thoughts and facts are being constantly 
received,, that these shall be intermingled with such as are calculated to 
make the scholar better as well as more learned ? Are his moral as well 
as intellectual and physical powers being properly educated 7 Above all, 
am 1 sufficiently watchful over myself that every thought, word and action 
as exmbxted before my pupils, be such as may be safely imitated ? 

The teacher's mission is an important one. In the schoolroom impress- 
ions are received and characters formed that last tlffough life— nay, more, 
that will endure as long as the mind itself shall exist. Each day is as it 
were, a blank page upon which ineffaceable characters are to be written, 
and he who would rightly enter upon its duties should himself first re- 
ceive instruction at the feet of the Great Teacher. P. 



HOME CONVERSATIONS ABOUT SCHOOL. 

Now, my dear children, come, we will sit down together and talk for a 
few moments about school.' Your mother has a great deal to do this 
morning; hurry; get together quickly; I have no time lose. It is Mon. 
day morning — ^washing, dinner, and the duties of the week say there must 
be no deky. You are now for the first time to leave home for direct in- 
struction. I shall be thinking about yoaand praying for you all day; and 
oh I how anxious I am to have you obey your teaoher> wb4 wt a goo4 ex- 
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ample for the rest of the papils. I faftve spared no pains to teach you 
the principles of correct action. I believe, aye, I know you are truthfuL 
Yon know what it is to equivocate, and yet, I am happy to know that you 
have not learned to do so. You have heard vulgarity and profanity in the 
streets, and from children with whom you have played, and yet yoii are 
free from the use of it. Tou go now among boys and girls who may not 
have had the care and attention bestowed upon them that you have. 
Your mother will not be there to watch the influence of all the novelties, 
and warn you of the dangerous ones. 

You may hear improper language ; you may see queer actions, some 
wBj be unftur in their play — ^they may deceive and prevaricate ; others 
may be abusive if you do not enter into their sports; if you do not ap- 
prove of all they do, they may be offended, and laugh you to scorn. You 
will not be entirely unprepared for this. They may call you cowards and 
ninnies, if you will not box or throw each other down. You will have 
thoughts and feelings after this which you have not had before; remem- 
ber them. I hear that Miss Newcomb, who is to be your teacher, is a 
lady of experience, rare qualifications, and extraordinary refinement. I 
shall make her acquaintance very soon. From what I hear she will exact 
the strictest obedience, and upon the slightest misdemeanor. See to it, 
dear children, that you encourage her by perfect conduct, noisdess study, 
and ready attention. Remember her instructions of to-day. Retire now 
into your closets, ask God to guide you by the influence of his Holy Spirit 
to do what is right; watch yourselves closely, and this evening bring me 
a dear report. 

Now a kis9*^ood bye — ^away to your closets, and then to school. 



SALARIES OF FEMALE TEACHERS.* 

'' The same amount of labor should be remunerated with the same 
amount of money, whether the work be performed by man or woman." 
This sentiment has been most courteously forced upon me that I may 
present it in such a light as to place before your minds some thoughts for 
the consideration of the members of this Association. I am aware in so 
doing I am only bringing old truths to your remembrance; for the sub- 
ject is one on which it would appear that every idea possible had been 
long since advanced. But, although it has been agitated, and so long 

* Bead befon the Wftl worth Oonnty Teachers* ijaociatloti, DecSTth, 1850. 
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agitated that both sides seem nearly, if not quite, threadbare^ I oondnde 
there must be some part^it may be in its very eenter— whicb has not 
yet been reached, or you would not have desired its disoBseion here. 
Every enterprise or department of labw or trade shonld be rttuunerated 
in proportion to the amount of capital employed. This all will admit, 
and, therefore, it simply remains for me to apply it to my subject. We 
mention fir^t the expenditure, in a monetary view, requisite to prepare 
persons to impart instruction, in a giTen degree, is the same in' each indi- 
vidual case. Also, that the time necessary to the fuU development of 
those faculties of the mind which are absolutely essential to our improve- 
ment in any one things and without the proper expansion of which there 
can be no true teaching, must be equally l«ig« Again, the labor ex- 
pended in bodily toil, the closeness of application, vigor of discipline, and 
every other demand, must be dealt out under the same stem rule, let it 
fall on man or woman. If, as some claim, ^ weaker vessel doctrine be 
applicable to the mind of woman, it must, of necessity, require more 
capital of time, labor, and money to raise hes to the position requisite to 
the performance of the equal amount of labor demanded. If this be true, 
that the same amount of outlay of money, time, and labor be demanded 
to prepare a woman for the work of teaching as to prepare a man, then 
moat certainly onght she to receive equal remuneration. 

It is a sentiBEiMit to which the heart of man responds in neariy every 
act of life, ''that we recompense according to the good dime." If I 
snatch a chUd from the flames, and thus save his life, although at the same 
time endangering my own, am I not deserving of as many thanks as 
hough I possessed the sterner qualities of a man Y If, in any given in- 
stance, woman is deserving of as great an amount of gratitude as man, is 
she not as much entitled to an equal recompense where it is presented in 
a tangible form as material aid ? This holds true in all cases, whether 
in the labor of the mind, or body, or both. Take, for example, teaching. 
Is not the same benefit derived by the pupil when the instruction is im- 
parted by a woman, with all the gentleness and affection known only to 
her, as when by the coercive power of man ? 

What is the true object of teaching 7 Is it not inciting to right action 
by culture of right principles implanted in the mind and heart ? The 
heart, which is the fountain from which emanates every desire, either of 
good or evi^ must be reached. The cause of error must be removed be- 
fore we begin to work against its offeots. The seeds of vice and ignorance 
already germinated vdthin the heart, must be eradicated, and in their place 
the tree of knowledge must be rooted and grounded, which shall produce 
t he friuts of Virtue, Truth, and Justice. The mind is placed in the hands 
of teachers, ''as clay in the potter^e hands," and they mould it as they 
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will. They elevate it a&d expand its decree vbA capabilities to the ca- 
pacities and enjoyments of an angeli or they destroy all that is good with- 
in it, and make it a demon. This can only be done by line upon line, 
precept upon precept, example npon example, by being in reality what 
we seem to be. We must be instant in season and out of season, never 
wearying of well dmng. 

Who more fitting to do this great work aright than woman ? That wo- 
man can more effectually reach the heart than man, is granted by all. 
Let a man gain the affection of a child, to the v^ry best of his ability — 
there are chords which can be vibrated only by the gentle touch of wo- 
man; there are doors within their heart of hearts which are too sacred 
for the entrance of any save woman. If, then, woman is capable of doing 
the same amount of good, she ought to be remunerated accordingly. We 
ask not for woman's rights as they are loudly called for by some; we seek 
no admittance to your Halls of Congress, and Legislative bodies — such 
we leave for men to fill. But we not only ask, but demand that where 
we perform the same amount of labor that you do, wo may be equally 
rewarded. Give us tlus and we are content to toil on in our noble work, 
and so educate the youth that we may speak through them; that we being 
dead may in and through them live. And we ask it as a right,— for, if 
the conclusions which have been drawn are true, then, in all Justice, 
woman should be remunerated the same as man for an equal amount of 
labor performed. Lizzis Bradford. 



THE QUIET SLUMBER. 

Lay him gently to his rest ; 
Fold his pale hands on his breast ; 

From his brow — 
0, how cold and marble &ir — 
Softly part the tangled hair : 

Look upon him now ! 
As a weary child be liesy 
With the quiety dreamless eyes» 
O'er which the lashes darkly mnep, 
And his lips the quiet smile-^ 
The souVs adieu to earthly strife*- 
And on his face the deep repose 

We never saw in hfe. 
Peaceful be his rest^ and deep : 

Let him sleep. 
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Noteanifi)rhinil he needs them not: 
Along life's dreer and toilsome roed 
Firmly his manly footsteps trode. 
Striving to bear his weary lot, 
With such a pride upon his brow, 
With such a pain within his heart, 
The firmness of a manly will 

Tailing the secret smart. 

0, it is well the strife is o'er, 
That thus so peaoefnlly he lies, 
Unheeding now the bitter words, 

The cold, unpitying eye& 
Fold his mantle o'er his breast ; 
Feaoefol be his tleep, and blest: 

Let him rest. 

No sigh to breathe above his bier, 
No tear to stain the marble brow ; 
Only with tender, pitying love. 
Only with faith that looks above. 

We gaze upon him now. 
No thought of toil and suflfering past — 
But joy to think the task is done, 
The heavy cross at last laid down, 

The crown of glory won. 



0, bear him gently to his i 

0» gently heap the flowery sod, 

And leave his body to the dust, 

Em spirit to his Qod.—Studeni and SchodbnuUe. 



ESTHETIC EDUCATION.— III. 

BOMS OF ITS EESULTS. 

Thu8> in these random articles on art^ have we endeavored to show, I., 
its unappreciated utility,* and II., the practicabilityf or the possibility 
of Tnq.lring it universally usefuL In the present number we propose to 
pre-picture the possible results of universal aesthetic education. 

• labruwy ^o., 1860. t Jnne No, 1850. 
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There is a conceivable state of society in which humamty has its whole 
nature educated—- all the powers developed to the greatest possible per- 
fection. In this possible state of society the education of the innate fac- 
ulty of enjoying the beautiful would not have been neglected. In such a 
community we could not say what art would be, but we think it would 
not be what it is at present; — full of the tricks and peccadiUos of psendo 
orators. In painting there will not be such a passion for old works, 
merely because they are old, not because they contain any ** lost art,'' 
but are verily no better than the daubs the house>painters palm off as 
*^ originals." In sculpture we should have less of hideous and more of 
the loveable, and that in a less stilted style. In architecture — ^the natu- 
ral outgrowth of beauty upon utility, and the only art, except music, cul- 
tivated to any extent in this country— there would not be so much osten- 
tation, and so little real fitness. There would not be suoh utter disregard 
of the harmonies of form and color. Architects would not be so culpably 
ignorant of that architectural language which has been eliminated from 
the forms of nature by the toils of nations for ages, 

** And grarra in tba rocks foroT^ r." 

If they understood the language of their art, there would not be in rural 
architecture this perpetual discord and expensive war between nature and 
this art; in public architecture there would not be so much senseless 
ornamentation, and the true ornament would not be covered by broad, 
black, and glaring signs, which perform the same office for the street the 
showman did for the picture when he said: ** This^ ladies and gentlemei^ 
is a picture of Daniel in the lion's den. Daniel may be easily distin- 
guished from the lion by the green cotton umbrella he carries under his 
arm." Perhaps there is a necessity for these unarchitectural signs; they 
certainly perform the prime office of masks, showmen, and green cotton 
umbrellas. If so, tney should be woven into the architecture so as to 
make a harmonious whole. In poetiy, in music, in engraving, in dancing, 
in landscape-gardening, indeed, in all art, if art is all that elevates, re- 
fines, and ennobles the life. There would be less that is arbitrary, and 
m(Hfe of the spirit of republican institutions— an exultant liberty. 

,yL dreftia of aH thlngi firve, of a gallant* gallant bark 
Tbat fWMps throogh •torm and Ma Ilka an arrow to Iti mark; 
or a stag that o'er the hillt goes boondlng in its glee ; 
Of a thoQsand flashing rills— >of all things glad and free. 
My heart In chains is bleeding, and I dream .of all things flree.** 

We have said that art is the only universal language. It is not only 
10, but it is the only door left open to the minds of oppressed millions,— 
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it M ilie only vebidb for the oobto jaiice of fne thought to thdr ciilti7a« 
ted bat ignwuit imnds. It treads apoa an avenue whioh tyrants dare 
BOt» eaanot olwtniet. Let us fill this yehiole with all that makes oar 
oonni^y oar institationsy oar history, grand and gjorioas. Let us have 
a new school of art, "en American school,'' which shall be as grand as 
onr prairies, as free as oor inatitations, as progressiTe as oar history. 
Let as bat do oar duty to uid through art, and we shall send an earth- 
qoake wave under the propped ap monarchies of Eaiope, which shall 
topple them into oblincn, that eternal prison hnase ctf the past. 

There is dawn upon the horium as weU as darkness. The sad priva- 
tion of Boskin shoold be transposed. There is the dawning of a brighter 
day. laeeitinthelastgreatwoikof the great Chareh." I bdiold 
it in some of the works of the American sealptors. I hear in the loy^ 
paakn of tiie Qoaker poei:*«* 

'* And 10 Um •hAdowtflai apart. 
And m> Ow WMk wfaidt pUiy, 
Aad aB tte wiaapin of ay hMrt 
lopeBtotiMdAy.** 

G. B., Akchitbct. 



S^nftmitnimU Jfjartment 



OPIHIOKflk ^^ 9RQM THS OWUM 07 THS STATB BUPBBINTSNPBNT. 
(Chnimued fiom the January Number,) 

Q, In the divisbm or alteration of districts^ can the Town Superintendent draw 
an order upon the Treasurer of the District whose territoiy has been dimmishecl, 
in favor of the District formed by him ? 

A. He can not The law provides that, wheu a new district is formed in whole 
or in part from one or more Districts possessed of a sohool-house^ or entitled to 
other property, the Town Superintendent shall, at the time of forming such new 
district, ascertain and determine the proportion of the value of the school-hooae 
and other property justly due to such new District. Deducting from this amount 
the same proportion of any just debts due from the old District, the Town Super- 
intendent must certiQr to the District Board of theoM District the bahmce, as the 
smoont justly due from it to the new District. Upon receipt of soch cerriflcate^ 
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it is the duty of the District Board to assess and ooUect, by tax upon the taxable 
property of the District^ the amomit oerUfied by the Town Superintendent^ in the 
same manner as other District taxes are collected. As soon as collected, the mon- 
ey must be paid over to tiie new District* 

Q, How must the money, collected and paid over as above, be used by the new 
District? 

A, It must be used in building a school-house, and for no other purpose. The 
amount received on account of each individual tax-payer, ascertaUied by deter- 
mining his proportion of the taxable property set into the new District, may be 
passed to his credit in abatement of any tax levied for building a school-house. 

Q. If the amount recehned on account of any individual tax-payer exceed his 
proportion of the tax levied for the purpose of buildmg a school house in the new 
District, can he draw the balance in money from the Treasury of the new 
District? 

A. He can not The money paid to the new District on his account can be used 
for no other purpose than for building a school-house. 

Q, Has Bxtj person, set tnm one district into another already organized, any 
claim upon the district from which he was set, on account of his interest in the 
pTopwty in his fi>rmer district ? 

A. He has not It is presumed thoit intenst aoqulred hi the District to which 
he is attached will bidanee any loss of interest hi property hi the District from 
which he is removed. 

Q, Does Section U, School Oode for 1859, or Section 54^ Ohapter 28, Revised 
Statutes^ refer to apportionment made by State or Town Superintendent? 

A, Evidently to apportionment made by by Town Superintendent^ as the State 
Superintendent apportionb only to Towns and not to Districts. 

J.L.PICKARD, 

StaU Supt IStb. /ml 



NOTICE 



A« it is my purpose to visit, so far as possible, the several counties of the State, 
I hereby invite correspondence upon the subject with offloars of County Teachers 
Associationa Address, J. L. PIGKARD. Madiaon, Wis. 
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at|matital lepdmai 



a?' 
SohUion of Prollem No. 17. — ^Let — =the first number, x the second, 

y the third, and ^ the fourth number ; then from question - — a; =24. 
'a? ^ X 

Clearing of fractions, y^— aj'=24aj. From another condition of the 
question, — h— : x-\-y\;*I : 3; which converted into an equation equals 

H — ^ = 7aJ+7y. I Clearing of fractions and dividing by aj+y, 

y X / 

Sa?"— 3ajy + 3y'=7a5y. Transposing, 3a?'' + 3y'=10ajy; multiplying equa- 
tion first {y^'-'X^z=i2Ax) by 3, and subtracting the product from equation 
second (3aj» + 3y'=10ajy)6aj«=10a;y—72aj; dividing by 2aj, 3a?=:6y~36, 

a?= ; substituting this value of x for x in equation first, and 

o 

clearing effractions, V— 25y' + 360y— 1296=360y— 2592; Transpos- 
ing, 16y'=1296. Then y'=81, y=9. From equation first a?" +24aj=81. 
Adding 144 to both members a;' +24a;+ 144=225. Extracting square 

root, a;+12==15, a?=:3. Then —=1, and —=27. The numbers, then, 
' ' y ' X ' ' 

are 1, 3, 9, 27. W. B. Kyder. 

Solution of ProlUm No. 17. — ^Let x be the first number, xy the second, 
xy^ the third, and xy* the fourth. Then, by the question, a!+ajy* : a;y + 
aJy'::7 : 3. Therefore, 3a;+3a:y»=7a;y+7xy*. Dividing by x, transpos- 
ing and factoring, gives (y— 3)(3y''+2y— 1)=0 ; from which we find 
y=3. According to the problem, a;y*— a;y=24. Substituting in this 
equation, the value of y gives x=b1. Hence the required numbers are 
readily found to be 1, 3, 9, and 27. L. Campbell. 

Prollem No. 34. — ^A cone 3 feet in diameter at the base, 150 feet alti- 
tude; required the length of a rope 1 inch in diameter commencing at 
the base and coiled around so as to cover the entire surface of the cone. 

Darwin Woodwabd. 
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Problem No, 35. — Required the greatest rectangle that can be cut from 
a semi-ellipse^ the greater diameter of the ellipse being 10 inches, and the 
less 6 inches. 

Prollem No, 35. — Given «'+« 4^=-— ——8 to find x. 

Problem ^o. 36. — The number of cubic feet in a certain globe added to 
the number of square feet in a circle of the same diameter is equal to 
1000 diminished by twice the diameter of the globe. Required the diam- 
eter of the globe and the area of the circle. 

Ed. Journal. — ^I send the following rule, found in Geometrical Pro- 
gression in Adams' New, and other arithmetics, requesting an explanation 
of the reason of said rule: "When the first term, the ratio, and the num- 
ber of terms are given to find the sum or amount of the series, raise the 
ratio to a power whose index is equal to the number of terms, from which 
subtract 1, divide the remainder by tho ratio, less 1, and the quotient, 
multiplied by the first term, will be the answer.** We know that the 
above rule will give the required result, but why ? Why do we raise the 
ratio to a power whose index is equal to the number of terms ? Why do 
we subtract 1 ? Why do we divide the remainder by the ratio, less 1 ? 
Why multiply by the first term ? It is too common a practice to be satis- 
fied with getting the pupil so that he can perform the examples by the 
rule, and leave the reason of the rule unexplained, when the reason is 
what is most wanted. W. R. Patchin. 

fWe are obliged to omit a number of problems and solutions on account 
of delay in obtaining the necessary cuts. — Ed.] 



Music. — There is something very wonderful in music. Words are 
wonderful enough; but music is even more wonderful. It speaks not to 
our thoughts as words do: it speaks straight to our hearts and spirits, to 
the very core and root of our souls. Music soothes us, stirs us up; it 
puts noble feelings into us; it melts us to tears, we know not how; it is 
a language by itself, just as perfect in its way as words: just as divine, 
jast as blessed. — Kingsley, . 
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diitorial Hisnllang* 



PsBSONAL— Having receiyed an appoiatmeat to the offioeof "Aanatani Su- 
perintendent of Publie Instruction," the undersigned has tendered to the Board of 
Editors his resignation of the position of Besident Editor of the Journal, and his 
connection with it will cease upon the selection of his successor. Until such ae- 
lection, he will continue to exercise a general supervision over the publication of 
the Journal, and will employ competent persons to perform the necessary labor. 
All communications relating to the Journal may be addressed as heretofore, 
'* Journal of Education, Hadison, Wis.,'* and the private address of the under* 
signed will, until further notice, be ** Madison," mstead of ^ Palmyra^" as hereto- 
fore. A. J. Craig. 

Madisgk, Jan. 10th, 1860. 

BusLiNOTOir, Racine Co.— We learn from tiie Qaasette that the Union School 
opened lor the winter term on the 9th ult , with two hundred pupils, and more in 
prospect 

Lawbinos UireyKBSiTT.— The winter term of this exeellent Univend^ com.* 
menoed on Thursday of the {Meesent week. We are informed that the Universify 
has never before op«ied with so large a number of students as the present Term. 
Parents ) Appleton is the place to send your children. — AppkUm OreacenL 

Dana P. Colburv. — ^In our last issue we noticed the sudden death of this gen* 
tieman, and we now quote the following brief notice of his career from the New 
Hampshire Journal of Education : 

'* Mr. Colbum was bom in West Dedham, Mass, in 1824. At the public schools 
he was marked for his earnestness m study, and his fondness for mathematics. At 
the Normal School hi Bridgewater he attracted the attention of the Principal, the 
late Mr. TilUnghast, and of Mr. Mann and Dr. Sears, by both of whom he was 
employed to instruct in the Teachers* Institutes of Maccachusetts. In 1865, when 
only tfairty-^me years of age, he was appointed principal of the R. I State Nor- 
mal School, wMdi, although a new Institution, had already, under his manage- 
ment, taken a Ugh nmk, and afttraeted to itself many pufHls from other States. 
Be had prepared several text-books upon Arithmetic, all strikingly suuked with 
tiiecharaeteristicsof hiiownfollcltousmetiiodof fatstroetiMi. His mind seemed 
to reach conclusions with the rapidity of hituition; and yet the reasoning peooeM 
was always there, and he oould trace it out, and lead the charmed and wondering 
pupil through it And yet, he was not a mere mathematician. Hearing him in* 
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stnict a dan in any department, you would think that must hare been his favoN 
lie Btody. A correspondent of the Froyidence Poet very tmthfhlly says : * He 
had a singolarly qtdck and alert nund, great profiMsional enthusiasm, a transpa- 
rent ooontenanoe and kindling ej% a fine command of apt language, and great 
powers of illustration, aided by extensive knowledge both within and outside hig 
special cSrele of studies. With these rare gifts Ibr teaching, and a high reputation 
as an author, he was tu from being a pedant or book worm. He had fine conver- 
sational talent, ready wit, and a fondness ibr the play of ideas and words, as well 
as for manly sports and social gatherings, which made him a fitvorite companion m 
many widely difTerent spheres of acquahitance. All these qualities seemed in him 
the natural overflow of an uncommon fulhiees and exuberance of life, which must 
seek expression alike in fiiithful performance of duty, and in all the sportive activ- 
ities of his leisure hours.' 

" With large plans foac a bui^ and joyous life, in the prime of early manhood he 
has been smitten. He was working well. Those who knew him best, believe tiiat^ 
bemg fully prepared for his sudden departure, he has entered the eternal rest." 

Globbb.— It is pleasant to observe that artificial globes begin to be appredated 
in this country. Hitherto they have been much neglected, even by those who 
take a deep interest in education. In Europe the fact has been the reverse, es- 
pedaTly on the continent There is scarcely a respectable fiimfiy of literary or 
scientific taste in France, Ptassia, Bavaria and Saxony without at least a terras* 
trial globe, which is considered neceesaiy to read even the daily journals intelli- 
gentiy. In the same countries there is scarcely a school at idl witiiout a pair. No 
sooner has a German or French child learned the definitions in his geography than 
his young mind is exerdsed on the artificial globe, so that the relative distances 
of places may be indellibly impressed on his memory. In recent years, England 
has gradually, though too slowly, been introducing the same plan. Our turn has 
come at last; and when we begin we do things in earnest It is quite a &vorite 
habit in the North to sneer at Southerners for their alleged neglect of education ,* 
yet there are fbw unprejudiced persons, who visit the wealthy classes in both sec* 
tioDS of the country, who will not admit that^ generally q>eaking. Southern gen* 
tlemen have much better private libraries than the same dass hi the North. Dr. 
Uaekey said, in a recent lecture at Edinburgh, that he saw more artificial globes 
in private residences in the slave States than among the same number of popula- 
tion hi the North, adding that Northerners had taken the hint, and were new in- 
troducing globes into the common schools. This is true, and it is an example 
worth hnitating. The few that were used here hi former years were imported 
from Eng^d or France. Now they are manufhotured on an extensive scale at 
home, by Moore k Nhns, Troy, N. T., whose Franklin Globes have elidted the 
highest praise from our most respectable journals. Theh* sixteen hich bronze pe- 
destal stand pahs ai^ models in elegance, beauty of finbh, and accuracy, and 
have been pronounced, by the best judges, as at least equal to any specimens 
ever hnported, either ttom Fails or Londoa These give the isothermal lines of 
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temperatare, the deep sea soandingB, the new disooyeries by Baiih, LiTinggtoDe, 
and othera, in Africa, the recent diviflions and bonndariee hi Central America^ 
Anstralia^ and the Arctic Regions. In a word, they are engraved up to the pres* 
ent time. We had intended to give our viewi^ ui brief, of the great practical 
value of some of the various problems in astronomy, as well as geography; which 
am be performed with little trouble on the globes, by any person of ordmary in- 
telligence; we will, however, make some future observations on the whole sob- 
jeot^ which may not be uninteresting to our readers.— -iSfc^moiuf Whig. 

Tobacco — A Wise Begulation. — The Janesville Gazette says that the Board 
of Education of that city has adopted the following rule in relation to the use of 
tobacco in the schools of that city : Any pupil attending the public schools of 
Janesville who shall chew or smoke tobacco, in sny of the school buildings in said 
city, shall be suspended. This suspension will be continued until satisfactory 
evidence is given that the offence will not be repeated. The rule, it will be per- 
oeived, extends to all the schools of the city. 

Schools in TEXxa — ^We quote the following in rektion to the schools and 
school system of Texas from the columns of the Kenosha Tribune & Telegraph, 
which has a correspondent in that State : — 

'* Texas has no regular school system, nor can a country so sparsely settled as 
this have a very perfect one. There are no organized districts, and no law about 
schools, except concerning the distribution of the public money, and reporting the 
scholastic population, and schools taught, etc. The State has appropriated two 
million dollars, and one tenth of the annual State taxes, besides the land grant, as 
a school fund. The interest accruing from this is the general school fund, and is 
apportioned, every September, among the different counties, according to the scho- 
lastic population. The county courts then pay the tuition of orphans and children 
of indigent parents, not to exceed ten cents per day for actual attendance for the 
year past, according to their daily attendance at school. 

" All of the schools are, in fact, private schools. The public generally furnish 
the school buildings, and the teacher teaches at a regular tuition per pupil, and 
receives his pay from his patrons, excepting the indigent pupOs, and those are at 
his option to take or not. The teacher must report to the county court the pat- 
rons of his school, and the number of days each patronises, whether indigent or 
not, and get the indigent tuition, and that is all he has to do with law, other than 
his own. The Schools generally commence in September, and continue for^ 
weeks, and are divided into two equal sessions. The general rates of tuition a» 
the following: common country schools, $1.60 to $2.00 per month ; high schook 
(which are by far the greater portion,) piimaiy classes, $10.00 to $19.50 ; inter- 
mediate classes, $12.60 to $16.00; high classes^ $15.00 to $20 00; music aa 
piano, melodeon or guitar, 9^0.00 to $26.00; languages, vocal music^ paintings 
drawmg, wax and fancy work, each $6.09 to $10.00 per session for twenty 
weeks. 
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•* The country schools will average from fifteen to thirty pupils each ; the dty 
schools more^ according to their popularity. A teacher, to do well here, must no^ 
be shiftmg about, but stay in one place. 

'* There are some fine schools in the State^ but none of them are produdng the 
good that they would, was there more unity. (Generally the sezes are separately 
educated, and the schools are the pets of the difierent churches, which, together, 
causes much discord. Paris, a dty of two thousand inhabitants, has six different 
schools, and each for itsel£ Gould they all be united into one good union school 
there wuuld soon be seen much difference in the pupils, though some of the pres- 
ent schools are highly spoken of. 

" When I commenced I did not intend to write much on this subject, but I 
have filled my letter with it; so " bear with me and mine infirmities," 

*• Yours Respectfully, Badqeb," 

Graded Schools.— We hear of the establishment of new schools of this dass 
in many parts of the State, and the attendance of pupils in all the schools seems 
to be considerably increased. At Prescott, Pierce Co,, (as we learn from the 
Transcript) the school opened on the 1st ult., with 1*76 pupils in attendance, 
which number has been considerably increased since. Mr. Hatch is principal, 
assisted by one gentleman and two ladies. At Brodhead, in Green Co., they have 
a flourishing school, under the Superintendence of Rev. W. Cochran, assisted by 
Miss E. Walker in the intermediate, and Miss Cull in the prunary department 
The Reporter ppeaks very highly of the condition of the school, and of the quali- 
fications of the teacher. The schools in Janesville, Beloit, Kenosha, Racine* 
Waukesha, and Milwaukee are sustaining their well-earned reputations, and, so 
&r as our exchanges give any information, or we have been enabled to obtain it 
fh)m individuals, the Schools of the State generally were never in a better con- 
dition. 

PiNNSYLYAKiA NosMAL ScHOOL. — After a carcful examination of the buildmgs, 
grounds, and facilities for instruction, by a competent committee appointed for that 
purpose, the Superintendent of schools, on the 3d of December last, officially rec- 
ognized the Lancaster Normal School, located at Millersville, ad a State Normal 
School for the 2d District composed of the counties ot Lancaster, York, and 
Lebanon. We extract from the Pennsylvania School Journal the following descrip- 
tion of the grounds, buildings, departments, etc.: 

** The grounds comprise the required ten acres, frontmg the Millersville turnpike 
on the east and south. They are well fenced, and a portion graded and planted. 
When the grading and other ornamental and useful arrangements contemplated 
shall be completed, the outdoor means for amusement, exercise, and improvement 
will be ample. A strong, never-failing spring rises near the west end of the 
buildings, and a rivulet traverses the whole length of the grounds from north to 
south, eusuririi< at all tunes a liberal supply of pure water. 

'* The buildings are all of brick, covered with slate, and though erected without 
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uoSfonnity of desigii, (being the ranlt of three difforent addHioiu to the first 
^ atructore,) yet they are well adapted to the objecta in view, and hi fall conformi^ 
with the act of assembly. The south firont ia 100 ftet i n length, with three winga 
or extenaioiia northward averaging 100 feet It ia three atories high, with an 
attio and basement. This portion is oocnpied by the male students' apartmenta, 
the laige Leotore Hall, the recitation rooms, the libraiy, the refectoij, and the 
steward's apartments. The east front is 2S2 feet lonft embracing the recent ex- 
tension. This last naaMd part ia 112 by 40 feet^ and foar AiU atoriea) with az^ 
attic and basement The main stories are devoted to the female atndents; and, 
like the building occupied by the genUemen, are laid out in long wide halls, or 
corridors, with sleeping apartments on each side. It also containa a gueat parlor, 
and apartmenta for anoh of the profeasors aa are in charge of each atory. The 
basement is occupied by the model adiooL The fifth or attic floor, 112 by 25 
feet, is the Ladies' Gymnasium, which is to be supplied with all the apparatus 
proper for healthfhl physical exercise. From this room a staurway leads to an ob- 
aervatoiy on the roof, large enough to accommodate a whole class, and command- 
iug a rich view, quite characteristic of the country. 

^^The Model School room ia 50 by 40 fbet, and ia a moat beautiful and 
conyenient schoolroom. Connected with it are four recitation rooms and 
a private room for the PrincipaL It is furnished with one hundred desks and 
chairs made of cherry. The blackboard surface amounts to 1200 square feet. 
The different subjects of study are explained and illustrated by meana of g^bes, 
maps, charts, models, and various other kinds of apparatus. The number of pu- 
pils is sixty, — aa many aa waa desiiable the present term, and other applicants 
were accordingly excluded. The branches taught are the alphabet, pronunciation, 
spelling, reading, writing, drawing, vocal music, geography, grammar, arithmetic, 
and the history of the United States. There are al>out thhrty dasa recitationa 
daily. The classification, government, and general management of the school are 
under the direction of the Principal of the Model School, who remaina all the time 
in the adhoohoom, except when bnamess calla him to one of l^e reoitatloa 
rooms. 

** The plan of this Normal School provides that, * The graduatmg class of the 
normal course, and such other students of the sdentific and classical courses as 
deure to obtain the teachers' diploma, become the Faculty of the Model School, 
and do its teachmg.' 

« The members of the senior class have all been students hi the Normal Schoo^ 
for a considerable length of time, and have all attended courses of lectures on the 
theory of teaching, and, now aa a class, they are doing the practical teachmg of 
the Model School All the members attend the opening exercises of the school, 
after which, during the day, eadi studednt-teacher hears such recitations and at 
such times as suit the necessities of the achooL Each student-teacher is at pres- 
ent engaged m teacUng for one hour daily, and in that time hears two daases, 
These are changed every month with the view <^ giving more general practice. 
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Mirtnal Tisitattoiu ts^ place among the stadenVteacheni before these ehanges 
take place, in order to harmoniee their methoda 

^ The principal of the Normal School upends two days in each week in the 
Model School, for the pin^ose of witnessing the methods of teaching, and the skai 
with which they are applied. The stadent-teadiers meet the Principal of the 
Noimal School on eadi alternate day for a class recitation in iSi9 practice of teach- 
ing. The order of the exercises at these meetings is as follows: first, inquiries on 
the part of the student teachers in reference to points of difficulty in teadiing; 
second, remaiks by the principal upon the obsenrations made in his yisits ; third, 
methods of teaching each branch of study, considered in detail and with respect 
to the principles upon which all methods must be founded. 

'* The recitations of the student-teachers m the Normal Sdiool are so arranged 
that they do not take place while the student-teachers are engaged fax the Model 
SchooU 

** The following are said to be among the advantages of a Model School, conduc- 
ted according to this plan : 1st, a high degree of class interest is created on the 
part of the student-teacher. 2d, the recitation of the student-teachers, to the 
Principal, gives point and system to theio teaching. 3d, such watchful inspection 
guards both the interests of the student-teachers and their pupils. 4th, the pu- 
pupils in the Model School are well taught, and are not subject to the experiments 
of the ignorant and untrained. 6th, it secures six months %o the student-teacher 
in which to practice the art of teaching. 6th, the members of the class engaged 
in teadimg do not lose any recitations in the Normal SchooL 

" The course of mstnictiou in liie Normal School proper, consists, firs^ of the 
Preparatory Course, embracing the more advanced departments of the same stud- 
ies pursued in the Model School, except vocal music and drawmg, together with 
elementary algebra, natural philosophy, physiology, and the history of the United 
States. 

•* Secondly, the NcHrmal Oourse, which students with a &ir knowledge of the 
bianehes of study reqtUred by law to be taught in Conmion Schools, can enter, 
upon and graduate in two years, and receive a diploma ftom the State. To alj 
except experienced and suooeasfol teachers, an attendance upon two courses of 
leotores on t^»i>Ahmg^ and practice in the Model School during one term, are indis- 
pensable to graduation. The studies are: First term— Orthography and Etymol- 
ogy, Beading and Elocution, Writmg and Drawing, Geography, Mental Arithme- 
tic, Written Arithmetic, Grammar, Yocal Music. Second term— Beadmg and 
Elocution, Writing and Drawing, Physical Geography, Higher Grammar, Elements 
of Algebra, Philosophy, Theory of Teaching, Vocal Musia Third term— History 
of the United States, Algebra, Elements of Natural Philosophy, Rhetoric, Geom- 
etry, (five books,) Theory of Teaching, Book KeepiDg. Fourth term— Geometry 
completed, and Plane Trigonometry, Elements of chemistry, Botany or Zoology, 
Practice of Teaching. 

•« Thirdly, the Scientific Course, in which students graduating in the Normal 
oourse, or entering with the required preparation, can continue their studies for 
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three terms, and graduate in the scientific coarse. It is the design of this course 
to prepare Teachers for English' high schools. The studies are: First term- 
Higher Algebra> Analytical Trigonometry, (half term,) Spherical Trigonometry and 
Surveying, (half term,) Ancient History, English Literature. Second term— Conic 
Sections and Analytical Geometry, Modem History, or Acoustics and Optics, 
Mental Philosophy, Geology. Third term— Differential and Integral Calculus 
Astronomy, Moral Philosophy, Analytical Mechanics. 

" Fourthly, the Classical Course, which is designed to prepare teachers for 
Classical High Schools. To be admitted to the Freshman class, a student must 
possess a thorough knowledge of Geography, Eng^isn Grammar, Arithmetic, Ele- 
ments of Algebra^ History of the United States, Latin and Greek Grammar, Cae- 
sar (two books), Virgil (four books of the ^neid), Greek Header, and two books 
of the Anabasis. The following are the studies: Freshmen — First term — Anaba- 
sis, Sallust and Ovid, Higher Algebra, Khetoric; Second term— Iliad, Livy, Ge- 
ometry, (five books,) Zoology or Botany. Sophomorc-^Ya^ Term- MemorabQia^ 
Cicero, Geometry Completed, General History; Second Term— Herodotus, Hor- 
ace, Trigonometry and Surveying, Chemistry. Jwnwrtf.— First Term— Select 
Plays of Sophocles, Juvenal, Conic Sections and Analytical Geometry, Geology; 
Second Term— Select Plays of Euripides, Tacitus, Differential and Integral Calcu- 
lus, Astronomy. Seniors, — First Term — Select Plays of ^schylus, A Play of 
Terence, Acoustics -end Optics, Mental Philosophy; Second Term— A Dialogue of 
Plato, A Play of Plautus, Mechanics, Moral Philosophy. 

«* The methods of teaching are those which seem best adapted to train teachers 
who need at least three things: let, A thorough knowledge of the branches of 
study they propose to teach ; 2d, The best methods of teaching those branches ; 
3d, ability to instruct— to lead the young mind judiciously from the known to the 
unknown. The natural order in which the various branches of knowledge and 
the different parts of the same branch should be studied, is regarded ; and, then, 
students are required not only to know thoroughly, but to teH what they know in 
a dear and logical manner ; the pecuUar object of normal educational institutions 
being to train persons to beskilltulin imparting instrucUon. 

"In the duties of the class-room, the Model School, and the Refectory, the two 
sexes associate as in a well regulated family. Their lodging rooms are in separate 
buildings, and their association on other occasions is under a careful supervision 
and wholesome control 

" The Faculty of instruction are : J. P. Wickersham, a. m.. Principal, and ProC. 
of Mental and Moral Science, and of the Theoiy and Practice of Teaching Ed- 
ward Brooks, A. M., Prof, of Mathematics and Yocal Musia R B. Weaver Prof 
of Natural Science. M. D, Wickersham, Principal of the Model School- A, b! 
Byerly, A. M , Assistant Prof, of Ancient Languages. D. H. Herr, Prof of Draw- 
ing, Penmanship, and Book Keeping. Mrs. H. Marie Brooks, Teacher of Music 
on the Piano. Miss Mary J. Augee, Teacher of Grammar and English Literature. 
Miss Anna U. Russell, Teacher of Beading and Elocution, Miss Kate E, Wor- 
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rest, Miss Lucietia G. Weaver, Teachers of Geography and History. Ifiss M' 
Amanda Hershej, Assistant Teacher of Instrumental Mnsia 

*• Though the new building was only completed in October, the number of stu- 
dents is now 264, yiz. : Model School, 60 ; Preparatory class, 180 ; Normal course, 
42 ; Scientific course, 27 ; Classical course, 4. But the prospect tor a fall school 
next year, is quite encouraging ; and during the year 1869 420 students were en- 
rolled, viz ; 180 Ia<Hes and 290 gentlemen. 

** The School year is divided into two equal sessions. The first commences on 
the first Monday in April, and continues 22 weeks; the second, on the second 
Monday in October, and contmues also 22 weeks. The luring vacation is three 
weeks ; the fall vacation five weeks. Pupils fh>m abroad in the Model School 
are charged $6.00 per quarter of 11 weeks, for mstruction in the regular branches- 
In the Preparatory course the diarge is $T.50 per quarter ; in the Normal course 
it is $9,00 per quarter; and m the Sdentific and Classical Courses, $11.00 per 
quarter. The charge for boarding, including washhig and light, is $2.50 per week. 
The lowest charge for a quarter, including tuition, boarding, washing, light, «to , 
exclusive of the extra branches, is $33.60, and the highest $38.60. 

** The entire cost of the ground building, furniture, and apparatus waa about 
^60,000. 

*'The income for tuition in the Normal School, including extra branches, is 
94000 for every hundred students. Add to this $1000 fh)m a fiall Model School, 
and 8T.0O per student, boarded and lodged in the Normal School, paid by the 
Steward, as rent for the building and fbmiture, and the income for one year from 
a fiill school of 300 will be $16,000. Deductmg from this $3600 for interest on 
cost (or dividend), $1000 for repairs, $1000 for addition to apparatus and fumi. 
ture, etc., and $600 for insurance, taxes, eta, annually, and there will still remaim 
$9000 for Professors' salaries. 

St. Louis — ^We have received ** The Annual Report of the Board of St. Louis 
public schools for'1868-69." It is a neat pamphlet of 194 pages, contammg the 
reports of the President of the Board, the Hon. Samuel H. Bailey ; the report of 
the Superintendent, Ira Divoll, Esq. ; the report of C. S. Pennell, Esq., Principal 
of the High School; the rep4»rt of the Principal of the Normal School, Bichaid 
Edwards, Esq. ; statistics, rules, etc., etc. The city is divided mto eleven dis- 
tricts, in which are maintamed twenty-six distinct schools, graded as follows : 
primary, intermediate, grammar, high, and normal The school year commenoes 
on the last Monday of August, and is divided into four terms of eleven weeks 
each. The salaries of the male teachers range firom $100 to $2600, those of the 
female teachers fh)m $360 to $900. The whole number of pupils enrolled during 
the last year is 11,366; average attendance 6,739; the cost of the schools per 
scholar ranged from $3.96 to $83.80 ; average cost per scholar $17,17 ; total spe- 
cial cost of schools $99,081.88 ; total expenditure^ comprising improvements, re- 
pairs, etc., $107,440.34. 

The following remarks, which we quote firom the report of the President, ex- 
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pre« In a few worda our idea of the nature of the Normal School, and the neoesi^ 
ilty for its estabUahment^ wherever well qualified teachers are needed : 

"There is no part of the system that is fhlfilling Its purpose to a greater degree 
ttian the Normal School Although the period is shcatsmce It commenced opera- 
tions, yet the time is long enough to dononstrate the &ct that it will ihmish us 
the only eflfectlYe means within our readi of procuring teachers for our schools 
that are thoroughly qualified. This institution was established in obedience to the 
idea whidi is rapidly becommg recognized all over our country where there are 
free schools, that teachers must receive a professional training before they are pro- 
perly fitted for their work. . The old doctrine that any person who had only a 
partial knowledge of arithmetic, grammar, and geography, and oould read any 
composition m the English language, without stopping to spell the hard words, 
was capable of teaching a school, is behig laid on the shelC there, let us hope, to 
remain until covered with the dust of ages, an object of interest only to the aoti- 
quartan and historian. This theoiy, or the practice under it, may have answered 
its purpose in tunes past) but it will not do fbr the present If our schools are to 
meet the demands of the present age^ if they are to be made to grow to their 
fhll stature, and occupy the position in the community which they should, and lo 
which I believe they are destined, the radical change which we have made in this 
respect, by the establishment of a Normal School, must be adhered to and per- 
sisted in under all circumstances, No clamor about extravagance^ or ideas of fiilse 
economy should induce us for a moment to think of discontinuing it 

«< The colleges, seminaries, and other institututions of learning throughout our 
land, and from which oome most of the candidates for teacher's places, do not 
eonfer upon their scholara an education of that peculiar character which fits them 
iv the labor of the sdhooboom, and fbr the very apparent reason, that they are 
not designed for any sudi purpose. Their deficiency consists in the fact that thej 
do not go &r enough, they only place in the hands of those who may wish to be' 
eome teachers, the implements to carry on the work, but do not instruct them 
how those implements are to be used. It is indispensibly necessary that all who 
are going to teadi should acquire the fiunilty of imparting to others what they 
themselves know, on all the sulijeclB required to be taught In first entering up- 
en the work of the schodroom, very few pereons find themselves possessed of the 
natural tact which alone oan supply the defect above alluded to ; but aa it must 
be supplied in some way, however imperfectiy, it oan be done only by dmt of per- 
severance amidst difficulties, which none but the most zealous can overcome, and 
even then at the expense of the time and patience of the pupila Here is to be 
feund the reason why it is that so saany persons (and the proportion is by do 
means small) who assume the office of teacher, never become anything but meM»> 
tunglers, or fail altogether. It would seem, therefore, to be in accordance wiih 
the plainest dictates of common sense, that before any individual shall be permit- 
tod to occupy so important a position as that of an instructor of youth, he shall 
have been thoroughly taught^ by a systematic course of instruction, all that ezpe- 
ilence has demonstrated to be necessary ten him to know, in addition to meiv 
soholarship.** 
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Ck)ifSTiTUTiON OF THE Statb Teaoubbs' AssooiATioN.-^A decdre having been 
ezpreeaed hj several membera of the Association that the Constitution should be 
published for the benefit of those unacquainted with its provisions, we give place 
to it below: — 

Article 1. This Association shall be called Tha VS^aamain Jkachers' Aaaodaiion^ 
and shall have for its object the mutual improvement of its memberSi and the ad- 
vancement of public education throughout the State. 

Art, 2. The Assodation shall consist of persons engaged in teaching in this 
State, each male member paying one dollar annually. H<morar7 members may be 
elected at any annual meeting, who may, by the payment of the annual fee, be- 
come acting members. 

Art, 3. The officers of this Association shall be a Presdent, three Vice Presi- 
dents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and also a Board of five Oounsellors, who, with 
the President and Secretary, shall constitute an Executive Oommittee, an7 three 
of whom shall be a quorum — ^to be elected by ballot at each annual meeting. 

Art, 4. The duties of the Pre&dent, Vice Presidents, Secretary, and Treasurer 
shall be such as pertain to the same officers in mmilar associations. 

Art, 6. The Executive Committee shall arrange bucnness for the annual meet- 
ings, procure lecturers for tho same, and through the Secretary of the Association 
who shall be, ex ofido^ their Secretary, conduct such correspondence as may be 
deemed advisablei They shall also have power to call special meetings of the 
Association, to fill aU vacandes occurring in the offices, and shall make to the 
Association an annual report of their proceedmgs. 

Art, 6. The annual meeting shall be held at such time and place as the execu- 
tive Committee may designate ; and any five members who shall meet at a regular 
or special meeting shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 

Art, 7. This Constitution may be amended at any annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, by a vote of two thirds of the members present. 

Book Countt Tbaohbbs* Arsooiation.— The first regular meeting of this As- 
sociation was held at Evansville, on the 18th, 19thy and 20th of January. A large 
number of teachers were in attendance, and much interest was manifested on the 
part of the inhabitants. Addresses were delivered by Hon. J. L. Pickard, State 
Superintendant, Messers. Searing, Allen, and Eilgore. Several fine essays wen 
read. The discussions and class exercises passed off weD, and all left feeling tha^ 
tiiey had held a profitable and pleasant aeasioD. A constitution was adopteid| and 
officers elected for the ensuing year. We have recdved the proceedings of the 
meeting too late for insertion in this number. We will give them in fuU next 
month. 

Wb have received No. 1, YoL 1, of the ** National Educator,*' a montiUy mag- 
ashe devoted to science, literature, morals, and general education. Edited by R. 
Ourry, A.M., Pittsburg January, 1860. Terms, $1 per year. 
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CiKADA.-^We have received the annual report of Supt. Ryeraon, of Upper 
Canada^ for the year 1858, also the annual Beport of the Hon. Pierre J. O. Chan- 
van, Supt of Lower Canada, for the same year. From the former report we learn 
that the total receipts from all sources for common school purposes was $1,244,- 
488, the total amount paid teachers $920,633. Number of children reported be- 
tween the ages of five and sixteen years, 360,678. The number of teachers em- 
ployed was, males 2,966, females 1,237 ; average wages per year ot males $464, 
of females $243. NuQiber of schools reported as open, 3,886, of which 1,936 
were fret^ that is, schools in which no fees were paid by pupils. Haps ore provi- 
ded in 2,403 schools, globes in 612, bladcboards in 2;896, sets of apparatus, inda- 
ding orreries, tellurians, etc., in 600. We are certain that a report on these heads 
from an equal number of schools in Wisconsin would not present us in so favor- 
able a light m regard to maps, globes and apparatus. The report of Superintend- 
ent Ohauveau shows that there has been received from the annual grant and 
raised by assessessments or contributions for the support of primary schools in 
Lower Canada in the year 1858 the sum of $576,379.66. The sums expended for 
superior schools and academies will largely increase this amount. The whole 
amount paid out by the department of public instruction for purposes of educa- 
tion during the year was $246,836.45. The number of children reported between 
the ages of five and sixteen years, is 247,204, but the Superintendent believes 
that this number falls far short of the reality, and that the true number is above 
320,000. The number of children between the ages of seven and fourteen is set 
down as 151,819, of which 103,963 attend school. 

Tbk Atlantio Mohthlt is received jast as we are gomg to press. The pres- 
ent publi^ers do not permit it to fail in interest or value* Subncribe for it. — 
Journal subscribers can have it for $2,00 a year. 
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OUR COMMON SCHOOLS. 

M THBIB P&XSXNT WANTS. 

Probablt at no period since the organization of our State goyemment 
has the great idea of popular education taken so deep hold of the public 
mind as at the present. The bearings of intellectual and moral culture 
upon the social well-being are, to a considerable extent; understood, and 
the necessity of a thorough system of universal e4f cation, one that shall 
reach the entire masses, and carry an elevating force to the lowest condi- 
tions of society, is almost universally conceded. The duty of govern- 
ment to make available every possible resource for this purpose> is recog- 
nized; while the history of legislation in our State shows that the foun- 
dations of our common school system have been laid with a wise and 
liberal policy. 

But as the superstructure rises in majestic and comely proportions, by 
the untiring labors of those devoted to the work, the question meets us at 
every stage of advancement, —what modifications are necessary to meet 
the constantly increasing and cumulating wants ? For here, as in every 
great reformatory movement, the steps of improvement are driven on by 
the ever pursuing force of necessity. We stand to day upon a period of 
enlightened and expansive benevolence; but the stream widens, deepens 
into an unexplored sea where new duties and nobler sacrifices await those 
who reach its troubled waters. 

The great question for us is not so much what the future may demand^ 
as what is the present need, — ^what changes in our school system are de- 
manded by present developments. We propose briefly to give our answer 
to these inquiries. 

And first we remark; that frequent changes in any system, whether the 
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result simply of custom^ or of legal enactment, are always to be depre- 
catedi even though such changes may introduce desirable modifications. 
Better submit to inconvenient enactments than to endanger the success of 
the whole system by unstable and capricious legislation. Our system of 
common schools is so intimately connected with all of the interests of 
society, that any attempt at its revision should be made with great cau- 
tion, and the most enlightened experience and well developed principles 
be brought into requisition. 

There seems te be an imfMressien in tiieniiads of many eatnest educa- 
tors in the State, that the whole school system needs revision, and that 
many of its essential f clotures should be changed. As one model after 
another is brought forward for public consideration, the impression is 
forced upon the mind that these reforms depend more for success upon the 
maehinery of education than upon the power that sets it in motion. The 
laws which govern the distribution of forces in physics, should not be over- 
looked in ethics; and evils should not be ascribed to defective machinery 
when there is a want of power to set it properly in motion. 

Our common schools extend over the entire State. From the great cen- 
ters the ramifications run to the entire border, and into the four thousand 
school houses scattered along these branches are the children of the State 
gathered for instruction. Now, it is here, at these eztremeties, upon these 
primary fountains, that agencies must be applied which shall send an in- 
vigorating and elevating force throughout the whole. It is in vain to 
expect that power, however strongly applied to the great centers, will 
traverse, unimpaired, the entire system, or even produce most desirable 
results in the immedmte proKimity. The best possible result will be a 
disproportionate development, while the remote parts will beeome en^ 
feebled by the extraction of existing vitality. No (»nror is more fatal ho 
the interests of universal education, than the attempt to sustain locfd 
institutions for privileged olas8es> and no more injudicious application of 
public funds can be made than to lavish them upon such institutions, 
whose self-sustaining power is always sufficient for their support when- 
ever the necessity demands their existence. 

Nor do we believe the opinion correct which places the University^ 
College, and Academy first in the list of agencies employed in the great 
work of popular education; especially when we consider the fact that not 
more than one-tenth of the great mass of mind can ever be brought under 
their influence. We cannot subscribe to the doctrine advanced by the late 
Chancellor of the State University in his annual communication. He 
«ays : '' In order to realize this whole idea in a State system, the Academy 
must be firmly coupled with the primary school; the University must form 
a thorough connection with the Academy; and if, in an infant State like 
Wisconsin, it is necessary for the University to back down to the Acade- 
my, we must be considerate enough to endure the momentary delay. Tbe 
University is the engine cor." (llth Annual Beport, p, 18.) Is this tbe 
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trae position of our great system of common sohools ? Is it to be reduced 
to a mere dependency upon a local instttation, ricUy endowed, and mani- 
festing strong centralizing tendencies, but which is barely able to lift up 
its own unwieldy proportions? We cannot aecept the position. We 
claim for our public school system entire independence of any local insti- 
tution. It must bo the foundation upon which all otii« educational struo* 
tures rest, and while we admit the connection of higher institutions, we 
demand tnat the elevating force be here applied. It must be a vm a tergo 
—the engine must be placed at the ether end of the trsin— and the power 
thus applied will moye the whole superstructure forward and upward, 
sweeping from its pathway the numerous local and partial institutions, 
and communicating an impulse to the Colleges and Unirersities they ha^e 
never felt. Such has always been the result in other States. Public 
High Schools have supplanted private Academies, and Colleges have 
raised their standard of qualiicaiaons for the admission of pupils. 

We wish not to be misunderstood. We wage no warfare against any 
educational institution. Let private munificence seek such modes of 
manifestation as shall be desired; we only claim that public funds should 
be appropriated for the highest good of the masses. And this brings us 
to the consideration of what we consider the great defect of our present 
school system — ^the inadequate provision made for the education of teach- 
ers. The demand comes up to us from every section, and with great 
urgency, from the remote districts for more teachers, and better teachersy 
for our primary schools. If it is true that it requires the highest order 
of talent to teach successfully a primary school, and that special training 
is necessary to complete the requisite qualifications, how important that 
facilities be most speedily opened in parts accessible to those employed in 
the responsible work. 

No truth is more evident than that successful reform mast begin with 
the primary schools. Here the foundations must be wisely laid, and no 
future embellishment of the uprising structure cMi supply the defects of aa 
insecure and unstable basis. The deficiencies in primary culture can never 
be remedied by subsequent training in higher schools. The beginning 
mnst be right to secure success. There are at least three thousand school 
districts in the State that need better teachers for their primary sdiools. 
How shall this demand be met ? Will the Normal Departments of our 
£Gigh Schools and Academies famish the requisite supply ? We unhesi- 
tatingly reply—- NBVXB. The great defect of the present Normal School 
Law, evidently, is, that it places the work in the hands of those who make 
it of secondary importance, and resort to it mainly for the purpose of 
securing the premium offered for each normal scholar. 

There is no single question upon which distinguished educators are 
more unanimous in their opinions than upon the subject of Normal 
Schools. Their success in other States has established their utility be- 
yond all question. They afford the most rapid and certain means of 
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reaching the extremities of the system, and infasing life and rigor into those 
very points where sach agenoies are most needed. Massaohosetts with 
her twenty-two hundred school districts has fonr Normal Sohools, while 
Wisconsin, with nearly twice the number of districts, has not one. We 
urge the immediate attention of the friends of education in the State to 
this subject. We ask for an entire change of the Noimal School Law. 
We do not iSftror the lavish expenditure of funds upon costly edifices; we 
ask for the establishment of one or more Normal Schools, in plain,- com- 
modious structures, located at oonyenient points, and furnished with a 
corps of qualified, working teachers. We believe that the resources of 
the Normal Fund would very nearly defray the necessary expenditure. 
And when once established, with a subordinate system of Teachers' In- 
stitutes, a renovating power would be felt at the extreme ramifications of 
the whole system, which would place our common schools on a level with 
those of any State in the Union. We reserve our remarks on the ques- 
tion of Supervision for a future article. B. 



POPULAR AND UNPOPULAR TEACHERS. 

** Xbe world the ttaclier wuk»», yet oft eomplaini, 
Of it! oirn worknuMhip ; Mid itill mftintaioi 
Its right to Judge of erery form and mle, 
And build for iu the flMided model Mhool," 

Thirx are two kinds of reasons why some teachers are popular, and 
others unpopular. One of them is such as they will give, and the other 
such as the public will ^ve. Of the merits and strength of each, an in* 
dependent party who knows all of the facts, and is conversant with school 
policy, may be a competent judge. A popular teacher is not always a 
good educator, and an unpopular one is often a better person than the 
ungenerous public is willing to believe. A popular teacher is apt to be 
like a popular politician in election time. Teachers, as well as other 
public servants should be estimated by their actual merits, the serrioe 
that they render, and the objects that they design to accomplish. Mere 
public opinion is an uncertain standard. 

The approbation of wise patrons is one of the richest rewards tliat 
teachers ever receive. It is especially so when it comes in return for 
visible benefit rendered to their youth. And nothing is more to be depre- 
cated by them than a lack of public favor. If a teacher have not some 
tact to make himself popular, he will not be successful. Popularity often 
avails more for him than scientific and literary attainments. Many in- 
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Btructors who possess shining talents, and extensive knowledge of the 
branohes taught in school, make great failures, simply for want of address 
to please their pupils and patrons. But when patrons and pupils respect 
a teacher, he will be sustained, and his pupils will be benefited according 
to his qualifications and their application. 

While popularity is such an important aid to the instructor, it well 
deserves cultiyation; yet it must not be made the standard of his admi- 
ration. His standard should be that which best promotes the advance* 
ment of his charge in learning and general improvement If he correct 
their evil habits and inspire them with a love of justice, morality, and 
useful knowledge, he then does his duty. If bis standard is only the 
satisfaction of the public, he is a slave to public opinion. It should be 
his study to know what are the principles of education, and if he does not 
operate according to these, he is not honest. The exercise of strict dis- 
cipline, and the correcting of scho<d*boy pranks, may render a teacher 
unpopular with wayward youth, and with parents whose affections are 
stronger than their judgment. But with the prudent friends of education 
who understand and appreciate a teachers duty, that will render him pop- 
ular. Among them he will lose credit only through a lack of genuine 
qualification and delinquency of known duty. 

Among those with whom a teacher is unpopular, there are generally 
two factions, one of which blames him for being too strict in discipline, 
and the other because they think him incompetent to manage his charge. 
His private character, and habits, too, will get their share of vituperation. 
He will often be censured because his pupils are not improving, when in 
fact, they are not trying to learn, or they are lacking in capacity, and are 
expecting too much from him. Impartial and competent judges of these 
matters are not always connected with his school. It is easier to talk 
about these evils when they exist than to apply practical remedies. In 
some schools, the discipline is a task for one person, and the teaching a 
task for another. When such an onerous duty as discharging both de- 
volve on one person, it is unjust to blame him if he be found inadequate 
to the position* Too much is often expected from teachers. Candor re 
quires that the character of their charge, and the circumstances under 
which they labor, should be estimated in connection with their natural 
and acquired abilities. All of these are not well understood by those who 
have never presided over a school. Many people do not comprehend the 
real worth of scholastic knowledge, and true wisdom, and, of course, the 
design of schools. For the benefit of these, teachers labor; and they must 
use tact and address to gain their confidence and attention. 

Teachers and other public servants are persons whom everybody claims 
the privilege of watching and criticising. Their defects, however small* 
are sure to be noticed. From the incarnations of folly and ignorance, 
they must expect much censure and animadversion. The work of educa- 
tion is a warfare to extend the domiun of wisdom and virtue. And yet, 
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captious persons whose animadrersions on school policy often assail the 
teacher; maj be his best mentors. Thej prompt him to inyestigate, uid 
be sare that his operations are according to principles of justice, and pro- 
motive of real benefit to his charge. They guard him against ultraism ; 
while his firmnofs in duty, and his judicious policy will advance the gen- 
eral improvement of his pupils. Personal attacks on the vanity of the 
ignorant and narrow-minded are more lik^y to prov^» hatred against 
learning than to encourage improvemeirt. Self-conceited ignorance is 
always jealous of whatever will expose its real ^aracter. lUostraticiis 
of the worth of knowledge, and its contarast with ignorance, are always 
efficient stimulants to improvement. And whoever can act forth these in 
their true light, and can ex^ain the mysteries of '^'oienee, and tame rude 
nature, is the True Teacher. G. D. Hurt. 



EQUALITY OP RIGHTS.* 

We have no intention of entering into a discussion upon the equality of 
woman with man, but to assert her rights as a human being, a fellow la- 
bwer with man in all that tends to the advancement of the world, 
physically, intellectually, and morally. From the time of creation until 
the present day, the whole history of woman has been one of injustice 
and oppression. She is denied her fair share of training, of encourage- 
ment, and of remuneration. Even in this happy land, where '' equal 
rights " is continually the hue and cry, she is not free from cause for 
complaint. In place of being an equal with man, she is treated too much 
like a petted child, her privileges granted as favors. Just remuneration 
for services performed are withheld from her on the plea that she is the 
weaker vessel, alike in mind and body, and is made subordinate to man, 
and for him to care for and protect. The latter we grant, but object most 
decidedly to his manner of protection. He has ever claimed the '* lions 
share "of all the spoil, even though the latter has been won through the 
efforts of the weak ones. Take, for example, the matter of school teach- 
ing. Every female teacher, with few ezceptions, finds the enjoyment of 
her salary to be secretly embittered by the knowledge that the stripling, 
with qualifications inferior to her own, is paid double the amount which 
she receives, for work no harder or more responsible than that which she 
performs. 

Not fifty miles from this city, appHcation was made, a few months 
since, for a country school, by a young lady of excellent qualifications, 

* A paper re«d before the Ricbland Onnnty Teacberi' AmKKiation, Oct. 19, bj H. L. PiM»a«. 



mental and moral, one who had had muoh oxpciritnoe la the art of toaob*- 
ingy and had been verj suecessful. Much had be^ expended upon her to 
fit lier for this high callingt and at the tine «he wa» entirely dependent 
nfMi her own nertlone for 8«pp(»rt. B^t ehe had the misfortune to be a 
voman; ond among the seyeral candidates for the same situation was a 
j9Q!tik ceT n^me sixteen or seventean jears, who had peve^taught, and was, 
mosteoTtK, an invalid, which .foot alone disq^alitedhim for such an office. 
"Bat, being more fortunate than the other in belonging to the stronger sex, 
ha was ^(^ed to W the situation, leaving the kdy to comfort herself as 
beat ehe might for such an exhibition of justice and sagacity on the part 
of the Board of Trustees. Added to this the &o« may be stated that the 
leather of the higher department of this same school was also a man, 
master of a good trade, by which he could well have supported himself^ 
but who could not, in truth, read and write the English language cor- 
rectly. 

Such is the encouragement given to females to fit themselves for in- 
structors of youth. Does not the education of woman involve equal 
espense with that of men ? Is not labor labor, by whomsoever it may be 
performed ? Is not mind mind, by whomsoever it may be exercised ? 
Where, then, is the justice of returning to the one one-fourth, one- third, 
or one-half the compensation which is granted to the other for the per- 
fwmance of the same labor, when the preparation necessary to fiC them 
for that labor was at an equal cost. We know that in our own favored 
land the position which woman occupies is far above that which she 
eojoys in any other country on the globe. Yet, does she here meet with 
perfect justice ? Are not many of her privileges granted her more as a 
favor, as a matter of condescesision, than us a matter of right ? The arg*- 
ument is often urged, that men should receive greater compensation for 
labor performed, than women, because they are expected to have greater 
CKpenses in the support of others; they are to provide for families, while 
it is aaserted that women expend all they can obtain upon themselves. 
Bat is this impression of feminine weakness ri^t ? Is it an honest view 
of the case t Are women really more selfish thau men ? Do thety not 
make as wise a use of their earnings as their very discriminating breth- 
ren ? Do not those married women who labor for a livelihood devote 
their gains to the support of their families the same as married men ? 
Do not those who are single show equal regard for the wants of needy 
friends, often supporting aged or infirm par^ts, assisting to educate 
brothers and sisters ? Where is the difference, then, in this point of view, 
except in nine cases out of ten the woman wiU be found more self-sacri- 
ficing and aelf-forgetting than the man. 

B«t it may be urged, again, the most of those who teach are young 
women, without others dependent upon them* Allowing this, is not it 
abo the case with the greater part of the gentlemen who axe teachers ? Sup- 
poee the lady should be able to lay aside a small surplus of her earnings. 
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after her own necessities were met, wonld it be a lamentable misfortime ? 
Is she not gifted with judgment sufficient to a good use of her own? 
And is she not subject to the same yieissitudes in life as the stronger sex, 
equally exposed to accident, sicknesS; and the many ills which might ren- 
der a small sum in her possession of infinite value to her ? Or do Ab 
''Lords of Creation" imagine that all she may receiye oyer and above 
what is necessary to supply her present actual wants, is so much sub- 
tracted from their own greedy pockets. If by reason of their indulgence 
a woman is allowed a somewhat reasonable compensation for her daily 
toil, with what complacency these lordly ones regard themselves — ^wear- 
ing an expression which seems to say, '' How kmd we are to women*- 
they surely have nothing to complain of now I*' Kindness I we do not 
ask for such kindness. We ask that Justice and Mercy may go hand in 
hand. 



•y DISCIPLINE IN SCHOOL. 

THl SERTILB METHOD. 

There are two kinds of discipline, between which the educator should 
endeavor carefully to distinguish. in both theory and practice. Discipline 
is a penal, and also a moral process. It punishes, and thereby enforces 
an outward obedience to law; or it developes, and thereby secures a sub- 
ordination to some principles of action. The popular idea attached to 
this term as employed in the State, the Church, the family, and the schooli 
implies the transgression of law, and the subsequent vindication of that 
law by punishment. In a higher sense, discipline pre-supposes some 
moral weakness^ and is exercised for the regulation and development of 
the heart. In the State, the subject of government is considered as a 
citizen, already fixed or matured in character: to him, law is applied as a 
restraint. In the school and family, he is a pupil, in whom character 
is to be formed, and who, therefore, needs law as an exponent of right 
principle and a means of sound culture. Discipline in school should^ 
therefore, cultivate as well as restrain. It should be addressed to the 
heart, as well as applied to the outward conduct. It is in this seconid 
sense, namely, of culture, that we propose briefly to consider the subject. 

Restrictive or executive discipline does not always correct the wayward- 
ness of the heart, as pressure does not always destroy the elasticity of 
steel. Wo may bridle or harness a young horse, and yet, let him go un^ 
broken and untrained; and a young boy may be subjected by penal disci- 
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pline to the formula of a virtuous law, and yet, at heart, remain vicious. 
Sound scholastic government restrains the body in order to cultivate the 
conscience and heart; as the husbandman boxes the young tree, or erects 
the firm trellis for the young vine, in order the better to train it to matu- 
rity, and to find his reward, at last, in the fruit it yields. 

In considering discipline as a means of inward, moral culture, it should 
be remembered that every sentiment that is addressed by it is stimulated 
and strengthened. If, for instance, we undertake to secure obedience to 
any law by the offer of gold, we address the law of gain ; and this pas- 
gion we necessarily exercise and invigorate. If we induce the perform- 
ance of a benevolent act by the incentive of praise^ we cultivate vanity 
rather than ciharity, because we govern in such cases by a selfish rather 
than a charitable principle. The character of the young is thus often de- 
termined, more bv the na+nte of the itovernment under w>i'o>> he is placed 
i^rfStdiuated to intense study by incenthetf nmrnt^ la the end, ptmmtmf- 
most ruinous to the heart, thou^ they induced a species of brilliancy, and 
some erudition. The head may thus be educated, not only to the neglect 
of the heart, but even at the sacrifice of its best and noblest principles. 
We have seen a mother bribe a oovetous b<^ to give aUaas-— one of Heav- 
en' s own beautiful laws-*-by the promise of a reward in kind, of double 
value, and then in her weakness call the bargflon '' charity." Children's 
prayers are sometimes bought with whisfies, tops and trinkets. The Bi- 
ble is often read for wages-^ometimes servilely, by compulsion. Many 
a lesson has been prepared under the stimulus of a jealous hate or an 
ungenerous ambition to displace an equal or superior from some miscalled 
post of honor. Parents, as well as teachers, sometimes fan the fires of a 
passion whoso destructive nature they little undearstand, and whose sub- 
sequent influence on the life and character of tiieir Aildren attests the 
wonderful susceptibility of the young heart to disciplinary culture. 
There is not an outward act of obedience— there is not an external form 
of virtue or of piety whose performance may not be induced by an appeal ^ 
to sentiments that should be repressed rather than developed. , 

As teachers, we can l^slate only for the body, for the outward con- , 
dnct of the pupil; yet we can so direct the stimulating appliances of dis- 
cipline that we may cause the worst prinmples to spring up in the heart ^' 
and assume for a while the disguise of the fiiirest behavior. But the ^ 
time wiU come when these external restraints of the law will be removed, ^ 
and then the ambitious, the vain, the jeiOoas, or the selfish spirit, akeady . 
fostered and strengthened by the i^pEaiioes of a asisgnided discipline, # 
<^i\A. b^LiUiiai»»hu<»lliyfJILyiil.CT^jroper forms of joH^gjCffofjij^^rr" 
rapidly educated or developed than by aSky trt»ner *fneans, for the simple 
reason that it is continually and earnestly exercised. It is, therefore, but 
» truism to affirm that the sentiment by which he is governed in the school 
fladd family becomes the principle by which, in after Ufe, he governs him- 
•elf. 
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A «liild controlled by few alone, thoagh outwardly salyected to the 
pareet form of law on earth, will exhibit in his eh^raoter either the aerr- 
ility of the alaye, or the perveraeneaa of the rebel. It cannot be other- 
wise. Let not the gOTeraor of yoath, therefore, weakly reason that 
because no outward transgression nSarks the daily conduct of his youUi- 
fal subject, that, therefore, he a.pprecifttee and honors the law in his nusd. 
For external obedience to a virtnove law by no means argues a right 
disposition, even theu^ all suppeeition of hypocrisy is remoTed. And yet, 
how often the teacher rests Batiafied with this spurious honor rendered to 
the letter of his law 1 How ofhoa does the parent regard with con^kla- 
oency the fair exterior of that yonng life, which, though disguised in the 
onlward forms of virtne or piety, ia yet the embo<timent of other and leas 
noble prin<»ples 1 How often d» they boih forget that though a Tirtnovis 
law proves, the yirtuoaa will of the master, yje^. obedience thereto proves 
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THl SKRTILB MBTHOD. 



Thxrx are two kinds of discipline, between which the educator should 
endeaTor carefully to distinguish. in both theory and practice. Discipline 
is a penal, and also a moral process. It punishes, and thereby enforcee 
an outward obedience to law; or it developes, and thereby secures a sub- 
ordination to some principles of action. The popular idea attached to 
this term as employed in the State, the Church, the family, and the school, 
implies the transgression of law, and the subsequent vindication of that 
law by punishment. In a higher sense, discipline pre-supposes soma 
moral weakness, and is exercised for the regulation and development of 
the heart. In the State, the subject of government is considered as a 
' citizen, already fixed or matured in character: to him, law is applied as a 
restraint. In the school and family, he is a pupil, in whom character 
is to be formed, and who, therefore, needs law as an exponent of riisht 
■ principle and a means of sound culture. Discipline in school should^ 
\ therefore, cultivate as well as restrain. It should be addressed to tha 
'.Jb**»*^,^well as applied to the outward conduct. , . It , is in ..tjbis- <•*«*•' 

Cfim msthod* 

2. We have already distinguished between that kind of discipline whidi 
simply inflicts punbbmmt upon the offender, and that which may be ccm»- 
sidered as a moral process, to which all pupils are alike subject, and 
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wliich tends to the derelopment of ohanteter; either good or bad. Coa- 
tinuing our obserrations upon disciplioe in this liitter sense, we add ft 
!bw general reflections upon that method of gorerning the joung, which 
from the sentiments appealed to, and the dfeets produced upon character, 
wo would denominate the selfish. 

Obedience may be prompted by aay of the rarious sentiments or pas- 
sions of the human heart; but tha;t whieh is most directly appealed to, 
and ttnder the influence of wlach the child most generally obeys, gives 
diaracter to his obedience, and in the end becomes a fixed and well de- 
yeloped principle of his life. It is not the code itself, therefore, but the 
principle from which the code is obeyed, that determines whether the dis- 
cipline be servile or selfirii, m<wal or religious. Teachers cannot, there- 
fore, be too careful and disoriminating in presenting to pupils what are 
denominated incentiTCs to obedienee. We have known entire dasset 
stimulated to intense study by inoontives, which* in the end, proved al" 
most ruinous to the heart, thon^ they induced a species of briHiancy, and 
some erudition. The head nmy thus bo educated, naib only to the neglect 
of the heart, but even at the sacrifice of its best and noblest principles. 
We have seen a mother bribe ft covetous b<^ to give aJms---one of Heftv- 
en's own beautiful laws-^y the promise of a reward in kind, of double 
value, and then in her weakness call the bargenn ''charity." Ohildren's 
prayers are sometimes bought with whis^es, tops and trinkets. The Bi- 
ble is often read for wages— sometimes servilely, by compulsion. Many 
ft lesson has been prepared under the stimulus of a jealous hate or an 
ungenerous ambition to displace an equal or superior from some miscalled 
post of honor. Parents, as weU as teachers, sometimes fan the fires of a 
passion whoso destructive nature they little understand, and whose sub« 
sequent influence on the life and character of their <^dren attests the 
wonderful susceptibility of the young heart to disciplinary culture. 
There is not an outward act o£ obedienco«-4here is not an external form 
of virtue or of piety whose performance may not be induced by an appeal 
to sentiments that should be repressed rather than developed. 

As teachers, we can l^slate only for the body, for the outward oon- 
dnot of the pupil; yet we can so direct the stimulating appliances of dis- 
cipline that we may cause the worst prinmples to spring up in the heart 
and assume for a while the disguise ^ the fidrest behavior. But the 
time will come when these external restrmnts of the law will be removed, 
and then the ambitious, the vain, the jealous, or the selfish spirit, already 
fostered and strengthened by the i^pfianoes of & misguided dlscipUnOi 
will seek to employ itself in its own proper forms of foDy or of vice. 

If, in these judgments, we ezamiae tiie usual incentives by which the 
young are sometimes influenced at school and in the family, we shall find 
I fear, many things to condemn. The true educator looks beyond the ex- 
ternal life enacted day by day around him; fixes his disoerning eye on 
the spirit within, and makes that, in all its wonderful departments of 
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will, thought and sentiment; the object of his onltare and instruction. It 
is the soul itself that he woald lay hold upon; and, almost ignoring ont- 
ward forms, he would mould and fashion, train and inyigorate the subtile, 
spiritual elements of that inner and mysterious life, whose form is a» a 
yapor, but whose essence can never die. 

We haye said that in scholastic and parental gOTemment the law is 
one thing, and the appliances used to secure obedience to that law, another. 
The discipline is servile when these appliances are addressed mainly to 
fear, and selfish wh^i addressed solely to desire. These two principle»-^ 
fear and desire — occupy the lower department of human affection, look» 
ing the one to the evil that is to be avoided, and the other to some sensi* 
ble good to be enjoyed. These desires of the young heart are so many 
and so various in kind, that it would be almost impracticable to enumer- 
ate the different arts and devices which an ingenious teacher may employ, 
in order to bring about an outward compliance with law. 

Let us suppose, for illustration, that he has enacted and formally an* 
nounced the rules and regulations of his school; and to prevent the plea 
of ignorance or forgetfulness, he has posted his statutes on wall and 
door, so that the urchin that runs may read. This is the first step in 
government. So far it is, however, merely declaratory of the teacher's 
will — ^prescriptive of the student's conduct. The work of legislation is 
finished, the statute-book is written. To induce obedience is the next 
care of the teacher. This he may undertake to do, as an executive minis- 
ter, by punishment alone; in which case he deals with the offender only, 
and leaves the rest of his subjects to the salutary influence of his exam- 
ple. But in the higher character of a disciplinarian, he makes his laws 
the exponents of correct principles for all classes of his pupils ; and he 
accordingly introduces and constantly applies various incentives by which 
their hearts are always addressed, cultivated, and enlisted. The inven- 
tion and use of these appliances is the most delicate and difficult branch 
of the art of discipline. He accordingly determines in his own mind what 
sentiments he will appeal to, and they shall be addressed in order to se- 
cure the observance of his rules. Does he so administer that terror or 
fear becomes the mainspring of obedience ? If so, the discipline is serv- 
ile, as already shown. Does he appeal to ambition exclusively, to the 
love of praise, to pride, to avarice, or to emulation ? If so, his discipline 
constantly, rapidly, and fearfully strengthens the worst form of selfish- 
ness. Here the teacher may play the part of an irresponsible tyrant, a 
petty diplomatist, or the skillful disciplinarian. And here the great 
agency is set on foot by which character, either good or bad, is formed 
for time and for eternity. Let not the teacher, then, overlook the vast 
importance of incentives as a means of constant culture of the heart. 
Let him remember that, though his laws may enjoin every virtuous and 
becoming action, yet he may, by the method of his discipline, interest 
even the most vicious sentiments in the forms of obedience. He that in* 
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AaG6B a pupil to atadj, by merely feediilg his love of praise, nurtures 
vanity as well as learning. He that buys a child's charities, makes him 
selfish rather than kind. He that applauds a child on its knees, steals its 
heart from God. He that proposes a feast to the boy that shall conquer 
bis spirit, will as often reward a glutton as a hero. 

I would not be understood as condemning every appliance that may be 
directed to these natural sentiments of the human heart; but is a matter 
of the first importance to determine how &r they should mingle with the 
general motives of conduct, and what extent they may be safely appealed 
to in support of any given law, and in the government of any particular 
individual. Hereafter, under other heads, we propose to discuss, less 
negatively, the general principles of sound discipline as a means of moral 
and religious culture. W. 



ROCK COUNTY TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

PROCESDINOS OF THX FIRST RSOULAR MEMTINO. 

Thx Association convened in the Seminary building, at Evans ville, at 7 
o'clock on Wednesday evening, January 18th, 1860, and was called to 
order by the President, Rev. W. C. Whitford, of Milton, 

The exercises were opened with prayer by the Rev. Mr. Morehouse, who 
also welcomed the teachers on behalf of the citizens of Evansville. 

The President briefly responded in behalf of the Association. 

E. Searing, of Union, was then introduced, and proceeded to address 
tiio AsEOciation upon the subject: ''How we should teach, and whom." 

Brief remarks were then made by Prof. C. H. Allen, and Prof. J. L. 
Pickard, State Superintendent. 

Only one member of the Committee on Constitution being present, the 
President appointed J. M. Treat, of Evansville, and E. Searing to fill 
the vacancies. 

The Chairman of the Executive Committee being absent, D. Y. Kilgore 
was appointed to act in his place. 

Adjourned till 9 o'clock a.m., Thursday. 

ThursdaTi Jan. 19, 9 o'clock. 

Session opened with prayer by the President, and with singing. 
The minutes of the organization meeting at Milton were read and ap- 
proved. 
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The Asflodation ilieii Iktened to an address from the President, Prof. 
Whitford, on the subject ^* The Studies taught^ and Traits of Oharactor 
fbrmed in oar Schools/' ^ 

S. S. Wallihany of Milton^ frtnn the Committee on Constitution, repor- 
ted the following, the articles of whidi were takea up soparatel/ and 
adopted: — 

OOMSTITUf lOfif. 

Akticu 1 —Ibis MaociOion ibaU b« ealled the Bock County T¥ickeff AMooiaUcmt and 
sbtll bare for its obj^ ct tbe mutual improyainaiit of its members, amd tbe adTancement of ptb- 
lio eduoatlon thronghout the county. 

IAt. 2.— Tbe AsMclation aball eenslet of Teachers residing in this evimfy, any one of when 
may become a member by signing the CSonstitution and paying a fee of twenty^Ore cents. Hon- 
•rary members may be elected at any annual meeting. 

AsT. 8.~The officers of this Association shall be a President, two Tioe Presidents, a Secretary, 
a Treasnrer, and a Foard of fire caunelUors, who with the President and Secretary, shall consti- 
tute an Xzecutive Committee, any three of whom shall constitute a quorum;— to be elected by 
ballot at each annual meeting. 

AsT. 4.— The duties of the President, Tioe Presidents, Secretary, a&d Treasurer shall be such 
•8 pertain to the same offices in similar Associations. 

AxT. 6«— The Executive Oommittee shall arrange business Ibr the annual meetings, and all 
other meetings, procure lecturers Ibr the same, and, through the Seeratsry of the assoo^ctfon, 
who shall be eK-qffUio their Secretary, conduct snob conespondenoe as may be deemed adrlsa- 
ble. They shall alBO haTe power to call special meetings of the Aaodation, to fill all yacancies 
occurring in the offices, and shall make to the AMOcilttion an annual repor t of their proceed- 
ings. 

Ant. 6.— The annual meeting shall be held at such time and place an the SxecutiTe Oonunit- 
tee may designate, and any fire members who irtiall meet at a regular or special meeticg shall 
oonstitvte a quorum ftr the traasactioB of bnsteciek 

Art. 7 —This Constitution may be amended at any annual meeting of the Association, by a 
tote of two thirds of the members present. 

The Exocutive Committee then reported a programme of exercises for 
the day. 

Voted that the Association adjourn on Friday afternoon. 

About fifty names of those wishing to become members of the Associ- 
ation were then enrolled; and ten persons elected as honorary members. 

After a recess of ten minutes, J. L. Pickard, State Superintendent, 
requested the teachers of the county who were present to report concern- 
ing the condition of tlieir schools, character of school houses, interest and 
Tisits of parents, etc., and especially concerning the district libraries. 

These reports having occupied the remainder of the forenoon, the Asso* 
dation adjourned till 2 o'clock p.m. 
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Thubsdat, 2 o'clock p.k. 

Called to order bj the President. 

A. H. Lewis^ of Miltoo; read an essay upon the sabjecti '* Why we 
Teach." 

Prof. Allen then conducted a class exerciBe in Geogri^hy. 

Miss Carrie S. Barnham^ of Evansville, then read an essay entitled, 
" Character." 

A si>irited discussion then ensued upon the following question presented 
by Prof. Allen: " Whereas the State proyides for the free education of 
all children within her limits^ therefore, resolved that it is the duty of the 
State, by suitable laws, to compel parents and guardians to educate the 
children committed to their dure^" Dis<mssion postponed. 

Adjourned till 7 o'clock. 

TstiRSDAT Evening, 7 o'clock. 

Association called to order by the President. Exercises opened with 
prayer by the Rev. Mr. Starr. 

Prof. Allen then proceeded to deliver an address upon " The Irrepress- 
ible Conflict " — between knowledge and ignorance. 

Prof. Pickard, the State Superintendent, was then introduced, and ad- 
dressed the Association and people upon the duties of parents in relation 
to common schools. 

On motion, the vote previously taken to adjourn on Friday afternoon, 
was reconsidered, and adjournment deferred till evening, that the Associa- 
ti<m might hear an address from Mr. Kilgore. 

After singing, the Association acljoumed to 9 o'clock Friday morning. 

Friday Morning, Jan. 20th. 

After the usual opening exercises, the Association proceeded to the 
electicm of officers. Messrs. C. H. Campbell and S. B. Wheeler appointed 
tellers. 

On motion of J. M. Treat, the order of business was suspended, and 
J. n. Taggart appointed Treasurer j^ro tern,, to take fees of members be- 
fore voting. 

The Association then proceeded to ballot for officers, with the foBowing 
result: President, Rev. W. 0. Whitford, Milton ; 1st Yice President, 
D. T. Kilgore, EvansviUe; 2d Vice President, D. H. K. Whitcomb, Union; 
Secretary C. H. Cronk, Footville; Treasurer, S. S. WaJlihan, Milton. 

On motion, Messrs. E. B. Harvey, G. M. Guernsey, and B. M. Rowley, 
were appointed as a committee to nominate Councillors. 
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S. S. Wallihan, of Milton, then read an essay entitled '^ Behind the 
Scenes." 

The Committee on Councillors reported the following names: G. M. 
Gaernsey, A. 0. Warner, Chas. H. Campbell, A. T. Bridgeman, A. H* 
Lewis. Beport accepted, and the persons nominated were duly elected. 

Prof. Alien then gaye a short address on the true method of teaching 
grammar. 

Mr. H. D. Cox followed on the subject of Penmanship. 

The Association then proceeded to discuss the following question, pre- 
sented by Mr. Whitcomb: " Besolved, that all communication in school 
ought to be prohibited in the hours of study." 

After a brief debate the discussion was postponed, owing to ar- 
rangements on the part of the citizens of Eransville to give the members 
and attendants of the Association a sleigh-ride, to escort part way home 
the members of the Milton delegation, who were obliged to leave; and 
after a happy response to the proposition by Prof. Whitford on behalf of 
the AssociatiCn, on motion, adjourned to three o'clock p.m. 



Fridat, 3 o'clock, p.m. 

Association convened. Mr. Rilgore in the chair. 

C. H. Cronk, of Footville, delivered a brief sub-lecture on ancient and 
modern educational advantages. 

E. Searing made a few remarks upon the subject of teaching arithmetic^ 
and the necessity of full and careful explanation, by the teacher, of the 
reasons that underlie its rules. 

Mr. Kilgore spoke at some length on the true method of teaching read- 
ing, and gave some illustrations, and answered some questions. 
^ Adjourned tiU 7 o'clock. 

Fridat Evening, 7 o'clock. 

Called to order by Mr. Kilgore. Exercises opened with prayer by Rev 
Mr. Foote, of Evansville. 

Mr.Wallihan, from the Committee on Resolutions, reported the follow- 
ing, which were adopted: — 

Wh'BIAB, We belienre the noble ejttem of free lohoole of onr State underlies the proeperitjr of 
all our cMl and religiouiinBtitationsi and wheieM the important Yocation of teacher h«a do- 
Tolyed upon ns, therefore 

Sesohed, That we wUl go forth in the tme epirlt of that calling, endeavoring, by all honor»- 
ble meant, Boitably to lOMtaln Its dignity and ftalfiU the important tnut it Impoies. 

That any syetem of instraotion whieh does not aim at heart cnltnre. and the formation of tr«e 
character, is not worthy the name of •dncatlon. 
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SliAt it it OM of the high««t (l«U«« of the teacher to ondcftTor to »wake i a maoh greater in- 
wreit in the minds of parente on the subject of physical trj^ining, which shall Inclnde regular 
and sjs:eaiatic physical exercises; the locaticn and beantifying of grounds for school parpoaea, 
and the better coDStraction, rentllatlon and fhmtohing of ihe sehoolromn. 

That the practice of keeping young children in the school room more than three hours a day 
is a murdersoma ona,and ought to be diseontinued. 

That in the Wisconsin Journal of Sduoation we have an importaat auxiliary in our worky 
and ft is the duty of teachers togiye it a wide droulatiou. ^ 

That 10 those who^ in condnotiag the kading exercises of the aasociation» hate «o ably con- 
tributed to iti interact and instruotircnoss, we tenderour hearty thanks. 

That we, who hare so heartily eqjoyed it, higlily appreciate the noble hsarted hospitality ex- 
tended to us by the citizens of STansTillOi and assure them that they shall ever be held in 
grateful lemembrance. 

That the tnanks of the Assoc! tlon are due to the Principal, Teachers, and Trustees of the 
Sransyille Seminary for the flree um of their building, and for their earnest endeayors to ren- 
d«r its present session pleasant, interesting, and prolltabie. 

That the Seeratary be requested to transmit copies of the prooeedings of this meeting of tha 
Aisodatfon to the JanesrUle Geaette and Free Press, Beloit Herald and Thnetf, Madison State 
Journal, and the Wisconsin Jonrnal of Xducation- 

In addition to the abore regular report, the Coninittee submitted the 
following "irregular" resolution: — 

That t le ** authors " and ** InstigMtors " f the excellent stighride tendered to the members 
aiid attendanis of the assocLition on Friday afternoon, ought to bo " indicced" as unccmmonly 
good drirers, as «hole hearted fellows, worthy ot an oyster supper at some future day, and that 
they may expect the ''punishment" of being long remembered by those upon whom their 
** depredations " were oomnsitted. 

Voted that the Executive Committee be instructed to call the next 
annual meeting in September. 

B. Y. Kilgore, of Eyansville then proceeded to deliver the dosing ad- 
dress; urging the importance of the teacher's work, and the necessity for 
a thorough preparation by those who assume its responsibilities. 

Otk motion, the Association adjourned sine die. 

E. Sbaeing, Secretary. W. C. Whitfobd, President. 



"STRAINING AT A GNAT AND SWALLOWING A CAMEL." 

At the commencement of a recitation a boy comes to his teacher and 
says: '' My father was sick last evenings and I had more than usual to 
do; I have been unable to learn all of my lesson. I hoped to learn it this 
morning; but have not had time. Will you please excuse my lesson to-day 
sir ? and I will make it up as soon as I can." The teacher who wishes to 
impress upon the minds of his scholars the importance of performing the 
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tasks assigned them^ and the impropriety of asking for an excuse^ replies: 
'' You mast get time. If it is necessary to sit up all night you must do 
it. The lesson I give you must be learned at all hazards. You may 
receive a check and remain after school and learn your lesson." 

A classmate, who had been watching with interest the result of this 
appeal, was more shrewd than his companion, and concluded to try an- 
other tack, for he had been off skating all the eyoning before and had not 
learned his lesson. So he asked the one next to him to tell him such parts 
of his lesson as he could not recite, and, keeping his fingers between the 
leaves so that jie might peep in occasionally, managed to guess out most 
of his lesson. When the report was taken he answered, — " Perfect," — 
and was marked accordingly, while his classmate, whose father was sick, 
was marked unprepared. 

The boy who was truthful, honest, and did the best he could, received 
a check and a reproof, was marked unprepared in his lesson and detained 
after school, while the other, who had not looked at his lesson till he came 
to recite, who disobeyed his teacher by communicating, deceived in recit- 
ing, and gave in a false report, was marked perfect both in recitation and 
deportment. 

Again; it is composition day. Mary, who composes easily, and writes 
rapidly, has stolen time from her lessons in school to scribble off four 
pages; while Sarah, who is not so good in composing, or so rapid in wri- 
ting, spent four hours of Saturday in hard work upon her composition 
and has not succeeded in writing quite a page. Kate has borrowed one 
of her friend's old exercises and copied it off neatly. They are all handed 
in, examined and marked, Mary 18, Kate 20, and Sarah but 6, while eihe 
is requested to re-write and lengthen her exercise. 

It is the usual time for declamation, and Master H., who is naturally 
bold and memorizes easily, has committed a long declamatory piece, and 
with a forward ur steps up before the school and rehearses his piece i^ith* 
out faltering or hesitation; while Master B., who is naturally diffident 
and retiring, has, with twice the exertion of his schoolmate, learned a 
short piece. He goes tremblingly upon the stage, and recites liesita- 
tingly, and as some of the scholars smile and laugh, he finally l>reak8 
down entirely. 

He receives reproof, and Master H. praise. 

Again: it is recess and the scholars are upon the play ground. James 
in his eagerness to catch the ball, with which they are playing, steps 
over the bounds and is reported for transgressing the rules of the Bcliool. 
William is in another part of the yard, busily engaged in trying to excite 
ft quarrel between two little boys, and finally succeeds in getting -tliexn to 
•blows. 
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The little bojB are pamshed for qaarrellmg» while the one who pro- 
voked the quarrel goes unreproyed. 

At the close of school the scholars are requested to report commuiuca* 
tion. An honest scholar^ who accidentally smiled to another before he 
thought of ity reported communication, receiyed a check for it and was 
detained, while a deceitful scholar, who had played and communicated 
wheneyer he could do so without being obseryed, reported no communica- 
tion and was marked accordingly. 

Thus, day after day, honesty and truthfuhiess reeeiye checks and re- 
proof, while deceitfulness, lying, profanity, and many other real sins, go 
unpunished and unrebuked. 

Do we not as teachers too often ^' strain at a gnat and swallow a 
camel ?" Do we not, in dealing with our scholars, look more to the oat- 
ward act than to the motive which prompts it 7 Do we not often make 
more ado, and punish with greater severity, things which simply annoy 
us, or some disobedience to the rules of school, than we do actual wicked- 
ness and disobedience of God's law ? Ought this so to be ? What kind 
of citizens will such a course make t 

Let us rather attend to the " weightier matters of the law,'' even if we 
flomotimes leave the other undone. 



CLOUD CASTLES. 

Ah I the castles I am building 

In the rosy sunset sky I 
Spires grow bright with Fancy's gilding. 

Turrets rise serene and high, 

Baonerets of silken tissue 

Float high o'er the sunny wall, 
And their shadows on the greensward 

Like a golden glory fall 

On these banners gleams a watchword, 
Floating out upon the breeze, — 

Love— that watch-word— «weet its influence, 
Like the breath of summer f 
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''LoTe-in-IdleneBS " the castle 
Far within yon -purple dondf, 
Where I haste in darkened moments 
When cares oompass me in crowds. 

In and out beneathi tiie arches^ 
BMj wander summer airs^ 

Burdened with no sound' of iraflingi 
Which the earth-wind eyer bean. 

Kot a sobbiag, aghing cadence — 
Not a low or restless moan, 

Poes the wind*sprite in my castle 
Mingle in its cheeiy tone. 

But a music glad and gleesome 
Whilu^ my sad soul from pain, 

Idke the weird tone of the wind-harp, 
Or the fiedl of summer rain. 

There no shadows mark the hours — 
There 's no ^'^oon-mark on the floor ; 

Dials haye I, but of flowers. 
And the night comes neyer more. 

Friends I loyed, ah, well and truly, 
Who haye only "gone before "— 

Gk>ne beyond the silent riyer, 
To a happier, ilurer shore, 

Meet me in ray cloud-land castle, 
Walk withm it, dothed hi white. 

And thek focas smile, illumined 
With a patient holy light 

Eyes that long haye slumbered sweetly 
'Neath the daisies pure and white, 

Meet mine own in silent rapture, 
Neyer more to weep, good night — 

Hands are clasped and low words spoken 
With the loyed of long ago — 

Wandering in sunny meadows^ 
Meadows flower-decked and low. 
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Thus do we oomnrane together^ 
TUl I feel tbe weight of cm 
Lifted from my burdened spirit— 
** Building casdee in the air." 

Though on earth we own no castles — 

Own no acres broad and fkir, 
None shall e'er dispute our titles 

To the broad domains of air. 

There we reign, with freedom fayored 

As no earthly kings may be, 
Our true subjects plot no treason, 

Questioning not, they bow the knee. 

Ye who in the courts of Mammon 

Keyer tread this bioad domain-*- 
Never know " surcease of sorrow "— 

Never find release from pain— 

Leave the murk and dust of cities, 

Leave the hot and crowded mart. 
Prompted by your foeHer nature, 

Seek a nobler, better part 

Bevel in fiu* realms of beauty, 

Carried in your lofty flight 
Far beyond earths jarring turmoil 

Into avenues of light 

From your sad souls shall be lifted, 

Softly, Bursi^, unawaras, 
AH their burdened, sobbing sorrow, 

All their wdght of weary cares. 

Whitbwatbb, Jan. 15. 1859. Nsran Bowutn. 



WINDSOR TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Ths WiadscHT (Dane Coiuity) Teaohere' Aisooiaiaoii held a MMum •* 
the school hoaae in District No. 8, Windsor, Saturday, Feb. 4th. 
Teachers were present from this and adjoibing towns. 
The meeting was called to order by Mr. Powell, Vice President <tf the 
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Afliociation, who briefly stated the objeots of the meetings and invited all 
teachers present to participate in the exercises. He then introduced Prof. 
C. H. Allen^ of Madison, and J. T. Lovewel], of the Madison High School, 
who were to conduct the exercises. 

The day was accupied in a class drill, and discussions of questions per- 
tuning to the Theory and Practice of Teaching, in which teachers and 
citizens participated. 

In the eyening Messrs. Allen and Loyewell fayored the Association 
with addresses upon the wants and capabilities of our public schools. 

The following resolutions were adopted, and the meeting adjourned: 

JZMoIo^, Ibftt thil iDMtiDg of the AMociatioo bu been highly gratifying to our feelingt m 
tiMlwrii, in thai it hat itraigth«n«d the bond that Mndi na together aa eo-worken in the great 
eania of edooatlim, and baa raaawed and deepened the deiire to beoome capable^ boneet, and 
eacneat laboren in the intereatlng field for Intellcetnal and moni improrement ubicb Uea b^ 
fore na in oar oonunon loboola. 

Se§oio^ Thai the thanka of the A«MMiation be heartily proffered toMeam. AUenand hof- 
well, who bare aiBisted and benefitted na ao mndi bj their adrioe, eympath j, and inatmction. 

Beiolfoed, That a copy of tbcae proceedln ge be f^imldied the Jonmal of Sdneation for pnb- 



Otis Remick, Secretary/. S. W. Powill, Vice Prest 



MORAL AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 

''He that oppoaea moral and rellgiona inatmction in oar iohooli ia a Tirtnal enemy to htm- 
self, to the world, and to God. When the world ia fully enlightened it will thraat aoch an one 
from aociety, even m Yalaan waa thrnst from HeaTen for deibnding wickedneBa^-.il. JHokeft 
Opening Addtut &4/br« 1h6 State Teacher^ AMtoeiatton, at MoMaon, 

We cannot conceiye how any person having read the sentences which 
precede the above quotation could have been so soured; but Mr. B. O. 
Zastrow Kussow seems to think it worthy of the following words : ''What 
a mass of bigoted inhumanity." He seems to expect a less severe judg- 
ment. Well; ''Blessed are the merciful." 

In making the remark so much objected to> I had in view the time when 
men should in a greater degree appreciate the worth of the immortal mind. 
NoW| we do not regard a Hottentot^ or any human being who neglects to 
clothe the body, as worthy to be in our presence, and we look for the day 
when the truly enlightened will thus regard one who refuses or neglects 
to clothe the mind with its most needed habilimentS; morality and 
leHgLon. 



MORAL AND BBLIGIOUS IKSTEUCTION. 2SZ 

Mr. KaBsow has taken the terms moral and religious^ and; contrary to 
common courtesy in discussion; given them a meaning widely differing 
from their use in our address, from which we take the following : '< We 
ask not for sectarianism — ^it is the bane of true morality and religion.*' 
Also: ^' It is that religious morality which acts in every action, breathes 
in every breath, lives in every life; that which, from its abundance in the 
heart, flows in every vein, and lends its sweet and benign influence all 
around, that should adorn the teacher's instruction; nor should the word 
of God or prayer be wanting. Tho teacher has an almost ever-ready op- 
portunity to instruct children in the wisdom and goodness of God. 
When he speaks of the structure of the organs of speech, and the vari- 
ous sounds of the human voice; when he exhibits the symmetry, strength 
and manifest wisdom in the human frame; when he points to the trees, 
and their green leaves and fruits, to the corn and grass, vines and flow, 
ers, * * * * how can he refrain from pointing with delight to the 
God that dwells in all." These quotations will serve to show what we 
mean by morality and religion. 

Mr. Kussow has undertaken to give religion the widest possible scope, 
and make sectarianism co-existent and in all respects co-extensive with it, 
as will appear from the following quotations: '< Religion always refers to 
a certain creed which a certain portion of mankind has about a Supreme 
Being, or God." "Religion embraces only those who participate in the 
same creed, or idea of God." " But every religion, compared with other 
religions, is sectarian." He also declares, virtually, that any views dif- 
fering from tho belief of the Pagan and the Atheist would be sectarian; 
a'so, that all prayer is necessarily sectarian, and therefore unconstitutional 
and unlawful in our national assemblies and public schools. Again, he 
says *' At length religious instruction can be given by any teacher, but 
according to his special religious creed, except he be a hypocrite, or, what 
is the same, 'a knave, and is, therefore, sectarian any way; thus constitu- 
tions and statutes forbid the same." 

Perhaps I might have hoped "a less severe judgment." " Blessed are 
the merciful I " 

Although Mr. Kussow has by no means met us upon our definition of 
sectariai^ism, nor in any manner met our arguments showing the necessity 
of moral and religious instruction, yet he has entered upon ground that 
we claim, and we shall contest the point with him, and see who will hold it. 

His design in making religion and sectarianism co-existent and co-ex- 
tensive must be evident to every reader, for, having once established the 
point it appears evident to him that he can call to his aid the constitutio 
and, while purging us of sectarianism, blot out religion. 
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Has the day oome when men will aaj, '' io the mountaimi and rooks, 
fall on us and hide us from the &ee of him that sitteth on the throne.'' 
** Are they now to bef^n to hide themselves in the dens and in the rocks 
of the mountains V* Are we to hide from youth every idea of the Su- 
preme Being T Are we to shut out all that tells of God 7 Then ihecB 
must be a revolution. To what end t Why, that we awake to duty, that 
we look no more towards heaven, nor mention the name of God in the 
presence of children, that we banish all that tells of his presence, his 
power, wisdom, and goodness, that we obey the laws and constitution. 
If our opponent rightly expounds the laws, all are disobedient, even to 
Nature herself, all bni the Atheist and, perchance the Pagan* 

Hear now a well known truth:-— 

<* Lo^ thtt poor Indian, whoM nntntored mind 
Bom God in the elondi, ud beart him in the wind.** 

Now, let us vary these lines for another truth: — 

Lo, the poor Atheiet, whote nntntored eonl 

Nor Mes Ood in the clonde, nor hears him in the gale. 

Banish the clouds, hush the winds, bid JSolus shut them up in their 
dungeon cave, hold fast the lightnings, let not the thunders utter their 
voice, swallow up the sea, darken the sun and moon, hurl the stars 
from their thrimes, for, at morning dawn, at noon, at twilight eve, 
at dead of night they continue to whisper to the Ind^an^ *' There is 
a God," and to the enlightened they cry with a loud voice, '' There is 
a God," to children they say, ** There is a God." When Galileo was 
asked if he believed in a God, he says, picking up a straw, ''Had I never 
seen anything else, I should know there U a God." Bum the straws, 
wither the flowers, hush the voice, darken the eye. Why should all these 
ocmspire to disturb the conscienoe of the Atheist in this land of religious 
liberty, and render their houses separate a day's journey. But hold, says 
our opponent, we object to nothing but the voice. Yes, let all nature speak, 
bnt let not the voice repeat the sound. Sure, 

" What cannot he enred 
M n»t be endnred." 

Happy thought I spirit of concession I At this point we imagine the 
following question: If Nature is so true to her author, and has so many 
voices, why ask another ? 

Nature speaks to the man of the forest, and he calls the voice the Great 
Spirit; but his knowledge of God is still very imperfect; he sees him as 
through a glass, darkly; and, receiving his morals and reli^on in the 
same manner, they are alike imperfect. '' Man by wisdom knows not 
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God," but, through roTolation God becomes a realky in the mind; and his 
goodness, might, wisdom, and all his attri bates become known, and morals 
and religion are in themselves perfected. 

Now. let us consider where we stand. Mr. Kussow, under no condition, 
will permit us to giye, in our schools, any religious instruction, or idea 
about a Supreme Being, or God, drawn either from nature or revelation, 
but requires us to teach morals, though our moral code must be drawn 
entirely from Nature, of necessity, as he will not allow revelation. Then 
every man to his own god; he that will not have revelation shall not have 
it, no, never. Let the finger of scorn and contempt be pointed at the 
plagiarist who purloins from the Bible a code of morals, or a system of 
religion, andpahns it <^ upon the world as a production of his own 
brain. Our customs, manners, morals^ and laws are all much affected by 
Holy Writ. A great majority of our youth learn from parents, ministers, 
teachers, papers, and books, the Word of Qod. Our moral code is taken 
from the tables of stone and from the sacred teachings heard from the base 
of a mountain in the Holy Land. Oar laws are made within the hearing 
of prayer, and every oath is given in the name of God. 
' Then away I We protest against gleaning morals from a Bible land ; 
take not a word or thought from the codes of enlightened America or 
Europe; go not to Jerusalem; stop not in all Palestine; ask not ancient 
Greece and Rome, for they saw the light from Palestine, and the Jew was 
there, and was accustomed to repeat the treasures and maxims of the 
sacred prophets, for '^ Plato says what he and the Greeks in general knew 
of the gods they learned of the Israelites; ask not Oonfucius, for he was 
a great traveler, and traveled mostly in search of moral precepts, and he 
could not have returned from his long journeys in the West without im- 
buing his garments with holy fire; nor look to Egypt till her darkness 
fully come, nor search where has been heard the voice of the missionary, 
but go into the midst of the unknown sea, where the sound of prayer has 
never been heard, nor the light of revelation gleamed; go to the wilds <^ 
the north, or to the bleak heights of Patagonia ; to Ethiopia before she 
stretches forth her hand to God; go, finally, and search '< in the dens and 
and rocks of the mountain " and bring us nature's pore code, not irritten 
mid the thunderings, smoke, and fire of Sinai, by the finger of God, but 
written by the wild shriek of a forest savage upon the hollow vdnd. Go, 
bring that << complex of all virtues." 

When this compendium of all goodness is produced, will it please all 
men 7 It is not a supposablc case. Is it just to ask a class of people to 
pay for instructing their children in a code of morals in which they do 
not believe ? 
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Again, suppose Mr. Kassow will permit us to draw our morals from the 
best codes of our own Bible land; shall we say it is wrong to murder, 
to steal, to lie, to defraud, to gamble, to sell intoxicating drinks, to play 
at billiards or at cards, to dance, to use profane language, to violate the 
Sabbath, to hold slayes, etc. Haye not slaveholders rights, have not non. 
slaveholders rights, have not gamblers rights, have not liquor dealers 
rights, and pleasure seekers ? In this country, where the freedom of con- 
science is guaranteed to all, are we not bound to grant all their opinions 
and teach to suit all. But Mr. Eussow says morals should be taught, and 
also claims that in religious matters a teacher cannot instruct contrary to 
his creed, unless he be a knave or a hypocrite; and this last remark will, 
of course, apply to giving moral instruction. Now, what shall be done. 
Oh, says Mr. K., we cannot expect to please all. Very well, another 
happy thought. Perhaps we shall not be obliged, on all points, to suit 
Atheists and Pagans. That we need not come under the head of knaves 
and hypocrits we must, of course, teach our own views of morality; 
therefore, what shall we do who have received our moral instruction from 
the Bible ? Of course, teach it. Well then, we may carry the Bible to 
school in our heads, but not in our hands, and thus use it as a text-book 
of morals. How shall wo avoid the conclusion, unless we import teachers 
from Oceanica or Patagonia T 

May we introduce into our schools the studies of mathematics and the 
natural sciences 7 Mathematics has so enlarged the views of man, has 
entered so deep into the works of creation that we are much strengthened 
thereby in the belief of the omnipotence of the Creator. The natural 
sciences have so exhibited to the mind of man the skill, goodness, and 
manifest design in creation, that he is constrained to cry out, '' Sure, 
there is a God," a skillful, contriving, all- wise, almighty being. Na- 
ture, aided by mathematics and the natural sciences, has so scattered the 
army of Atheists that it is two days journey from house to house. Oaght 
not these subjects to be driven from our schools ? Have we a right to do 
indirectly what we would not do directly. They are not religious subjects 
but they affect us religiously. Have not Atheists and Pagans rights ? 
An Atheist sends his cherished offspring to a public school, an unsuspect- 
ing child. He studies mathematics, natural history, astronomy. He 
discovers manifest wisdom and dssign in all things. He gazes with won^ 
der upon the beauty of the human eye, with wonder upon the insect that 
crawls at his feet, with amazement upon the heavens. His view is en- 
larged, his mind elevated. At last he sees Galileo's straw, and declares, 
'' There is a God," and thus brings shame and sorrow to the gray hairs of 
his Atheistic father. So the Pagan who is severely taxed for the snpj)ort 
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of a public school finds bis children have left the ancient faith and have 
thrown their idols to the moles and bats. 

We imagine Mr. Eussow says here, " It is to be regretted, but the cir- 
cumstances of the case demand the sacrifice; we cannot please all.'' Bat 
are you not now satisfied, since we allow you the Toices of Nature, the 
power of science, and the head and heart full of Biblical morality. All 
this is good, and he is kind and conceding, but we would ask one more 
favor, a great favor, and then some small favors. What we have now 
received is sufficient to destroy Atheism and Paganism, and expel it from 
the heart, but it is hot sufficient to implant in its place the true worship 
of God, and engraft in it the elements of real life and peace. It is one 
thing to eradicate the old tree, and quite another to plant the new. 

We now ask the privilege to carry with us into the school a head and 
heart full of the religion of nature and revelation, with various and nu- 
merous assistants, and to deal out at proper seasons and on proper 
occasions of this abundance under the law, and according to the consti- 
tution, as the laws and constitution are evidently understood by the 
people, and as they were understood by their makers. 

Then first: Shall we be allowed these various and numerous aids? If 
not, what shall be done with Sanders' spelling book, the elementary, with 
children's primers, first, second, third, fourth, and fifth readers. All 
these, probably, without exception, direct the child's mind to God, and 
nearly all contain numerous extracts and quotations from the Bible, and, 
of course, must be sectarian ? What must be done with Paley's Natural 
Theology ? it is one of the natural sciences, it dissects natural objects, 
the eye, the ear, the organs of speech, exhibits the wonders in the world 
of insects, and points to the magnificence of the heavens, and shows the 
singular contrivances, the manifest wisdom and design in all things, and 
draws the *' inevitable conclusion " that there must be a great first cause 
which ho calls God. What shall we do with Cutter's and Lambert's 
physiology s, with Burritt's astronomy, with Cowdrey's and Willard's 
moral lessons, and, in fact, with all moral and mental science, with Web- 
ster's Dictionary, for in it are nuinerous direct quotations from the 
Scriptures, and, although quoted for a scientific purpose, children might 
read them for a religious purpose. What shall be done with a great ma- 
jority of histories, for all these point to Heaven, all more or less frequently 
draw the ''inevitable conclusion. And again, all these are used in our 
schools somewhere from the first primary to the university. It is evident 
what must be done. Mr. Kussow must send out his pupils of philosoph- 
ical mind, so skilled in puzzles and unconstitutionalities, and cause them 
to go through the land from Eastport to San Francisco, and rouse thepeo- 
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pie to a knowledge of their danger, gather together all of these incendiary 
books ^ make a bonfire that will light up the stars and send the '^peculiar 
li^t back to heaven, whence it came. Then Mr. Eussow must gather all 
the atheistic ruins of the wide world, and call up all the spirits of the 
atheistic dead to renew science and niake it like a desert without a pool of 
water, like the ocean in cloudy midnight darkness, and cover the heavens 
with brass that not a single beam from thence return upon a page. 

But superintendents and all school oflEicers throughout the nation 
recommend these books, and the people of all denominations and classes 
use them without murmur or suspicion of sectarianism. Doubtless some 
obscure sickly Atheist may have felt uneasy at some ideas in their pages 
and perhaps a Pagan. But in any of these books the idea of inculcating 
sectarian principles has not been urged. 

Perhaps, however, Mr. Kussow will claim that he did not intend to in- 
clude these books as objectionable, although they direct the eye to Heaven, 
draw the '' inevitable conclusion," contain numerous quotations and ex- 
tracts from the Bible, and thus continually convey " some idea of a Supreme 
Being, or God." But can we be permitted to use books that propagate 
such ideas, and not be allowed ourselves to take up and continue the 
sound ? Can we be permitted to use books that insert numerous extracts 
from the Old and New Testaments and still be denied the books them- 
selves. 

He that looks over our country and sees how our school books are 
received, and that really knows and understands the spirit of our laws 
and constitutions, comprehends the character and motives of those who 
were the " Fathers of the Country," and still objects to the education rf 
our youth in the love of God, raises his voice, not unconsciously, agains^ 
the spirit of the age, the Declaration of Independence, of our laws and 
our constitutions. He that regards not the the voice of the nations, he 
that will not listen to opinions of such men as Washington, Franklin, 
Adams, Jefferson, Burke, Brougham, Webster, Stowe, Mann, Guizot, 
Wyse, Meilleur, etc., (see L. C. Draper's Report for 1858,) in regard to 
their opinions of the Bible, and religious teaching, will hear nothing but 
his own opinion. 

Now, if Mr. Kussow will not allow us the boois referred to, including 
also the Bible, provided that we observe strictly the constitutional pro- 
visions as usually understood, we must lay the pen aside, after stating that 
wo cannot please Mr. Kussow, nor him that thinks the sun a ball of fire, 
or one that believes the world flat, or the human head like a half-buahel, 
or the human eye the creation of an unintelligent, undesigninjc natural 
law, on the ground that we cannot please every body, however much we 
might desire. 
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Bat we must take the pen again to report the discoyery made by Mr. 
KuBSOW; that '' prayer at the opening of school i8> at best, a waste of 
time;" and also the discoyery of Mr. K.'s pupil, that the Bible itself 
forbids public prayer. How ashamed the praying world will be when they 
discoyer their egregious blunder in the study of the Bible I There are 
many more peculiar assertions in Mr. K/s essay, but we haye not space 
to consider more. 

We wish now, in a few words, to express what we belieye to be the 
teacher's proper position. It is eyident that a teacher, upon any and all 
subjects, should teach what he deems truth, but he need not necessarily 
teach all he belieyes to be true. One may belieye in baptism by immersion, 
in the perseyerance of the saints, in transubstantiation, in the doctrine of 
falling from grace; he may hold to one or more of these doctrines and yet 
neyer eyen refer to them in the presence of his pupils, and at the same 
time teach continually the fundamental principles of theology and relig- 
ion. Again, if teachers desire to teach special creeds, they can do so 
without the Bible, and without prayer; but we belieye such is not the 
desire of teachers, nor do we belieye the people will be distracted or exci- 
ted to jealousy. All must concede something, and all for the common 
good must unite upon common ground, Presbyterians, Methodists, Bap- 
tists, etc. Catholics and Jews haye desired, more or less, to establish 
schools wherein to teach their special creeds, but all are yielding, and 
almost without murmur, to the great common or public school system, and 
seem willing to allow liberal ground broad enough for general education. 
We are permitted^ and, we belieye, justly, to take all generally admitted 
ground. We are permitted to giye instruction upon the subjects of 
physiology and hygiene, but we would not think it proper to prejudice the 
minds of children upon the disputed points of pathology and medicine; 
we may properly instruct pupils in regard to the peculiaralities of our 
goyemment, and teach political economy, and yet it would be inconsistent 
for us to introduce into our schools present politics; and, in like manner, 
there remains for us a great field of generally undisputed territory upon 
the subjects of theology and fundamental religion, separate from sectarian 
creeds. Thus there is left for us a grand platform for the public educa- 
tion of youth, which sends them forth into the world with enlarged, 
eleyated, unbiased yiews to select for themselyes with cultiyated judg- 
ment in disputed points of mwality, medicine, politics and religion. 

A. Pickett. 
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OPINIONS, &0., FROM THE OFFICE OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 
(CkmHmed frtm the February Nwmber,) 

Q, Can a member of the District Board be removed from his office for neglect 
or refusal to perform the duties thereof? 

A. There is no provision of law for the removal from office of any District 
officer for neglect or refusal to perform the duties assigned him. He may be fined 
for any such neglect. See School Code for 1869, Section 88. To this there is 
an apparent exception in the case of the Treasurer, whose office may be declared 
vacant by the Governor whenever a judgment is obtafaied agamst him upon his 
official bond. See Revised Statutes, Chapter 14, Section 3. 

Q. Is the Town Treasurer authorized to pay to the County Treasurer any 
school moneys coming into his hands ? 

A. He is not All school moneys coming into the hands of the Town Treasuo 
rer are to be paid over by him to the proper officers, as follows: Money raised 
by tax levied upon the town by the County Board of Supervisors, and money 
raised by vote of the town at its annual meeting, must be paid to the Town Sn- 
petintendent (See School Code for 1859, Section 45, Subsections.) Money 
raised^by vote of districts at their annual meetings must^be paid to, the District 
Treasurers. (See School code for 1859, Section 36.) 

Q, How ehall the Town Superintendent apportion the moneys received by him? 

A, It is the duty of the Town Superintendent " to apportion the school moneys 
received from the town and county treasurers, on the third Monday in March in 
each year, or as soon thereafter as he shall receive the same, to the several districts 
and parts of districts within his town, in proportion to the number of children 
residing in each, over the age of four and under the age of twenty years, as the 
same may appear fh)m the last annual reports of their respective clerks, except- 
ing such moneys as towns may raise for school purposes by a special tax, in ad- 
dition to the tax imposed by the county Boards in pursuance of section 63 chap- 
ter 18, Revised Statutes, and all such moneys raised in addition to the amount 
required by law shall be apportioned among the several districts and parts of 
districts in each town, according to the assessed valuation of each district, as it 
shall appear from the last equalized assessment roll of the town ; provided always 
that a majority of the legal voters at any annual town meeting voting such tax^ 
shall not, by vote, decide to the contrary." By this it will be perceived that the 
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monej raised by towns, in addition to the tax levied by the connty Board of Su- 
pervisors, is hei'eafter ro be apportioned according to the assessed valuation of 
each District, unless otherwise directed by vote of town. 

J. L. PICKARD, 

StaU Supt Pub. Ins. 
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Solution of Prollem No, 33. — ^Let the triangle A 
BC represent the garden. Let A be the place of 
the highest tower; C of the lowest tower. Let 
D be the point on the side AC at equal distances 
from from the tops of the towers at A and C, Let 
JS be the point on the side AB, equidistant from the 
tops of the towers at A and B, Draw the line JSF perpendicular to AB, 
and the line 2>^ perpendicular to AC, It is evident that the point F at 
the intersection of EF and DF is equidistant from the tops of the three 
towers. Continue the line DF, and let Hhe the point of intersection of 
the continuation of DF with AB. To find the position of the points D 
and^: 50'-.30'-^200-^2=4=distance of 2) from middle of JC; 50*— 
40'-^200-5-2=:2J=distance of F from middle of ABt whence, AD=9Q 
feet, and AE 97J feet. Observe that the triangle ADH and FEE are 
similar to half the eqilateral triangle, therefore AD x2=:AH=:192, A 
JT~JJE?=192-97|=^JT=94|. EH'-r-^=EF^=2Q61f\. 

V EF'' + AE'-^50^ =di8tance of J?' from top of towers. 

* JB7/^'=2961jV ; AE'=-9565^ ; 50'=3p00. 2961^^ + 9555 jV+ 2500 
=150I6rV. 

V 1501^*^=122.54012 feet, equals distance of ^ from top of towers, 

V 15016iV-2500 =llL42723 feet,l ^. ^ c ,v. , j, 
i -15016A-1600 ==I15.82781 feet, g^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 

V 15016iV - 900=118.81112 feet,/ 

Pltmoitth, Feb. 1, 1860. S. Littlkfielp. 
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Solution of Problem No, 35».— Let ABCD 
represrat a semi-ellipse, and FBCE its great- 
est inscribed rectangle. Put 2x=^FE=BC, 
\ BXid y:=BF^CJS. Eence, 2xy=FE.BF (1). 
J The equation of the curve is a^y^ +h^x*=d'b* 
in which a=i the major axis and l>=^ the 

minor axis. Hence, y=y ^ = — V a«— »•. Substituting this 

value of y in equation (1), and omitting constant factors, we have x 

V a*^— aj'ssmaximum. Differentiating this last expression gives V a*— x'* 

_ x^dx ... a 

.ax . =0. Dividing by dx and reducing, we obtain x= . 

V a^'-x" ^ '^ ^^ 4/2" 

Having the value of x, we readily find x= . In Problem 35*, a=5, 

and &=3; hence, 2x=10-5- V2'=7.07+=-FjF, and y=3-^ i^=2.12 + 
=^BF» L, Campbell. 



Solution of Frollem No. 36. — Let 2> represent the diameter of the re- 
quiried sphere, S its solidity, B the radius of the circle, and A its area* 

Then .?:^2)>=fif, and 3,141622«=J. Hence, ^^^D»+ 3.1410^* 


s=1000— 22> (1). By the problem, D=2B (2). Eliminating B from 
equations (1) and (2) and reducing, we get 2>» + 1.6I>'+3.8197092>= 
1909.854851, from which wo readUy find Z>=11.8281 + . 

L. Campbell. 

Problem No, 37. — x will contain ,24 a certain number of times ajid 
leave a remainder of 17; x will contain 17 a certain number of times ajid 
leave a remainder of 11; x will contain 11 a certain number of times and 
leave a remainder of 3. What is the least possible whole number which 
can be substituted for x. E. A. Rood. 

Problem No, 38. — A and B start at the same time from two different 
points, Jf and N A starts from the point M, and travels on a straight 
line at the rate of two miles per hour. The distance from ^4 to £ is con- 
stancy equal. The distance from B to the point JVstho distance from M 
to N, and in three hours A and B are equi-distant from M, How far does 
B travel the first, second and third hour ? 
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KENOSHA COUNTY TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Pursuant to the eall of the Execatire Committee, the teachers and 
friends interested in the cause of education, met at Liberty, on Friday, 
Jan. 20th, at 2 o'clock p. h. 

The exercises were opened with prayer by Rev. Mr. Payne, and music 
by the choir. Next in order was the reading of the Secretary's report, 
and alterations and amendments to the Constitution, followed by an essay 
by M. M. Rice, of Somers, on *' Practical Teaching." An opportunity 
was then afforded of subscribing to the Constitution and By-laws, after 
which the Institute adjourned until eveniug. 

At 7 o'clock p. x. an unusually large audience assembled. After a 
prayer by Rev. Mr. Stimpson, the roll was called, and the members re- 
sponded to their names by appropriate sentiments. 

Essays were read by the following persons: I. G. Thompson, Kenosha, 
subject, " Home Influence an element of Human Culture" ; Miss Baker, of 
Kenosha, subject, " Look Up I for Heaven's above "; Miss Chamberlain, 
of Kenosha, subject, '< The Meaning of Life, and How to Spend It "; Mr. 
Bailey, of Salem, subject, *' School Houses and School Teachers Thirty 
Years Ago." These essays were well written and read. The views pre- 
sented were elevated and practical, and were received by the audience with 
much acceptance. The Glee Club of Somers, School No. 2, under the 
charge of M. M. Rice, favored the Association with a song. 

A report of the condition of the schools in the different townships was 
called for. Mr. Leonard Lee represented the town of Somers; he believed 
they were making progress, but was not particularly acquainted with their 
condition; he could say, however, with confidence, that District No. 2 
was flourishing. Mr. Bowker reported favorably of Pleasant Prairie, 
Mr. C. Bourne reported Paris as not taking the interest she should in her 
schools. Dr. S. R. McClellan remarked that he could not say much in 
favor of Wheatland. Mr. Baily reported that the majority of the schools 
in Salem would be chissed as No. 1. By an oversight, Bristol was not 
called for, but we are authorized by a gentleman from that town to state 
that a glorious work is doing there this winter for the schools. 

Mr. T. J. Connatty made some beautiful and practical remarks upon 
the responsibilities of teachers, which were listened to with interest and 
attention by the audience. He was followed by Rev. Mr. Stimpson, in a 
short address, which was also interesting. At the close of the session, a 
committee on resolutions, consisting of the following persons, was ap- 
pointed by the chair: A. Bailey, M. Rice, and I. G. Thompson. Ad- 
journed. 

On Saturday morning the exercises were opened with singing by the 
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Glee Club of Somers, and prayer by Rev. Mr. Payne. One hundred and 
one members enrolled as in attendance this morning. 

Mr.Conatty proposed that some amendments be made to the constitution, 
when the following were adopted: That the officers of the Society hold 
office for the term of one year; that the Association meet upon the first 
Friday in May, and the first Friday in November, of each year, and that 
a tax of twenty-five cents be levied upon eaca male member of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. F. S. Bowker then read an essay, subject, '* Success in Life " ; and 
Miss Hicks, one written by Miss Locke, of Kenosha, subject, *' Schools 
and their Teachers." Like the essays read the evening previous, these 
also were of a high order, pointed, practical, earnest. The Glee Club of 
District No. 2 of Somers was requested by a number of members to en- 
tain the Association with a few songs. 

The audience was highly pleased with their singing. It was a practi. 
cal illustration of what should be introduced into every school, and what 
may be done in the matter of vocal music, and it is earnestly hoped that 
teachers will endeavor, as much as possible, to cultivate this refining and 
ennobling art in their schools. 

The following resolution was warmly discussed and unanimously adopt- 
ed: Eesolved that the claims of common schools should take precedence 
of all other secular interests. The gentlemen who engaged in the dis- 
cussion, were Messrs. Rice, I. 6. Thompson, Bingham, Hoskins, Stafford, 
Johnson, Sherwood, Judson, Moran, Boice, Dodge, Wright, Cass, Key. 
Mr. Stimpson, and Rev. Mr. Payne. Those who participated in the dis- 
cussion showed conclusively the interest and confidence they felt in com- 
mon Schools. 

The Association met at 1| o'clock. The President in the chsur. Mr. 
Bailey, on behalf of the Committee on Resolutions, submitted the follow- 
ing, which, after remark, were unanimously adopted: 

JSesolfMd, That no ichool teacher should be employed who makes nee of ardent spirits, tobac- 
co, or profane laagnage. 

Beaoivedt T lat we regard Che frequent change of teachers and text-books a great detrhnent 
tothesocceisof oar common school), and that we urge upon all intereated the propriety of 
employing teachers by the year. 

Besoloedi That the tttwlieni «f this Association tender their most sinoera thanka to Mr. T . J. 
Conatty, Her, Mr. Stimpson and fieT. Mr. Payne for their efficient efforts in rendering the exer- 
cises of this session interesting and profitable. 

Besdloedy That we extend co the Trustees, and Society of the Congregational Chnrcb, our 
warmest thanks, for the use of this Church, for the public exercises of the sesnion. 

Beaolved^ That the thanks of the Association be tendered to the Ohoir of the Church, the 
Wllmot Glee Olab and the Glee Olub of Dist. No. 2 of Somers, for their services. 

li68o^6d,Th»i we tender to the citizens of Salem, our sincere thanks for tha kindness with 
which we hare been recelTcd and entertained during the session, and we desire to assure them 
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that this kindneoB wiil be long remembered, aad that we Bhall ever reear to our yiait here an a 
bright spot npon the page of life. 

An essay was then read by Miss Lydia F. Bourne, subject, " What 
Sculpture is to the Marble, Education is to the Mind.'' 

Mr. Bosworth spoke briefly to the meeting, and closed by oflTering the 
following resolution, which was discussed, but not adopted: 

Beeolvedf That during recitations pnpils should depend wholly upon their teachers for in 
Btmction. 

Mr. Leonard Lee, of Somers, offered the following resolution, which 
was unanimously adopted: 

B696lD6d, That the beyeral District School Boards of the county be requested to allow teach- 
ers to Tacate their schools whenever necesftary to attend the meetiags of this Association with- 
out loss ot time. 

Rev. Mr. Payne, in behalf of the citizens of Salem, proposed a vote of 
thanks to the Association for holding the first meeting in that town. 

Mr. Dudley Cass moved that the proceedings of this meeting be pub- 
lished in the Kenosha papers, and Mr. Bingham moved* that they also be 
furnished the Wisconsin Journal of Education for insertion; both motions 
were carried. 

Mr. Conatty addressed the teachers, congratulating them upon the 
promise of progress revealed in that first meeting of the Association. 
He urged fidelity and earnestness in their work; devotion to the glorious 
calling; self-sacrifice, if necessary, for the cause of virtue and sound 
learning. This county organization bound all, teachers and patrons of 
schools, who had signed the constitution, in a common bond of union; 
established, as it were, a brotherhood of workers for the public schools 
and the cause of popular education. We should, then, be active, living 
agents in this cause in our several localities, and see that we take no step 
backward, but make our vantage ground sure, by making every day a 
new conquest. 

The Association adjourned at 3 o'clock p. m. 

Thus closed the first meeting of our County Teachers' Association, and we 
think we but express the general conviction when we add that a more spirited 
pleasant and profitable educational gathering it has never been our good 
fortune to attend. A feeling of harmony prevailed throughout the ses-^ 
sion. The good order was remarkable, when we take into account the 
crowded state of the house. The interest was deep and well sustained, 
the whole time of meeting. We can safely say that the promise of the 
President was fulfilled to the letter, and that every one present went home 
''with a stronger hand, a larger heart, more exalted views and quickened 
perceptions," prepared to do faithful work in the schoolroom; enabled 
better to bear the toils and perplesities of this grand calling, and content 
to look away beyond the visible horizon of the earth for that reward — in- 
finitely transcending in value any pecuniary return — which always comes 
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to him who labors for the benefit of his fellow men, and who is a co-work' 
er with the good and the true of erery age and climC; in the grand officiB 
of elevating the human race. ' 
B. L. DoDOB, Bee. See. T. J. Conatty, PreHdent. 
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BzPLANATioN.-— In the proceedings of the last annual meeting of the State 
Teachers' Association^ published in the Journal for August, 1859, appears a re- 
port of the Editorial Gommitteei in which the following paragraph occurs : " The 
Commiuee also recommend that the amount of $50, due to Col. Frank, of Keno* 
Bha for editorial services rendered two years ago, be loaned the Resident Editor 
bj the Association in order that this indebtedness may be discharged, it being 
understood tliatthe former editor, now absent from the country, will refund the 
loan OQ his return." An impression having been made upon the minds of some 
members of the Assodation that said paragraph reflected upon the business prob* 
ity of the former editor, a disclaimer of any intention to make any such reflec- 
tions was published in the Journal for December, and I feel it to be my duty to 
state that, acquainted as I was with all the facts of the case, I should not have 
permitted said paragraph to pass without explanation if I had supposed that it 
would convey any such impression as that above mentioned, and I now state for 
the information of all interested, that there was nothing in the business relations 
existing between the former editor and myself to justify any inferences un&vor- 
able to his character as a prompt and reliable business man. 

Madison, Feb. 25, 1860. A. J. GRAia. 

Ths Atlantio Monthly for March is an excellent number embracing in ita 
table of contents the following articles: The French Character; The Pursuit of 
Elnowledge under Difficulties ; Implora Pace ; The Progress of the Electric Tele- 
graph ; Love and Self Love ; To the Muse ; Screw Populsion ; White Mice ; For 
Christie's Sake ; The Nursery Blarney Stone ; The Professor's Story; Is the Re. 
ligious Want of the Age Met; Reviews and Literary Notices. We have no room 
to point out the best artidee, nor is it necessary when all are so good. Get it and 
read for yourselves. 

tBM Ladiis' Hoki Magazink for March came promptly to hand, and is filled, 
•■ usual, with interestmg and useful articles, illostrations, fashion plates, etc, eta 
Arthur's new story, ** After the Storm," is increasing in interest, and abounds'* in 
good wholesome truths, applicable to the present condition of things in social life. 
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State TJkitibsitt. — Chancellor Barnard has returned fh>m Hartford, and icr 
actively engaged in the duties of his office. He will endeavor, as far as circom* 
stances will permit, to make the influence of the Univenitj felt, as a liviog, act« 
ive agency, in our educational system. For change of terms, etc., see advertise* 
ment in this number. For proof that the TJniyersity is becoming an efficient 
agent in furnishing a practical education, we refer our readers to the announce^ 
ment in reference to the engineering department of the institution. That the 
rfmversity should bo something different from a college, thai in its perfect deveP 
opment it should comprise a collection of schools of literature, art and science, to 
any of which pupils should be admitted without being required to enter either of 
the others, and that in these schools the best and most complete instruction in the 
specialty taught in them should be Aunished at a slight cost to all who wish it^ i6 
the prevailing sentiment of a majority of those who have given the matter any 
consideration, and we hope to see their wishes and ezpectAtions realized at no 
distant day. The department of Engineering is under the charge of Mr. T. IX 
Coryell, a zealous and competent instructor, a graduate of the University, and a 
true friend of popular education. 

Papers for Wisoonbin Teaohebs.— No. One,— The subscribers for the Pamr 
phlet to be issued by Chancellor Barnard, containing the proceedings of tho 
Institutes held under the auspices o[ the Normal Regents, in 1859, will be glad to 
learn that the work is now ready for distribution. The unavoidable delay in its 
publication is more than compensated, in the amount and quality of matter 
which it contains. From a meager pamphlet it has grown to an octavo volume of 
more than four hundred pages ; embracing more of the very best educational lit* 
erature, than any two volumes of the Teacher^s Xibnury. 

In addition to Institute matter, there is a paper upon " InteUedwU JSchteaUan^ 
or the CuUivation of the Perceptive^ Reflective^ and Expressive Faculties^" by Wm, 
Eussell, A.M. ; «• The True Order of Studies,'' by Rev. Thomas Hill, D D. ; ''Le$- 
tors to a Young Teacher,'' by Gideon F. Thayer, A.M. ; " GaJtechiam tm Methods of 
feachiTtg," from the (Jerman ; ** BeUgious Instruction in Public Schools" by Rev. 
Geo. Burgess, D.D. ; *♦ Unconscious Tltition," by Rev. F. D. Huntington, D,D. j 
" Questions for the Examination of a School," and " Topics for Discussion in Teach* 
erfi' Meetmgs," by Chancellor Barnard. 

The volume will be forwarded in packages to the places where the Institutes 
were held last autumn, or may be held the ensuing spring, of which notice will 
be given the subscribers by drcular. 

Wi call the special attention of our readers to the advertisement by Messnsk 
Sickling, 8wan ft Brewer, of Boston, announdng the completion of Worcester'a 
Quarto Pictorial Dictionary. It is highly recommended by distinguished Bcholan 
and educators, and is undoubtedly a work of vast research. When we have ez# 
amined it we shall have something further to say. See, also, advertisement of 
Milton Academy, which is in a flourishing condition, and, under its present mao^ 
agement) eminently deserving of public confldenoe and patronage. 
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Tkachebs' iNSTiTtms FOR 1860 — We are happy to announoe that Chancellor 
Barnard, as Agent of the Normal Regents, will appoint, in the conrse of the year, 
as many Institutes as assarannes of attendance and local accommodations will 
jostify. Teachers and active Mends of education, who desire to hare an Institute 
held in their sections of the State, should move at once, and ascertain the proba- 
ble number of teachen who will attend, in a particular month or week, the towns 
oonvenient of access, which will extend the usual hospitalities and commun'cate 
the result to the Agent at Madison. OhanoeUor Barnard designs to hold at least 
two Institutes of four weeks each ;— one at Madison, (in connection with the 
State Univerntj,) commencing Wednesday morning, April 10th; provided ai least 
fifty teachers signily their intention to attend ; — the other, in connection with 
some other literary instttntion in the State, whidi will fiimish class-room, part of 
the instruction, and use of apparatus, and will make necessary pledges of attend- 
ance. The entire expenses of board, lodging, foel, lights, and instruction will 
not exceed ten dollars to each teacher in prompt, regular attendaooe. 

The Ohio Journal of Eduoatiok, is suspended, and is succeeded by ^' The 
Ohio Educational Monthly," edited and published by F. W. Hurtt k Co., Colum- 
bus. The Ohio Journal has always been a welcome visitor, and the Educational 
Monthly will not, we think, fdU a whit behind its predecessor. 

Bbtakt k Stbattox'8 Ambbioah Mbbchaht, fyr January, is reoeivc4 The 
principal articles are, Foreign Agencies ; Sailors' Rights and Duties ; Bankruptcy 
and Insotvenoe; Gommercial Items and Statistics, comprising several short inter- 
esting sketches and a short Biography of Washington Irving. It is a valuable 
work, and well worth its cost, 92 a year. Address Bryant & Stratton, 18 Coox>er 
Institute, New Tork. 
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THl BBD BOYBH, or the Skimmer of the Seat ; a Tale by J. VmrnMoBi Coopib. New-Tork : 
W. A. Townsead * Go, 46 Walker St. 1860. 

Another Tolome of the splendid edition of Cooper now in proeeM of pnblicatijn by the enter* 
prising company whose imprint la on the title-page. Though not as popular as the Ppy, or tb* 
Leather Stocking tales,lc is. nerertheleas, replete with Interest, and gires some graphie de- 
Mrip*1oiM, in the author's best tsIb, of sea iosnes,aadUli» on board ship. Messrs. Blte^ 
■MThard Alsftaer, of this city, are agents fin* tbe work, or It may be pcocnred dIrecUy of ihm 
pnbUshers» who wiU send the TobimMb as iiaaed, by mail, poptyatd, toaiy addnsi nndar i 
mOm tot $U0 per rolame. 
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HISTOBY AND PROGRESS OT EDUCATION, from the earliest times to the present. lotend- 
ed as a manual for teachers and stodeots. By PHiLOBiBLinB, with an Introduction by 
Henry Babstabb, LL.D., Chancellor of the Uoiversity of Wisconsin. New-York : Pnb- 
lisbed by A. 8. Bamea * Burr, 61 and 58 John St. 1860. 

This book is a Taloable addition to the ** Teachers Library," and is, we belieye, the first at 
tempt, 1b this country, to present a connected history of educational systems and agencies 
coTering the whole existence of our race. Though it oomprlsas only a bare outline of the his. 
tory of education, yet, in the conqMSs of its three huadred psges is contained an amount of 
information relating to the subject of which it tt eats not to be found in any other work with 
which we are acquainted. It glTes, so to speak, the position and boundaries of many counMee 
which the student will be induced to rlsit and explore, and it puts the teacher in connection 
with the great minds of the past, who haTe giran character to the education of nations, and 
formed and shaped the intellectual life of the world. It deterTes^ and, we trust, will hare a 
wide circulation. 

GEOLOGr POB TEACHERS, CLASSES, AND PRIYATB STUDENTS, by SA'^BOrit Tbnniy, A. 
M., lecturer on Physical Oeograpfay and Natural History in the Biassachnsetts Teachers' 
Institutes. Illustrated with two huudred wood en^aTings. Philadelphia: Published by 

B.H.Bntler*Co. 1800. 

The prominence which the researches and publioatioDs of Humboldt, Hugh Miller, Agasslz, 
and other eminent naturalists, have given to Physical Geography and Geology, has created such 
an interest in these sulgects, and such a strong desire on the part of the people generally to 
become acquainted with then, that a supply of woiks oaUmlated to meet the demand for 
light and information was to be expected, and aa the school, in its different grades, is now the 
grand medium for couTeying instruction, it is not to be wondered at that the works written 
should take the Ibrm of toxt-books for either the common, the high Khool, the academy, or the 
college. This is the third work of this class whiidi the eaterprising publishers of Philadelphia 
have issued during the past few moLths, and while prepared as a text-book for use in our schoole 
it is well calculated for general reading, giving, as it dtes, a brief outline of the whole sutject 
as well as the special treatment of technical Geology. A good idea of the scope of the work may 
t>e obtained from the table of contents, which is as follows: chapter I., General statement of the 
■nig'ect; chap. II., The earth conslde(ed as a planet; ch»p. III., Chemical constitution of the 
earth; chap. lY., Mineral constitution of the earth: chap. Y., The recks which compose the 
earth ; chap. YI., General view of the vegetable and animal kingdom ; chap Yi I., Fossils, and 
classification of the rock formations ; chap. Yin., Brief descriptions of the several systems of 
Fossililbrous rocks; chap. IX., Geological changes now going on, and the agencies by which they 
are produced ; chap. X., Concluding remarks, glossary* and index. It is printed in large type^ 
on clear white paper, and well illustrated with wood cuts. 

AMERICAN NORMAL SCHOOLS, their theory, their workings, and their results, as embodied 
in the proceedings of the first annual convention of the amibioan Nobmal School Assoox* 
ATioN, held at Trenton New Jersey, August 19 and 20, 1859, New-Tork : A. S. Barnes * 
Burr, 61 and 68 John St. ISflO. 

Thii work comprises, as stated in the title page, the proceedings of the American Normal, 
School convention, held at Trenton in August last, including the address of the Presidsnt 
Wm. F. Phelps, Esq. ; a paper by Prof. Alj^eus Crosby, of the Salem, Mass., Normal dchool, 
oa*< The Sphere and Work of the American Normal School **; a paper by Prof. J. Ogden, of 
Ohio, on the subject, ** To what extent can the art of teaching be taught in the Normal School? 
What are the best methods of doing this ? " a paper by Richard Edwards, Esq , on << The course 
of study best suited to the objects oi American N rmal Schools **; with discussions andremarki 
upon the several papers presented, embodying a large amount of information in reference to 
the history, plan, objects, and success of Normal Schools. Facing the title page is a fine cut of 
the fftate Normal and Model Schools at Trenton, New Jersey, and in the back part of the book 
are given views of the State Normal University at Bloomington, IlUnois, of the State Normal 
Schools at Framingham and Salam, Maas., and of the State Normal School at New Britain, Conn. 
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THI TIAOEOSB'S ASSISTANT, bj OBAitu NoBVBsm. Boilon : OroAy, Nichols A Co. 

W«liaT6 rooeired Arom the pnbllihen a oopy of the aboTo work, a notioo of wbioh wUl bo 
ftmnd In the Deoemb«r number of tho Jonnukl. Aftofber ocqnalnattoe with the work oon* 
Unu oa in tho opinion th»t teechen will find it what it profiaeMo to b«s *n '* Mtiftant," and a 
▼aloableonetoo. 

BIBLB BISTORT, a text-book ibr Semlnariee. fchooli, and Ihmilfef, by Sabah R. HAmri, (for 
merly MiM rooter.) Principal of tho Vemale Seminary, Waehingtoo, Pa. New York; 
A. 8. Barnee A Bnrr, 61 and 68 John St. 1860. 

The principal Jbete of the Old Teetament are preeented in this work in the form of aniwen 
to qoationiy and aa the aim of the compiler ii to preient hiatory and not doetrlaee, the book 
will prote acceptable to all who dedre that the yonth of oar coontry ihonld become better ac- 
quainted with the early history of onr race. 

BACK NUMBEES. 

Owing to a remoyal of the Office, which disarranged the files of the Journal, 
it has been imposuble, for a month or two past, to supply back numbers ; but the 
difScultles are now all removed, and badE numbers from April, 1868, will be 
mailed, postage paid, to any Town Superintendent cr District Clerk who has never 
received them, or who has &iled to receive them regularly. A few numbers pri- 
or to the above date will be mailed, postage paid, on the receipt of ten cents per 
number. 



NOTIOB. 

OlTIOB OF COHIOBSIONXBS OF SOHOOL AND UNITBRSITY LaNDS, ) 

Madison, January, 1860. ) 

Jb Town SuperinhndeaU : — ^The Commissioners of School and University lands 
call the attention of Town Superintendents to Section 53, Chapter 165, of ttie Re- 
vised Statutes of 1858, which makes it a misdemeanor for any person to willfully 
cut, girdle, or destroy trees growing on any land belonging to the State, or to 
'• willfully cut or take, carry or haul away fi-om such lands, any timber or wood 
previously cut or severed from said land, or who shall dig or carry away any mizk- 
eral, earth or stone in or upon any of said land." Section 55 of eaid chapt^ 
makes it the *' special dttiy of superintendents of schools in each town," to inform 
the District Attorney of the county, of any offences mentioned in said section 63, 
^nd to give the names of the trespassers, and the names of the witnesses in the 
dsae. By Section 60, Chapter 28, of the Revised Statutes, it is provided that 
" the title or fee of all School and University land shall remain In the state until a 
patent shall issue for the same," and, until a patent is issued, the State can en- 
force penalties for waste committed on the lands. A certificate of sale issued 
from the State, only gives the holder, under Section 52 of Chapter 28, the poseas- 
ory right to the land, and protects him from the penalty of the law while he is 
" actually using and applying any wood or timber on the land to the erection of 
fences or buildings thereon, or when taking firewood therefrom necessary for the 
use ot his family, or when actually and fairly improving said land for the purpose 
of cultivation," and whenever a man hi possession of land, by virtue of a certifi- 
cate, exceeds these limits, he is liable to prosecution These sacred trusts, dedi- 
cated to the State for the purpose of educating her children, must be guarded with 
unceasmg watchfulness. Every good dtizen should stand sentinel over the safe- 
ty of these lands, and Uie present Commissioners trust that all Town Superintend- 
ents will use the utmost v^ance in watching Over the School and University 
lands, and in bringhig trespassing offenders to speedy justice. 

L. P. HARVEY, 



L. P. HARVEY, ■) 

SAM'L D/HASTING8, [f^^^^T!^'^ 
JAMES H. HOWE, ) '^ «**<* ^ ZMnds, 
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OUR COMMON SCHOOLS. 

m THIIB PBESBNT WANTS. 

Continued from (he March Kumber» 

The subject of superyision iS| confessedlj, one of great importance, 
and one t^at is intimately connected with the suceessful operation of our 
common schools, under whateyer plan they may be organized. It is a 
weU established principle, one that is incorporated into every department 
of society, that the success of any system depends yery much upon the 
nature of the superyision employed. Inefficient or incompetent super- 
yision may render abortive any organization however admirably perfected, 
while vigilant oversight will often be crowned with success, though parts 
of the system may be sadly defective. 

It is equally true that successful supervision depends very much upon 
its adaptation to the nature and character of the subjects which pass 
under its review. It must be appropriate; it must be competent. It 
must extend over the whole field assigned to it. It must not be confined 
to a superfical survey, looking only at the more prominent characteristics, 
but, especially, in a system so extensive and complicated as that of our 
common schools, it should fully comprehend every movement. It should 
be able to watch, with the keenest perception, the minutest operations 
of the remote parts, and send a guiding force through every department 
and along every channel of the entire organization. 

^Pur present plan of school supervision embraces the State Superin- 
t« ^ dent, located at the seat of government, as the head and source of 
vitality to the system, and the different Town Superintendents, scattered 
over the entire State, and located in near proximity to the public schools. 
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It will require no argument to convince those who have been connected 
with, and who have borne the responsibilities of supervision, that the 
more intimate and constant the relations between those officers the more 
successful will be their labors. Not more important is it to vigorous life, 
that the connection between the different parts of tho human body be 
complete and uninterrupted, than that there be a free and rapid commu- 
nication between all of those who attempt to discharge the important 
duties of school supervision. The impulses which emanate from the 
head must be transmitted unimpared to the extremities^ and reflex influ- 
ences, must return with equal facility from the remotest parts. 

One great defect in our present system, evidently, is that the extremes 
are too remote for the means of communication established; that, how- 
ever vigorous may be the life-giving impulses which emanate from the 
State Superintendent, as the great center and head of the whole, the 
pulsations become almost imperceptible before they reach the remote ex- 
tremities. We say, without implying any disrespect to any incumbent of 
that office, that, in many parts of the State, the impulses are as feeble as 
the signals of the Atlantic cable. 

Two propositions have been presented at different times to remedy the 
defect under consideration. One is, to bring the extremes of the system 
into closer proximity by abolishing the office of Town Superintendent, 
and substituting that of County or Assembly District. This plan is 
adopted in the State of New York. The other proposition is, to create 
an intermediate office, which shall form the medium of a more perfect 
communication between the extremes. We propose briefly to examine 
the comparative merits of each plan. . 

It must be apparent, from a moment's reflection, that no supervision 
can be effective in any system unless it embraces frequent actual inspec- 
tion. Especially is this true of our common schools. Those charged 
with the duties of supervision B^iust often come into immediate contact 
with the subjects of their charge. They must, also, be accessible, at all 
times, by the teacher and patrons of the school. They must be able, 
from intimate acquaintance, to give counsel adapted to the circumstances 
presented. The success of the whole system of supervision, in our opin- 
ion, depends upon the faithful discharge of the duties here assigned. To 
this field all efforts for improvement must be directed, and upon this point 
all supervision concentrates. All plans and suggestions emanating £rom 
the State Superintendent must be borne along to these remote parts, to 
be there applied by competent officers, cooperating with the District 
Board and patrons of the school. 

The removal of this influence from the immediate contact with our 
schools, and substituting a more remote, occasional, and interrupted 
agency in the form of an Assembly District Superintendency, cannot but 
weaken its power and impair its vitality. The advantages gained under 
the latter system of uniformity in plans and methods, of concert of action. 
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are more than counter*balaiieed by the loss of interest arising from the 
absence of the frequent visits of a warm hearted and efficient town officer. 
No system of semi-annual visitatien can meet the demands of the school 
districts, even though made at stated periods by competent officers. 
Every school assumes an increasing interest at every stage of its progress, 
and none have, as yet, arrived at a condition to dispense with frequent 
inspection and wholMome supervision. 

Nor are the advantages which are claimed in favor of the Assembly 
District plan necessarily limited to it. On the contrary, concert of action 
and uniformity of qualifications for teachers may be established under 
the town system, when brought into active communication. Each town 
is not an isolated commonwealth, confined to its own resources, and shut 
out from all knowledge of the world's advancement. The cords of sym- 
pathy and feeling run out in every direction, along which the activities of 
thought flash in rapid succession, while the winged messengers of the 
press drop precious truth upon almost every threshold. Teachers' In*^ 
fltitutes and County Associations are, also, rapidly pushing the reform in 
this direction, while, at the same time, better talent is being called into 
the field of supervision. 

It is objected that incompetent men are often selected to fill the town 
office, and that inefficiency is often the necessary result of inability, This 
is, no doubt, true in many instances, but the other method is, by no means, 
free from the same objection. Party influences and politioal preferences 
always control the higher offices, and men often find their way to posi- 
tions they are unqualified to occupy. The more eittensive the field of 
labor, the greater the evils which follow the indifferent discharge of the . 
duties involved. We know, from observation, that some counties in New 
York have suffered materially in this respect under the change of their 
system of school supervision. 

We do, therefore, most earnestly protest against the abolition of the 
office of Town Superintendent. We believe that means may be put in 
operation which shall remove the objections heret(^ore urged against the 
office, and which shall secure an efficiency that shall bear upon every 
school district in the State. One important means to this end, is, to im-^ 
pose additional duties upon the office, and make the incumbent more 
directly responsible for the fiuthful discharge of those duties. Let him 
be required to make a fuU and accurate report of the condition of each 
school in his town, accompanied with such suggestions and remarks as he 
deems proper for the improvement of the schools. Let his report be read 
in open town meeting, at the expiration of his term of office, and let one 
copy of the same be filed with the clerk of the town, and another trans- 
mitted to the State Superintendent, an abstract of which shall be embod- 
ied in his annual report. This plan has been adopted in Massachusetts 
daring the last twenty years, and, perhaps no other influence has been 
equal in advancing the schools of that State to their present high position. 
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The Secretary of the Board of Edueationi in his last annual report^ 
thus states the benefits of this requirement: ^* The people now usually 
eleot well qualified men, and it is believed that the extracts from the local 
reports, published annually by the Board of Education, constitute the best 
series of papers in the huguage upon the various topics that have from 
time to time been considered. By the publication of these abstracts, the 
committees, and, indeed, the people generally, are made acquainted with 
everything that has been done, or is at any time doing, in the Common- 
wealth. Improvements that would otherwise remain local, are made uni- 
versal; information in regard to general errors is easily communicated, 
and the errors themselves are speecUly removed, while the system is, in 
all respects, rendered homogeneous and eflicient." 

The plan of establishing an intermediate officer as a connectiog link 
between the State and the Town Superintendent has been frequently 
discussed, and warm advocates of the measure have not been wanting at 
any stage of the discussion. Upon the naked question of utility, there 
seems to bo but little difference of opinion, for experience has demonstrated 
the superior efficiency of that mode of supervision. But, unfortunately, 
there are other questions introduced in the discussion. The inquiry is 
not simply, which is the ht9i plan proposed, but what will it cost f In 
these times of repudiation and bankruptcy, of fraud and peculation in 
lugh places, when the burdens of taxation have become almost as onerous 
as the tasks of Israelitish bondage, the question to be met before the 
people is, what system of supervision wiU answer the demands of our 
public schools with the least expenditure of money. We admit this is 
, not the question of an enlightened and liberal policy. But here, as every 
where else, the cry of retrenchment is clamorous against the means for 
intellectual and moral culture, while sensual appetites, and physical lux* 
.uries demand the freeest gratification. 

That some kind of an intermediate office ought to be established in our 
•system of school supervision, we affirm without any degree of hesitation. 
The subject of appeals, and the numerous local questions which ou^ht to 
be determined before they reach the State Superintendent, furnish reasons 
of great weight in favor of such an office. But we would not press the 
question. We must wait patiently for a more favorable public sentiment 
imd watch in silence the great and mighty influences that steal along the 
footsteps of time. B. 



The end of all instruction is virtue; and after this must the scholar 
strive, even as he who draws the bow, must fear nothing so much as to 
miss. — Tschudi 
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THE TRUE ORDER OP STUDIES. 



BY PBB8. HILLj ANTIOCH, OHIO. 



(ConlHmted from ihe I\^3Tuafry Number,) 

OoB third great diTision of human science includes all that is histori- 
cal^ the record of man's doings and sayings; and we have indicated; in 
our tabular yieW; a rough subdiyision of this group of sciences into four 
smaller groups. The first of these smaller groups treats of man's use of 
nature as commodity; that iS; for purposes of apiculture, manufacture, 
or commerce. The second embraces the fine arts; the third, language, — 
the use of speech or writing to express thought. The fourth treats of 
social life, custom, and law. The reasons for this subdiyision, and for the 
order in in which the groups are arranged, will be eyident on a moment's 
thought. The use of the world for our bodily needs is first in the 
order of time and of simplicity; and the earliest knowledge that a child 
has of the works of man, as distinguished from the works of nature, con- 
sists in knowing that man puts nature to use. It is true, howeyer, that 
this precedence in knowledge is more logical than chronological, since 
only a few months pass oyer a child's head before it uses dolls and pic- 
ures as naturally as food and clothing; showing how early the artistic use 
of nature is begun. 

The inyention and use of language must certainly be subsequent to the 
U90 of material things; and the ability to communicate ideas by language 
must precede any attempt at social law or order. 

Without historical knowledge, a child would grow up a barbarian. Th^ 
chief distinction of an educated man, or of a ciyilized nation, consists in 
a knowledge of the wisdom gained through the experience of preyious 
generations. A child is, howeyer, usually suffered to learn the history 
of manufactures, commerce, and agriculture without distinct instruction. 
Books of trade and books of commerce for children's use haye neyer 
enjoyed a wide popularity, although recommended by many of the best 
writers on education. The great obstacle to the teaching of any histori- 
cal branch consists in the multiplicity of details which it inyolyes. Gen- 
eral principles are with difficulty applied to bring the numerous facts 
oonnected with agriculture, manufactures, and commerce; into a form 
adapted for the instruction of children. Much must be done incidentally^ 
and education in this respect will therefore depend upon the family aa 
much as upon the school. A yery young child will be interested and ben- 
efited by being taught the simplest processes of planting and sowingi 
and of tending the growing plants. If in the city, it may be necessary 
to do this by description; if in the country, it should of course be done 
experimentally. Eyery one of the articles in household use should fur- 
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nish lessons concerning the mode in which the raw material is rendered 
eabservient to man's needs. The whole processes of grinding and bolting 
wheat; of fermenting and baking bread; of planting, tending, gathering, 
cleaning, carding;, spinning, weaving, bleaching, dyeing or printing cot- 
ton; of tending sheep ; of shearing and cleansing wool ; of spinning, 
dyeing, and weaving yam into the varioas kinds of carpeting; of tanning 
leather, and making boots and shoes; of the manufacture of glass; of 
digging and smelting ores, and working metals, — in short, of producing 
from the raw materials any of those articles of manufacture which the 
child daily sees and handles,---will furnish sul^ects for valuable and inter- 
esting lessons. If the parent or the school-teacher is ignorant concerning 
them, the requisite information may readily be obtained from books like 
the Penny Encyclopedia, or smaller volumes prepared expressly for the 
joung. Undoubtedly the best mode of instructing a child, concerning 
any of the operations in the useful arts, is to allow him to see the process 
going on; and, whenever it is practioable, this coarse should be adopted. 
It is not, however, always agreeable to a manufacturer to be interrupted 
by visitors, and in some places it would be dangerous to allow children to 
pass among machinery arranged with a view to work, and not to show. 
But advantage should be taken of those places where work can be seen 
without interruption to the workmen, and especially of industrial exhibi- 
tions and mechanic's fairs. 

Beside the enlargement of mind, the extension of the circle of ideas, 
the increase of his power of conception, which a child may gain from the 
examination of agricultural tools and labor-saving machinery, he will be 
likely to choose his occupation in life more intelligently, and with a more 
just reference to his own powers. The attraction which plays so large a 
part in the theory of the socialists cannot have fiair play, and bring a 
child into his appropriate sphere of labor, if this opportunity is not fur- 
nished of determining towards! what sphere he is most strongly drawn. 
A history of inventions, books containing the first rudiments of agricul- 
ture, books somewhat like Babbage's Beonomy of Manufactures, but 
treating also of carpentry and ship-building, and one on commerce, ouglit 
to make a part of the child's reading. No reading-books with which we 
arc acquainted give a complete view of these aubjects, in a form adapted 
to school use; but we have found Miss Edgeworth's ''Harry and Lucy " 
answer tolerably well. 

The moment that man's bodily needs are satisfied he expresses bis 
feelings in art. Music and dancing, sculpture and painting, are as natu- 
ral as eating and drinking. The child of a year old makes anything into 
a doll, and recognizes in the rudest picture the designed resemblance. At 
three years old it is frequently able to sing; occasionally much earlier 
than that. Nature thus bids us begin early the instruction of the cliild 
in these departments. A slate and pencil should be among the first play* 
things put into the child's hands. Holbrodk's Outlines, or similar aim- 
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plo copies for imitatioa, may be among the earliest lessons; but it is of 
the greatest importanoo that the child should at once begin also to draw 
from natural objects. A fresh green leaf^ or a simple flower, may be drawn 
by a very young child; as easily from the living specimen as from a printed 
wood-cut, and will stimulate his powers of observation and conception to 
vastly higher activity; giving him thereby not only more pleasure, but a 
much greater increase of power. The inventive draitring taught by Pro- 
fessor Whittaker will be of much greater advantage to the pupil if it be 
preceded by an aceurate copying from nature. Drawing from nature 
leads to accuracy and closeness of observation, and to correctness of con- 
ception, which are of the greatest use in drawing from imagination. But 
inventive drawing, when not proceeded by the practice of copying natural 
objects, would conduce very feebly towards the attaining of either the 
habit of accurate observation, or of graceful and beautiful creations. The 
two modes of drawing are complementary to each other; and the invent- 
ive drawing, or creation of ideal forms, is certainly the highest. But, on 
that very account, becfiuse it is the h^hest, it should come latest; and 
the practice of many scho(d-teachers of introducing it first is subversive 
of natural order. 

The real order of procedure in art is more universally observed in 
music, in which airs are learned by imitation, and the child is never re- 
quired to 6xtemp<Mrize melodies. Singing has been introduced very ex- 
tensively into public schools, and the instruction almost invariably is 
begun by simply teaching the children to sing melodies by ear. In schools 
of a higher grade they are taught to read the ordinary musical notation, 
and are initiated into the mysteries of transposition, which involves a 
slight knowledge of thorough bass. We think that in high schools and 
colleges the knowledge of music might be extended further into the rules 
of composition, both as regards harmony and musical form, and that the 
pupil should be required to compose melodies, and harmonize them. They 
would be worthless to others; but the attempt to write them would 
greatly increase the scholar's enjoyment of music. 

The most extensive and important group of the historical sciences is 
indnded under the name of languages. Logically this follows the study 
of labor and of art; we must know things before we can taJk about them; 
and, logically, language precedes law; we must communicate our ideas 
before we can enforce them. But, practically, the study of language be- 
gins at the hour of birth; and when the child enters school he already 
talks fluently. The first point of instruction in school will naturally be 
to teach him to read and vnrite the language which he has learned to speak. 
And, since we are talking of those who use alphabetic writing, the first 
step in this process naturally should be to teach the child to analyze 
his spoken words into their phonetic elements. This ought indeed to 
have been done at home; nothing will so surely and so rapidly teach a 
child the correct enunciation of words, as teaching it, in its earliest ef- 
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forts at speeoh, to ennnoiate, as an infantile amuiement, the separate 
elements of spoken language. But, as this is not usoally done at home, 
it devolyes upon the teacher, as the first labor when the child enters 
school. As the pupil learns to distingnish the elements of speechi and 
to form them distinctlj, separate from words, he should be taught the 
alphabetic signs that represent them; not giring them the names by 
which they are commonly designated, but, at first, teaching them as the 
symbols of the sounds. For instance, the word aitch should not bo taught 
to the child until he is perfectly famiHar with the fact that the character 
h signifies a roughness of breathing, while the mouth is in a position for 
sounding any vowel. Unlortunately, our English alphabet contains but 
twenty-six letters, three of which, e, q, and x, are superfluous; leaying 
only twenty-three symbols by which to represent forty or more sounds. 
Moreover, in our ordinary spelling, we are not content with being thus 
obliged to represent at least seventeen sounds by symbols already appro- 
priated to some other sound; we also represent a single sound by many 
different symbols, and our language, instead of being alphabetic, is, in 
the ordinary orthography, logographic. A child cannot, therefore, be 
taught to read ordinary English printing in any natural and easy way. 
A tough constitution resists a great deal of hardship and abuse; and a 
vigorous intellect frequently survives the labor of learning to spell in the 
ordinary mode. A man who has lived through a course of bad diet, and 
inattention to the laws of health, is apt to regard attention to such mat- 
ters as a mark of effeminacy; and, in like manner, those whose love of 
literature has not been absolutely quenched, and whose power to see 
truth not wholly blinded, by the ordinary mode of learning to read, 
suppose that there is no urgent need for improvements; but whoever will 
reflect upon the absurdities of English orthography, and upon the gravity 
with which those absurdities are usually introduced to the child as rea- 
sonable things, must perceive that such instruction has an injurious effect 
upon the child's mental powers, and upon his love of truth. The cliild 
may survive it, as he survived the compression of swathing-bands, 
drenching with herb teas, and drugging with cordials; nay, the injurious 
effect may, in the case of a very vigorous mind, be infinitesimal; but it 
is always permcious, and, in the case of persons of small intelleotual 
ability, disastrous. 



Only those who are educated in mind and in will, become good. Such 
take pleasure in becoming good citizens, who will either govern or obey 
in righteousness ; they become noble men, who go forward and train them- 
selves in whatever of perfection is yet defi<$ient, — Plato. 
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THE PAST. 

WBITTIN UPON LXAYING SCHOOL. 

How like an ocean seems the mighty Past 

With deep, strong current ever flowing on, 

And washing from the crambling shore ot time 

Earth's sun-lit gems. The eyanescent hours— 

Those which alone may flt the living soul 

For oonyerse with its high Original, 

Thou transient ones which are " the present *' termed 

Clasp hands with others and together plunge 

Beneath the rushing waters as they pass. 

The mystic Future, with its spirit treadi 

Advances, like the march of destiny, 

Tarries a few brief moments—then speeds on, 

And lives alone in dream or memory. 

AH things are passing, like the rapid flight 

Of thought through the broad realms of space. We gaze 

Upon a thing of beauty, and as one 

Of yore, fancy that it may be to us 

A lasting joy, but like the fkiry forms 

In visions seen at the calm midnight hour, 

A word, a touch, may break th* enchanting spell, 

And the too lovely fiinlasy depart. 

We pluck with lavish hand life's op'niDg flowers, 

And as their fragrance fills the ambient air, 

They turn to ashes in our eager grasp. 

To some bright gem amid the starry train, 

Roaming with Luna through the tranquil sky. 

The eye is upward cast, yet as the soul 

Seems kindling by the electric louch of light, 

A shroud-like cloud doth veil it from the sight. 

Pleasure, with siren song, doth lure the soul 

To join the feast where revelry presides, 

And taste the foam-dad cup of human mirth. 

But e*en while sunny smiles wreathe joyous lips 

The nectar draught is changed to bitterness, 

And the o'er wearied mind is conscious made 

That such is very mockery. ♦ ♦ » ♦ 

Then cometh Love, with that bewitching tone 

And look of melting tenderness which steals 
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Upon the heart like far-off memoriea 
Of Eden's beauty, ere the shadows felL 
Of blossoms called from hope's enchanted bower 
A chaplet twineth he for eartblj brow, 
And sweeps m cunnmgly the fine-toned lyre 
Whose chords are the affections ; but not T^ise 
Or safelj woven is the magic spell- 
Though beautifhl as dream of paradise, 
And seemingly enduring as the soul; 
The chaplet fadeth, may be, and the lyre 
Some note of discord hath,— a trembling tone 
Which jarreth rudely on the sensitive ear. 
Like the low plaint of sorrow. There is not 
A higher, holier image out of Heaven 
Than seems enshrined within the joyous heart 
That moveth at the touch of hwman love. 
And yet the veil which guards the sacred trust 
Is ofttimes rent in twain, and falsehood stands 
Enrobed in the habiliments of truth. 
And what is earthly Fame ? A meteor flash — 
A bubble burstfaig on the wave of time, 
And soaring, proud ambition hath a brow 
Bearing an angel's semblance, and a voice 
That soundeth strangely sweet to mortal ear, 
But echoes in a hollow, mocking tone. 
And pride which cometh of a princely name 
And gorgeous trappings— is there aught on earth 
Unworthier, unholier than this ? 
All have their dreams of pleasure, and pursue 
Earth's flying phantoms till the mighty Past 
With sweeping surges buryeth alike 
The idol and its worshipper. The Past 
The tomb of sorrow, and the tomb of joy, — 
Of grandeur and of glory, all that claim 
A smile, a tear, or place in memory. 
And yet all is not lost, a hopeful voice 
Doth speak of remrrectwn ; and the true, 
The beautiful die not, but phoenix like. 
Though blackened by decay, shall rise again. 
Is love a mockery ? Oh, name it not I 
For the eternal principle is pure. 
And though on earth its harmony be marred, 
It is the soul of music up in heaven. 
The Present pointeth ever to the Past 
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For its most sacred lessons, and prepares 

To tread with hope the Future's untried ways. 



And thus would I, in this our parting hour, 
Be " true to teachings " that must ever seem 
Like silver gleams from the undying Past, 
Like liviog jewels, polishing for Heaven. 
Treading these dadsic and familiar halls, 
I've truly learned that the immortal mind 
May not feed willingly on pageantry. 
There is a latent spark in every soul 
That waiteth only for a touch of fire 
From Wisdom's altar to awaken and bum 
With such resplendent lustre that the rush 
Of many waters may not quench or check 
The rising flames. There is a voice within 
That seemeth but an echo of that voice 
Which maketh such rich minstrelsy in Heaven. 
There is an inner life, of which the type 
Is found in things pare and beautiful 
That fiideth not with Eden. And the soul, 
With all its eagle-eyed and swift-vKuged thought, 
That goeth forth to meet and recognize 
The eternal form of truth, however goised, 
Is blessed indeed. What matters it to him 
That the rich worldling walks the other side, 
Or the low roof wherehi he tarryeth 
la blazoned not with the vain tinselry 
That others love and worship as a god ? 
The master spirits ot the mighty Past 
Gome hi to dwell with him, and with pale hps 
Teach him deep mysteries of ancient lore; 
The stars bend ftom their lofty orbits down 
And whisper secrets of their azure home ; 
While ppirits from the unfathomable sea 
Tell him of wonders in the coral groves. 
And with such ministers the houn pass on 
Unheeded, like the silent flight of time. 
Much knowledge is then hid from human ken, 
And, though the flight he vpvjord^ yet the soul 
Is earthly- winged, and therefore prisoned still, 
A misty cloud comes floating evermore 
Between the fettered spirit and its goal, 
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And e*en the step of Beaaon maj not dare 
To tread the yeetibnle of the Moat High. 

The earth seems one great garden of our God. 
And by the wajside many flowrets bloom 
To goide the weaiy wanderer on his course, 
And offer incense-odors up to Heayen. 
Cheered by Hope's promises, with trembling hand, 
A few stray buds we have gathered by the way, 
And, of more value far than orient pearls, 
Will be remembered in life's coming hours. 
Upon the star-lit heavens the eye has read 
Graven in characters of living light 
That an electric chain is binding worlds 
To countless worlds, and all things to a God. 
The secret chambers of the mighty deep 
Have opened been, and &om their rocky halls 
A mystic voice bidden us enter in — 
And with a muffled footstep, and a soul 
Awe-stricken, have we conned the burning words, 
Omnipotence doth reign. With searchings long 
Science has lead the way to the deep fount 
Philosophy, that by a cooling draught 
The &inting heart might be refreshed and gaze 
With joy upon the glorious images 
From realms unknown, that flit in shadows there. 
And bright-winged Poesy has hovered near, 
And calmed with sweet and plaintive melody 
The spirit's troubled depths until the soul 
Has felt an angel's kiss upon the brow. 
And heard seraphic music in the breeze, 
The whispering tree, and the low minstrelsy 
Of silver waters gliding to the sea. 
Our waking dreams are not mere idleness. 
The beantiihl is a ridi boon fbom God, 
And nature seemeth a reflected Heaven. 
There's a calm beauty in the penciled leaf, 
The delicate tinted flower, the fairy cloud 
That floateth in the azure sky at even. 
And a m{\|estic beauty in the storm 
When light, afi&ighted, trembling shrinks away, 
And darkness holds an undisputed sway. 
The painted Iris, like a seraph's smiles, 
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Pills the rapt soul with purifying joy ; 

And unseen fingers in the misty air 

Weave lines of brightness all about our way. 

Ajj ours may be a noble heritage. 

The Future lies untrodden, but the voice 

Of God is heard throughout the universe, 

And in the solemn silence of our hearts, 

Calling in tones of tenderness — "Be mine." 

The past is sealed against the coming day, 

And though strange shadows darken earthly hours, 

Yet from its mystic depths bright forms of grace 

Come lovmgly to press the weary brow, 

Ind whisper hope, and strength, and lasting joy. 

And she who from these wayside teachers learns 

To bow in love and rev'rence doeth weH-^HtLui A. Evxbts. 



USE OF TEXT-BOOKS IN SCHOOL. 

Ws would not depreciate the value of text-books in school; on the con^ 
'4rajry, we appreciate them at their true worth, and consider them valuable 
assistants to the teacher^ when properly used. What we would protest 
against is their abuse. 

Text-books are good in their proper sphere, but, like other good 
things, they are often misused. We have frequently seen teachers, in 
hearing a recitation, take the text-book and read the questions from it, 
in the regular order in which they occurred; the class, in the meantime, 
unsweringy parrot-like, the questions propounded, while he who could give 
the answer in the exact words of the author was pronounced tho best 
scholar. There were no explanations asked or given as to principles in- 
volved in the subject under consideration; and there was no effort made 
to arouse or cultivate any faculty of the mind save that of memory. Ask 
a child for the why or the wherefore of the thing affirmed, and he would 
look at you in blank amazement, or simply reply that '' it was not in the 
book." Attempt to explain the subject to him, and he vdll perhaps reply 
" The book don't say anything about that." He will seem to wonder 
where you could have acquired any information that was not contained in 
'^ the book." " The Book," with him, is " law and gospel." The au- 
thors of '* the book " have found out every thing there is to be knovm 
upon the subject, and have expressed it in the very words in which it 
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should alone be expressed. We have repeatedly met with such instances 
and consider such a misuse of text-books far worse than the entire 
exclusion of toxt-books from a school. It unmans a child, depresses his 
reasoning faculties, destroys his self-dependence, the caltiyation of which 
shjuld be the principal aim of the educator, and causes him to be depen- 
dent upon others for the opinions he may entertain. Such a course of 
education may answer the purposes of a despot, but in our country, the 
child should be taught to think for himself. Our school-rooms should be 
well supplied with charts, maps, black-boards, globes, etc. Our teachers 
should then be so well prepared for their duties as to dispense with text- 
books in recitations. The class should not be required to repeat a rule 
as given by any author; but should be drilled in principles, and taught to 
reason for themselves. But, where the school-room is not thus properly 
furnished, the teacher must, from necessity, be more dependent upon the 
assistance of text-books than would otherwise be desirable. 

Cedar Creek, Feb. 11, 1860. J. 0. Lyman. 



PARENTAL INFUBNCE. 

The man who raises a family of children, trains them in habits of so- 
briety, and moral rectitude, gives them a liberal scientific and literary 
education, and prepares them for becoming good and useful citizens, may 
never acquire a large fortune, and perhaps may be obliged to strug- 
gle hard with pecuniary embarrassments in meeting his expenses; but be 
will have the satisfaction of having done one of the best things that a 
man can do. And this accomplished is far more creditable than to ac- 
quire a vast amount of richeS; to conquer a nation, or to re-build a 
destroyed city. The wealth of a Girard, an Astor, or a Rothschild, is 
a mere bauble compared with the honor that is due to such a parent. 
The man whose mind is constantly bent on the acquisition of property may, 
in time, estimate his wealth by the hundred thousand dollars value, but if 
he raise a family of children that will be fit to be trusted with the estate 
that he will have to leave to them, he will indeed exhibit a noble instance 
of good home education. 

It is a notorious fact that the children of the rich and great are often 
vain, trifling, and dissipated. And why is it so? Their moral culture 
has been neglected. When the mind constantly dwells upon banks, 
stocks, bonds, and the rise and fall of property, its possessor is ill quali- 
fied for th,e proper moral training of those under his care; moreover, saeh 
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a person has but little time, and he feels bat little inclination to attend 
to javenile wants and necessities. He feels that he cannot relax his 
dignity so mach as to perform those small duties which are needful to the 
right development and direction of the youthful mind. When children 
grow up under i9uch circumstances, their selfish, stupid, or depraved in- 
clination soon begins to manifest itself; and then they seek after its 
gratification by such means as they possess ; perhaps they indulge in 
profligacy at the expense of an unwary parent. Or, if restraint be 
applied, it is only such as crafty mischief delights to break through. If 
restraint procure submission, it is accompanied with a sullen and secret 
resolve to make ample use of liberty when obtained. When young men 
and young women grow up under such ill training as this, the life of their 
parents will seem to them a season of bondage; and if they leave pro- 
perty to them, the impious youngsters cannot thank them for it, but they 
thank death for taking away their parents ih&t they may seize upon their 
estates, expecting then to procure for themselves the gratification of all 
their inclinations. How few of those whose ambition it is to be rich, ever 
consider that they are accumulating property only for reckless heirs to 
squander in vain extravagance. 

Old age is very appropriately termed " second childhood." It is a time 
when strength, vigor, and intellect fail. Who then shall minister to the 
wants and infirmities of declining years ? When the proper training of 
the children has been neglected, or they have not had from their parents 
that countenance and assistance which their youth and ignorance of the 
ways of the world required, it caunot be expected from them. No pecu- 
niary compensation will ever purchase that kind attention and tender 
sympathy which is so grateful to feeble old age, and which none but duti- 
ful and affectionate sons and daughters can bestow. When parents have 
properly directed the moral habits of their children, prepared them for 
working their way successfully through the world, and cultivated harmony 
and good feeling among them; then may they hope for comfort in their 
declining years, and filial respect will prompt. their sons and daughters to 
extend to them all the care and attention that they may need; and thus 
they will repay the toil and expense of the education of their youth. 

Love of home, and the scenes of youthful days, is more or less innate 
in every person, and it is a most excellent trait of character. Let the 
home of childhood, therefore, be rendered so pleasant and agreeable that 
no place more congenial can be found.- Then if curiosity to see more of 
the world, and a desire for companions and enjoyments different from 
those there found should induce the youth to leave his parental roof, the 
remembrance of a happy home will, in time, prompt him to return again to 
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share its joysi and to testify filial respect to an affectionate father and 
mother. Well may we yenerate the saccessful teacher of youth, hut 
more oaght we to venerate the parents who hare faithfully performed 
their home duties. Good homes are more needed than good schools. 

G. D. Hunt. 



WATCH, MOTHER. 

Molher, watch the little feet 
Climbiog o'er the garden wall, 

Bounding through the busy street, 
Ranging cellar, shed and hall ; 

Never count the moments losi^ 

Never mind the time it cost ; 

Little feet will go astray, 

Guide them, mother, while you may. 

Mother I watch the little hand 
Picking berries by the way, 
Making houses in the sand. 

Tossing o'er the fragrant hay. 
Never dare the question ask, 
" Why to me this weary task ? " 
These same little hands may prove 
Messengers of light and love. 

Mother 1 watch the little tongue, 

Prattling, eloquent and wild, 
What is said and what is sung 
By the happy, joyous child. 
Catch the word while yet unspokgn, 
Stop the vow before tis broken ; 
This same tongue may yet proclaim 
Blessings in a Saviour's name. 

Mother I watch the little heart 

Beating soft and warm for you ; 
Wholesome lessons now impart ,* 

Keep, keep that young heart true. 
Extirpating every weed. 
Sowing good and precious seed ; 
Harvest rich you then ma^ see 
Ripening for eternity. — Eomt Magazine. 
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TEACHERS SHOULD STUDY. 



Sovi of the best lessons of life are learned from familiar objects, and 
we do not hesitate to seek instruction from the humblest sources. We 
hsYd often watched with interest the management of steam engines on 
boats and on railroads. A goodly supply of fuel is provided at the out- 
set, and so placed as to be convenient for use. Before the machine can 
be made to work, two things have to be done. A fire must be made in 
the furnace of the engine, and then must be duly supplied vrith fuel. 
The former of these operations is generally styled by engineers " firing 
up," and the hitter '' wooding up,'' or '' coaling up," aooording to the 
materials used. We have heard the chief engineer of an Atlantic 
steamship call out to a subordinate, '* coal up." Recently on a railroad 
connected with this city, we heard the order given, '^ wood up. And once 
in a miserable steamer having been weather-bound for twelve hours in a 
Mediterranean port, we heard with joy the Captain's call, ''fire up." 

We have been lead to reflect on the consequences that would follow if 
orders of this kind were either not given or not obeyed. Steamships 
would halt mid-ocean, and railroad cars would disappoint us more than 
when blocked up by ''mountains of snow." Indeed, the whole course 
of business would be seriously affected, and general indignation would be 
excited against the steamboat and railroad engineers. 

Now, we have educational crafts that are stopped in their career of 
usefulness by the ignorance and blunders of the managers more months 
than we spent hours on the Corsican coast. With what joy, then, would 
the call be heard by suffering communities, "fire up: wood up." With- 
out assuming any but a subaltern's post, we take liberty of mising the 
ory in our ranks, " Fire up; wood up." 

Light and truth are as needful to the teacher as fire and fuel to the en- 
gine. Neither can carry forward either man or humanity without proper 
attention. Therefore, while veritable engineers " fire up " and " wood 
up," let teachers "read up" and "study up" at every interval of their 
labors for the better discharge of their duties. 

We need not institute here a formal and extended parallel. Teachers 
should provide themselves with suitable books, maps, charts, and other 
means of instruction and improvement; and shouRi seek to kindle their 
seal and quicken their interest in the objects of their profession by study, 
meditation, and intercourse with their fellow laborers. Teachers thus 
provided, and improving their means of usefulness, acquire during the 
lapse of years, great energy of character and power of propulsion, often 
reminding one of the steam en^e; and they bear about the same com- 
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parison with improTident, rmimproviiig teachers, that a powerful looomo- 
tive does to a hand car. 

In employing this figure of speechi we need not guard against misap- 
prehension. Though the steam-horse goes snorting throogh the country, 
and; as a signal to parties interested, utters a shrill whistle on approaeb- 
iilg a railroad station, noisy, oificioafl demonstrations of seal and interest 
on the part of schoolmasters and schoolmistresses are not hence to be 
commended. Bather snch manners are to be charaeterited as Tulgar and 
prejndicial to the best interests of edacation. Teachers of this order 
may float on the surface of sodety, but they are not the strongest reliance 
or the best representatives of their profession, lacking, as they generally 
do, the quiet energy and the inherent force of character which spring 
alone from genuine scholarship and mental culture. 

" A little learning is a dangerous thtng; 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian wprivg ; 

For shallow dreughts intoxicate the brais, 
* And drinking deeply sobers us again.' " 

Teachers should study and think; for in this way alone can they keep 
in the line of their profession, understanding its aims, maintiuning its 
spirit and accomplishing its objects. Unfaitlifulness or negligence here is 
a prolific source of mischief, often causing friends to pity and moom, 
enemies to despise and rejoice, and bringing defeat to the best laid plans 
for the promotion of good learning. They should work, drawing &om 
the fountains of heavenly wisdom and illuminating their minds with the 
beet lights of the ages. They should read and study the best books on 
the nature, objects, and means of education; or forever resign their 
noble calling. — Rhode Island Schoolmaster. 



WIND AND SEA. 



The sea is a jovial eommde, 

He laughs wherever he goes ; 
His merriment shines in the dimpling lines 

That wrinkle his hale repose ; 
He lays himself down at the feet of the Sun, 

And shakes all over with glee, 
And the broad-backed billows &11 faint on the shore^ 

In the mirth of the mighty sea. 
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Bat title wind is sad and rellBtleas, 

And ooned with an inward pain; 
You may hark as you will, by valley or hiU; 

Bat yoa hear him still complain. 
He wails on the barren mountainSi 

And shrieks on the wintry sea ; 
He sobs in the cedar, and moans in tiie pine I 

And shudders all otct the aspen tree. 

Welcome are both their Toioes, 

And I know not which is best ; 
The laughter that slips from the ocean^s lips, 

Or the comfortless Wind^s unrest. 
There's a pang m all rejoidngi 

A joy ui the heart of pain. 
And the wind that saddens, the sea that gladdens, 

Are singing Uie self-same strain 1 



OVERTASKING OF PUPILS WHILE IN SCHOOL. 

This is a serious evil; an evil that has been gradually growing upon the 
schools of our country, and requiring at the hands of those haymg charge of' 
them, the most watchful care and attention. Boards of Education and com- 
mittees are held respon^ble to the public for the amount of labor accom-^ 
plished in the school-room; teachers are held responsible to their employers 
for the same thing, and then: success is measured by the amount "extracted from 
the childish brains," regardless of the almost forgotten &ct, that .children 
have a physical as well as intellectual existence. Then comes the stimulus of 
znarks, rewards, emulation between pupils of the same school, and dasses of 
different schools, urged on by teachers whose pay and position depend upon 
the most done in the shortest possible time, and too often the urging and encpur- 
aging of fond parentfl and friends ; and all combmed keep the mind of the chil4 
up to the highest pitch of inteUeotual attainmftut What wonder, then, that on?* 
cler all these spurs and mcentlves to labor, so many break down m early ohild- 
liood ? What wonder that we see In our school rooips so n^aoy pale, wan cheeky 
-vvbere we should look for rosy health ? What wonder that we oftener see in th^ 
0cbool-room than elsewhere, the curved spine, the depressed chest, the worn and 
j;aded and sickly forms of those who should be erect, with fuU expanded obMv 
^txkd all crowned with vigorous health ? 

Six hours of hard intellectual labor, in the aohool-rooBt, is as mnoh as the mofll 
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yigoroos can long endure^ and this for the time our sofaools are in sefl8ioii,-4eii 
months in the 7ear,^woald brwk down many robust and healthy men. What, 
then, must become of that daas in oar sohoolsy and the number is not ■maii^ who 
are feeble and delicate and sickly ? As a nation, intellectually, we are makmg 
rapid stride& If we haye not found the royal road to learning, we hare found all 
the short ones, and all the means of rapid progress on them. But physically, we 
are, as a people, degenerating. Machinery is doing much of the labor of the 
land ; manly sports are out of date and ignored, and we are fast becoming a na- 
tion of pigmies ui body, but giants in miMd, especially in childhood. This ought 
not «o to be ; education, in our day, should give well balanced^ well disciplined 
and well developed minds — ^minds prepared to think, to reason, and to determine, 
in strong, healthy, and vigorous bodies. 

That modem writer who endeavored to show that murder was one of the *' Fme 
Arts," must have had in mind an American school-room, where the Board of Ed- 
ucation, teachers and parents were all endeavoring, in the most refined and gen- 
teel way, to render valueless or extingui^h the lives of those placed in their 
charge. The tyrant who gave orders for the destruction of all the first-bom of 
his dominions, has justly been regarded as a monster of craelty, and his name has 
been anathematized for the hist eighteen hundred years, and will be to the end 
of time. What measure of condemnation should then be meted out to those who 
go to work systematically, not with the intent, to be sure, but no less efiectually, 
to destroy, not only the first-bom of theland, but all from five years old and up- 
wards? More than one half the children bom, die before the age of eighteen ; 
how many of them die of education it may be difficult accurately to determine ; 
but that many of them are educated out of extstence, and others suffer irom this 
same fearful malady, none who are visitors to our school-rooms, and are observ- 
ers of what they will there see, will, for a moment deny. Horace Mann said, 
years ago, and the evil has been constantly on the increase since, that so far as 
the body is concerned, "our schools provide for all the natural tendencies to 
physical ease and inacHvity^ as carefully as though paleness and languor, muscular 
enervation and debility, were held to be constituent elements of national beaaty,** 
And such is the case ; a languid and sickly body, bending in childhood under the 
weight of mental labor that would crash most persons of mature years, is re- 
garded as ** interesting," " promishig," "beautifiil," if from that same wan, ^wom 
body, on examination day, come torrents of French, Latin, Philosophy, Astronomy 
and the Higher Mathematics, all in the enunciation of every word, syllable and 
letter in exact accordance with Worcester or Webster. 

If it be true, as a prominent and faithful laborer in the cause of education onoe 
Mserted, that " a man without high health, is as much at war with Naiure as a 
guilty soul is at war with the Spirit of God," and it over-taskmg the mind in 
childhood tends to destroy or impair the constitution or health, then surely no 
Board of Eduoaiion can be guiltless if they permit any over-tasking in the schools 
under their charge, on any pretence whatever. *' Strict discipline and hard study'r 
are the only oertahi grounds of Buooeas; but that discipline and study B&oald onty 
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last daring the five, or at most, six school hours of the day, and then the books 
should be cast aside, and the balance of the day devoted to hard physical labor^ 
athletic sports, gymnastics, or such other bodily exercise as shall tend to harden 
and develop the muscular system — Report of Luiker J7aven, President of Board 
of Education^ Chkago, 



# 

OPINIONS, AC, FROM THB OFFICE OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 
{Ckmtinued from iht Maarch Number.) 

Q. Can a member of the District Board resign his office ? 

A, He can not There is no provision of law allowing the resignation of any 
office in the District Board. In this respect the offices are unlike all others ; for 
nearly all other offices there are express provisions for filling a vacancy arising from 
resigtiation. A vacancy may occur, in any of the District offices,— by refusal to 
qualify after election, by removal from the district, and by death, and, in the caao 
of the Treasuter, — as stated last moath, — by declaration of the Govemer, when- 
ever judgment is obtained against the Treasurer oa his official bond. 

Q. Can the Town Treasurer take School District Orders in payment of the 
town tax ? 

A, He can not. The District Treasurer cannot pay out moneys belonging to a 
particular fund, or raised for a particular purpose, on orders drawn upon any 
other fund, and consequently he cannot take orders of the Town Treasurer in- 
stead of money, unless the funds coming into his hands are those upon which the 
orders are drawn. {See Sectiona 72 and 174, Chap, 18, i?. S.) 

Q. Is the District Treasurer obliged to take tax certificates of the town treas- 
urer in payment of a delinquent school tax 7 

A, He is not. The law provides that, when collected, the County Treasurer 
shall pay over to the Town Treasurer the delinquent school taxes in money, or 
credit them upon moneys due from the town to the county, and the Town Treas- 
urer must pay the same over to tho District Treasurer. Neither the school tax 
levied by the County Board, nor that raised by a vote of the town can ever be 
delinquent so long as there is any money in the Town Treasury, as the law pro- 
vides that the moneys raised for school purposes in any town shall be paid finrt 
and in full. (See Sec 72, Ohc^, 18, and Sec 36, Chap, 23, R 8.) 
^ Q, When an officer is appointed to fill a vacancy occurring in the District 
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Board, does his appointment hold to the end of the tenn daring which the va- 
eancj ooeurred, or till the annual meeting next following ? 

A. Only till the annual meeting immediately following appointment 

holdfl only irom one annual meeting till another, and ail appointments thus made 
expire by limitation at the tune of the annual meeting next succeeding. 



TO TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The undersigned desu*es to meet the Town Superintendents and District OfiGl- 
oers of the several towns of the counties herein named, at the times and places 
designated : 



Dodge Ooiint7f 


Boriooii» 


Thnred«79 " 


« 


Bhebojsan « 


BheboygMiIkdla, 


Friday, « 


IS 


WMkeah* « 


Waakeiba, 


Monday, « 


16 


Walworth « 


Whitewater, 


Wed'eday," 


25 


Grant <« 


Plattevllle, 


Tuefday, Hay 


1 


MoBioe M 


Bpwtis 


Friday « 


11 


MarqiMtt* « 


lioBttUe^ 


T.ee^y, « 


U 


Waiuhaia ** 


Waatoouw 


Irld^y, «* 


19 


Portage « 


Plover, 


Tueaday, *'- 


22 


Waupaca « 


Waupaca, 


Thureday, ** 


24 


QreenLiAe« 


Berlin, 


UouCsLy, " 


28 


JeffenoB ** 


JeffMfMB, 


Thunday,*' 


81 



Other appointments will be made in course of time as arrangements can be 
perfected. 

I desire to consult with School Officers upon matters connected with the inter- 
ests of the schools under their charge^ and by personal conference to secure greater 
uniformity in carrying out the details of our school system. A general attend- 
ance is most earnestly requested. J. L. Piceard, 

State Supt. qf Pub. Instruction^ 



N OTIC B. 

Tuosa having correspondence with ti)is department are requested to famish, 
their foil acklress— town, nearest poet-office, and county. It will saye trouble 
and secure mo^ prompt replies. 



s 
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In making appeals to this department against the action of vay officer, it is 
most respectfully requested that all matters of a merely personal or political na- 
ture be omitted, and that all /correspondence be confined to simple statements 
of facts bearing directly upon the point at issue. The regulations conoemiug 
appeals as found in the School Code for 1859 will be rigidly enforced. 



TEACHERS' INSTITUTES FOR 1860. 

In compliance with invitations received, and with the assurances that local 
arrangements for the accommodation of all teachers and those designing to teach, 
will be made, a session of the Teachers ^Mtitute will be held as follows : 



Aft?rAlri«4aCbi0ii» 


Cxawford Connfy, 


** RichlMd City, 


Richland «< 


•» Taflon, 


Grant « 


** Albion, 


Dana « 


f^BlMkSuth, 


M U 


«' Horioon, 


Codge 




Sheboygan " 


«" Wankciha, 


Wankeaha « 


« Whitewater, 


Walworth « 


« Platterille, 


Grant « 


** Monroe, 


Green « 


« Sparta, 


Ifonroe, ** 


<«M<mtotto^ 


Marqnelai, <« 


** Waatoaa, 


Wauahara, « 


" PWw, 


Portage, « 


«<WaiipaeiS 


Wanpaoa ** 


•• Berlin, 


Green Lake « 


** Jeffenon, 


JeibTSon, « 



a 20 
April 2 
M 2 
H 5 
M 2 

«• 1« 

** SS 

« 80 

May 8 

•« 7 

•• U 

** IT 

•* 21 

•* 94 

u 28 

M 81 

Each histitute will be opened on the erening of the day named above, wi<h an 
address on the sabject of Public Instruction. 

During each day there will be exercises, conducted by competent and experi- 
enced Teachers, iUustrative of the prhieiples and metiiods of edncation applicable 
to public schools of different grades. 

Each evening will be devoted to an address, or discussion, on some educational 
subject, which the public generally are invited to attend: 

Teachers, or those preparing to teach, who enroll their names as in attendance 
on the first evening the Institute opens, wiU be entertained, free of expense, 
during the session. The place of meeting wiU be announced in the local papers. 

Several of the appointments are made at the time of the meeting of the County 
Teachers' Association, and the exercises of the two will be so arranged as not to 
interfere. Hbkbt Barnard, 

Aifent 9/ Regents of NomuU Si^oots, 
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Utatltmatifal f t|ar[mnit. 



SohUian of Problem No. 34. — ^We will first give a general solation^ of 
which No. 34 is a particular case. 

Let h equal the altitude of the cone; S its slant height; E equal the 
radius of the base, and C its circumference; x, y, and z the coordinates 
of any point of the coiled line. Let the origen of coordinates be at the 
center of the base of the cone, the axis of the cone, the axis of z, and 
the line joining the origen of coordinates with that point on the circum- 
ference of the base where the coil commences, the axis of x. Also, let b 
equal the projection upon the radius vector upon the plane of xy, and a 
equal the angle which that projection makes with the axis of x. The 
equations of the coil are readily found to be x=h cos. a, y=h sin. a, e= 

A 
A+-^&. If s equals the length of any part of the coil, it is shown in 

most treatises on the Calculus, that d8^=dx'-\-dy^-j-dz's=ia this case, 

db^+h^da*-^—:^db*. (1.) We mast now determine the value of da* in 

terms of h and constants, Letj;? equal the advance of the cofl for each 
revolution, n the number of revolutions, and r the ratio of the diameter 
to the circumference. We have from similar triangles this proportion, 

p o___ crjo 

viz: 8 : R::np : B—e .•. n=: — ^ . (2.) We have also a=2nr 

• ' • ^'^^' ^^'^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^® ^^ a^—^^h, . • . da= 

2r8 4tr^S* 

— -n—^t and <?a*= pa , dh^. Substituting the value of ^' in (1) and 

2rS / J' 
reducing, and we have <&=-=— iiry "4ir+ ^'j *^d ^7 integrating, naak- 

iBg 6^, «.d reducing, 5'»|(i^+^ log. ^+ ^^. (4.) 
Which gives the whole length of the coil, considtred as a mathematical 
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line. The logarithms ased are the Napiorean logarithms, and are equal 
to 2.3025851 times the common logarithms of the tables. 

In Problem 34, iSf=150.0075 feet, nearly; pz=z^ feet, and C=9.42478 
feet. Substituting these yalnes in (4) giyes us «^=:8490 feet, nearly. 

Jas. M. Ingalls. 

Solution of ProUem No, 35. — ^Let 2x equal the base, y equal the 
height of the required rectangle. Then 2xy=max. The differential of 

this equals zero, because a maximum is a constant; hence, dy= — ^^ — ! 
(1.) Differentiating the equation of the curye, we get dy^ — 



\ 



X 

b^xdx 




59 59 
(2.) Prom (I) and (2) we readily deduce y*=—^ =— (a«— a?«); which 

gives 2a;=base=a V~2, and y=height«— -i:^. In problem 35, a«5, and 

o 

J=^3; hence, the required base=5 V^, and the heieht= . 

A. W. Whitcom. 

Problem No. 39.— How can the "Section" of the 
United States public lands be divided into four equal 
parts by means of lines starting from the "quarter 
comers ? " 

Were the section in reality what it is in theory, an 
exact square, in which the quarter-section corners are 
established at the middle of each side, the question would be easy to an- 
swer. But owing to inaccuracies in the government surveys, in some 
eases needless, in others unavoidable, this smallest surveyed division of 
the public lands is an irregular eight sided figure, resembling the annexed 
diagram, in which A, B, C, D, represent the section corners, and a, b, 
e, d, the quarter section comers. No method of dividing it into four 
equal parts by lines meeting the sides at the points a, h, e, d, has yet 
teen made public, so for as the knowledge of the propounder of this 
question extends. The statute rules of this and other western States 
only approximate, and, in some instances, lead to very incorrect results. 

Problem No. 40. — The sum of a geometrical progression is 12235764, 
the ratio is an integer; from these data required the ratio, first term, and 
number of terms. 

Every example like the above can be solved. A. W. W. 
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dJiitonal llisrHlaniJ. 



Wb have delayed this number in order to give a synopsis of changes in the 
school law made by the Legislature. A bill was passed giving to the districts at 
their annual meetings the power to authorize the District Board to admit to the 
privileges of the school, pupils residmg out of the district, and to charge a fee 
for tuition; giving to the Board the authority to make rules for the government 
of the schools ; to suspend and expel pupils for noncompliance with said rules ; 
to require additional security from the District Treasurer when that already given 
fails oris insufficient ; and changing the time of the annual apportionment of the 
School Fund from March to June. 

The laws, as passed, wiH be given in full in our next issue. 

The Legislature failed to perfect the Township Library System, and matters in 
reference to it remain the same as before the session. The tax has been collected, 
the ten per cent, withdrawn from the school fund, and the money will remain in 
the Treasury drawing no interest, and doing no one any good. 

A Bill, well considered, and carefully drawn was introduced into the Senate, 
which, if it had become a law, would have perfected the Library System, and put 
the people in posesslon of a large amount of useful reading, of which they -will 
now be deprived, without any corresponding benel^t in the use of the money 
which was raised for the purchase of books. 

A Bill to repeal the law of last winter was introduced into the Assembly by 
Mr Howland, of Kenosha, and passed that body by a large majority, but did not 
pass the Senate, and nothing further was done in the matter. We shall give the 
Bill to perfect the system hi the next number of the Journal, and shall then have 
something further to say upon the subject. 

Prof. Ohaunobt Goodkoh, of New Haven, died on Saturday, March 17, in 
the seventieth year of his age. The venerable man was known chiefly to the 
public through his admirable work on British eloquence^ and his valuable services 
in editing, revising, and enlarging the later editions of Webster's Dictionary. 
These have given him a reputation for thorough and finished scholarship, not only 
throughout our own country, but wherever the English language is spoken. 
Although he devoted so much labor to these works, he faithfully discharged the 
duties of a collegiate or a theological professor during the larger portion of his 
life. He was for many years Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Yale College, 
and has been, since 1889, Professor of the Pastoral Charge in the Theological 
Seminary. He was a zealous, earnest, benevolent, Christian mao, and his mem- 
ory will be widely and fondly cherished. — Advocaiet 
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AftgSj Bock Co.— A oorreapondent of the Janesville Gassette fomisheB the 
following note in regard to the school exhibition in that place : *^ Allow me, 
through th9 colamna of your paper, to notice the exhibition of the Afton school 
ot last Thursday ev^ung. The exercises conunenoed at 7 P. x., and the house, 
though crowded to its utmost extent, was held for four hours^ interested and de- 
lighted. Order and interest prevailed throoghoat. The speaking of all was 
exoellent, and allow me to remark, I think it seldom, in any exhibition of this 
kind, so much talent is to be met with ; there were actors in that school exhi- 
bition who might eyen now challenge comparison with the stage. In fistct, eveiy 
thing was carried through with a zeal and propriety which reflects the highest 
credit on the actors and the thorough drilling of their energetic and accomplished 
teacher, F. D. Hunt The people of Afton are alive to the interests of schools, and 
their management and encouragement is worthy of commendation. S. D. B." 

School Exhibitions— on the whole are, no doubt, a valuable means of stimu- 
lating the endeavors of pupils, and can be made to subserve only a good purpose. 
But they are liablo to various abuses, and we think the evils are often allowed to 
preponderate over the benefits to the pupil. An exhibition is an evil when it is 
used by the teacher as a means of conciliating a visiting committee with a show 
of rapid attainment on the part of pupils which is only specious, the result of 
skillful management on the teacher's part, rather than the actual proficiency of 
the scholars. So it is when (from watever motive) the teacher, in order to have 
his classes appear well, cranM them with a form ot sounding words, in answer to 
set questions, which they repeat without any more dear ideas than so many well 
tiiuned parrots would have. An exhibition is an evil when it is made the ooca- 
aion of a mere '* show off " of certain pupils who may have a talent for declama* 
tion or singing or piano-forte playing, or other taking **pertormanoe" — and for 
the getting up of these performances undue time is spent, to the serious neglect 
of the more essential branches of study. Too often the detriment of this neglect 
is sufiered not only by the " performing " pupUif, but also by the rest of the 
flchool, the teacher being so much absorbed in the preparations for exhibition m 
not to give the other school duties their meed <^ attention. Intelligent and con- 
scientious teachers need but reflect a moment on this matter, to see how . great 
is the liability to these evils, and to feel how deplorable such abuses are. A reg- 
ular examination of a school by the proper committee, in the presence o parents 
of the scholars, is always salutary in its influence, but a desire for the edat of a 
Bfaowy *' exhibition " too often leads to the employment of time and means which 
are prejudicial to the pupils' advancement and the highest usefulness of the school 
'^JSducatumai fferald. 

A Good Rule. — Applicants for situations as teachers in the Kenoi^a public 
schools are required, during their examination, to wnte three themes 'of not less 
^han the length of a page of letter paper, upon some prescribed topic connected 
^with school keepuxg. This is to test the teacher's power of expression; 
mnd also to show penmanships orthography^ English Grammar, eta 
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Pbof. Alovzo QbjlY dtod at Brooklyn, N. Y., on the 10th nit, aged 62 years. 
He gradoated at Amherst College in 1834. During his college life he made tiie 
material sciences his special study. He had designed entering upon the ministry, 
and commenced and completed the theological course at Andover, Mass, Bat he 
soon after became an associate teacher in the old Phelps Academy, at Andover. 
While here he continued his fovorite study, and gave to the public his two toL 
umes on chemistry and diemical agriculture. He then assumed the chair of 
material science and mathematics in Marietta College, Ohio. From the college 
he came to Brooklyn, about Wetve years ago, taking the same professorship in 
the Brooklyn Female Academy. Here he revised his chemistry, and issued a 
valuable work on natural philosophy. Eight years ago, he erected two large edi- 
fices on Montflgue street, Brooklyn, and opened in them the Brooklyn Hights 
Seminary. He since added a third. This institute bears a very high roputation. 
In this last period he issued, in connection with the late ProC Adams, of Amherst 
College, a text-book on geology. These four volumes, and several lectures and 
pamphlets on educational subjects, constitute his published works. — Century 

HuDSoir, St Croix Co —The following notice of the schools of this city we 
copy firom the North Star : " The closing exercises of the winter term of the 
public schools of this city took place last Friday, and we are certainly gratified to 
learn that the students all acquitted themselves with much credit both to them- 
selves and to their teachers. There was a perfect ' sea of heads ' of the * rising 
genontion ' visible. Speaking, singing, reading compositions, and papers of their 
own getting up, was the order of the day. Remarks were made by Hen. A. D. 
Gray, Rev. Nelson, Prof. Bartlett, and S. Curtis Simonds, Esq , the Superintend- 
ent ; who deserves much credit for bringing oor schools to the prosperous poei* 
tion they now occupy. The teachers during the past term were. Prof. Weld, 
(author of Weld's grammar,) of the higher department,- Miss Marian Childs, of 
the intermediate, and Mrs. Weld, Miss Martha Hodges, and Miss Anna Cleveland, 
of the difibrent primary departments. It is seldom that teachers give such uni- 
versal satis&ction as have these during the past winter. Mr. Bartlett's select 
school also closed on Thursday of last week, with an exhibition of the progrea 
his students had made, which is spoken of in the highest terms by those who 
were present. 

MiNBRAL Poiirr. — The public schools in this dty were never in a more flourish- 
ing condition than the present winter. We regret, however, that they have lost 
one of the best teachers they have had. Alex. Wilsoii, Esq., who has been 
principal of the higher department for several years past, and under whose ad. 
ministration our public schools have been brought to a standard of usefulness 
seldom attained under no more favorable circumstances, has retired from the busi- 
ness, and his place is now filled by Mr. W. E. Clifford, late of Mineral Point 
Seminary. Mr. C, we understand, is an excellent teacher, and whfle ve regret 
the loss of Mr. Wilson, we are gratified that the district has been so fortnnate ma 
to secure the services of so competent a peraon as Mr. Clifford.— TW&ttne. 
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OsHKoSH.— We find in tbe Ck>urier the Report of the City Saperintendentp Mr. 
Seavey, fh>m which we learn that tbe schools in that place are in a prosperous 
condition. In each ward, except the fifth, there is a primary, an intermediate, 
and a grammar school, and there is one high school for the dtj at large. Mr. 8« 
D. Gaylord, formerly of Connecticut, is Principal, assisted by Miss Mary Park* 
The number of pupils in the high school is reported at one hundred and thirteen, 
A normal class of fifteen was maintained through the &11 term, and the progress 
of the class reflects much credit upon the accomplished Principal and his fisuthful 
assistant The Superintendent is a zealous woiicer and a fast fHend of popular 
education, and sustained by the cooperation of the Board, he will succeed m 
raising the schools to a high standard, and in tumishing all needed facilities for 
the compla education of the children in that wide awake and growing city. We 
hope to be able to give our readers some extracts firom his report hereafter. 

Baoine. — We find in the A.drocate the following in reference to .the .death of 
Hr. G. H. Burbank, late principal of one of the ward schools hi that dty : ** At a 
special meeting of the teachers of the public schools of the city of Radne, held 
March 17th, 1860, the following preamble and resolutions were unanimously 
adopted : 

Whsuas, It hM plMwd the Ofrer of all g9od to remoTe from our midst oar fHead and fvllow 
tMcber, th«r»fiMre. 

H&aolved, T&at we, the teacheri of Baclnepablio schools, while reoogaixlng thlj dispensation 
of an all-wise Proridenoe, take this occasion to maaif«ct onr onited sympathies with those who 
hare boen so saddeoly bereared. 

SMolved, That, in the rem<>T«l of oar fellow teacher fr^m his sphere of Qsefnlness, the cause 
of ednoatioa has been bereft of a tried and efficient eo>htbv>rer. 

BMohid, That while we would admire hia earnestness of purpose in the social and intallcct 
ual sphere, we would also imiUte the many Tirtues that characterised his moral and religioto 
life. 

Hesolved, That these resolutions be published in the city papora, and a copy be presented to. 
the relatiTes of the deceased. 

Mosis Adams, Chairman,^ 

Wb have received the sixth annual report of the Board of Education of the 
city of Chicago for the yearendmg Feb. 1st, 1860. It comprises the report of the 
President, Luther Haven, Esq., (a portion of which we give in this number,) the 
report of the Superintendent^ W. H. Wells, Esq., the report of the Principal of 
^he High School, C. A. Duiee, psq., rulea, regulations, etc., eta 

8bb new advertisements of Ivison, Phinney A Go', and Sheldon A Co., m this 
xiiunbOT. Teachers who vrish to supply themadves vrith good text-books will do 
^v^ell to examine the advertisements, and select such as they need. 
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BOOK TABUE- 

HOMEWARD BOUND, or the Oh«M ; « IM0 of Mm Sa*. By J. fniiavoBi Coopn. lUutnted 
from dr»wifigi by F. 0. 0. Durlej. New-Tork : W. A. Townwnd * Co. 1860. 

This if the ftmrteenth Tolame in the splendid edition of Cooper in prucen of pablioation by 
the i^Te named company, and is eqaal to ite predecessors in typography, lllostrations, and 
blBdlDg. Thongh Bome portions of this work-^-especlally the portraiture of the character of 
Mr. Stcadfiist Dodge— aat^eoted the author to pretty eharp crltioism Irom the American pressi 
on it* first publication, «tiU the reader nIll be Intcteeted Ia the cmiM of the Mont»nk, and the 
characters of Ci^tain Track, Bva Kfl!nghaw,Mr. Sharp and Mr. Binat ara worthy of osnMl 
stndy. 

A DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAaS. By Josbph B. WoBOmna, LL.D. Bos. 
ton : Hickling, Swan k Brewer. 1860. 

This work, so long announced and so anxiously looked for by scholars and critics, is now 
fairly be^bre the public. A massire crown quarto of 1854 pages, neatly bound and beautifully 
printed, one is prepossetsed in its faror from the ftrat, and a ooatinued examination will not 
disappoint Awt expect^rlons. Brery p%ge of th« wort glree eyldetice of the flbUfty, «k 11 
and re search of the author. It comprises, after the Frelhce and Table of Contents, Prioolples of 
Pronunciation, embracing a key to the souads of the marked letters, and remarkB upon the 
key; a chapter on Accent; remarks on Orthoepy and Ortboepists; Orthography, with rules 
for spelling, and a list of words of doubtfn 1 or Tarious orthography; a short treatise on Bog- 
Ush Grammar ; a list of words with the proper preposition annexed ; the origin, formation, and 
etymology of the English language ; Archaisms, ProTinclallBms; history of English Lexicog- 
raphy ; BttgHah Orthoepists ; a catalogae of Boglish Dictionaries; a list of the principal scien- 
tific works used in the preparation of the Dictionary; a table of Abbreyiations and dlgna ushI 
in the work ; Thi Yooabulaet, and an Appendix contain ng the pronunciation of Oreek and 
lAtin proper names; pronunoiation of Scripture proper names; pronunciation of Modem Geo 
graphical names ; pronanciation of Diittinguishei Men of modem times; AbbreYiatioas tisedin 
wrltlDg and printing; Signs used in writing and printing; and a collection of words, phrases, 
auvl quotations from the Greek, Latin, French, ItaUan, and Spanish languages, eomprisinic 1854 
pages, beautifully printed on good paper, and illustrated with about one thousand cuts of ani- 
mals, plants, instruments, apparatus, etc., etc. The Yocabulary is Tery full aud con^plete, con- 
taining nearly oTery word in the language, and the definitions are clear aod correct. He shaU 
hereafter giTo a closer analysli of its peculiarities, and compare it with its riral, Webster, but 
in the meantime wa adTise our readers to examine the work fbr themselves, and judge of its 
merits. 

ELEMENT ART ANATOMY AND PHYIf lOLOGY. fl>r Colleges, Academies, and other Schools: 
by KuWAiU) HwcHootx, D D., LLJ)., of Amherst CoUege, and Edwaid HncBOooK, jr., M. 
D. , teacher in Willis<on S* mlnary. h ew-York : Irison. Phlniiey A Ca, 48 and 60 Walker 
St.; Chicago, 8. Q. Griggs A Co^ 89 and 41 Lake St. 18Q0. 

The genera] planof this work will be seen by reference to the following table of contents: 
After a prellminajy statement of princ^^Ies and definitions, Chat>. 1 is deroted to the Bonea; 
Chap. 2 to the Muscles ; Chap. 8 to the Nutritiye Organs ; Chap. 4 to the Circulating System. 
Chap. 6 to the Respiratory, Yocal and Oalnttflo (kffma ; Chap. 6 to the Lyaptiatiaand Secreting 
System ; Chap . 7 to the Nervous System ; Chap. 8 to the Senses ; and Chap. 9 to a oonddwratiiai 
of the religious teachhigs of the subject. The matter is well arranged, furnished with ^pro" 
pria*.e headings, and is profhsely illustrated. As a work tor the class-room. or the g*^neral read 
a., it is unsnrpaased by any with which we are acquainted. 
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THE TRUE ORDER OP STUDIES. 



BT PRES. HILL^ ANTIOCH, OHIC. 



{Continued from the April Kumber.) 

The attempt to change the printed forms of the English language, for 
the ordinary purposes of books and newspapers, may be impracticable; 
and it may not even bo desirable that such attempts should succeed; but 
the use of phonetic books for the purpose of teaching children to read, is 
both practicable and in the highest degree usefuL So soon as the child 
has learned to read fluently in phonotype, it may take up common print, 
and read it easily from the general resemblance of the words on one page 
to those on the other; as has been proved experimentally in thousands of 
eases. The child thus taught to read common print, has its orthography 
more firmly fixed in his memory, because he perceives more clearly its odd- 
ities and anomalies. Bad speilling usually arises from an attempt to spell 
phonetically with the common alphabet ; but this would be leas likely to be 
done by one who had been accustomed to associate the idea of phonetic val- 
ue only with a^different alphabet. The use of a phonotype, for teaching a 
child to read has also the advantage of giving unceasing instruction in accu- 
racy of enunciation, and no other method has been so successful in removing 
from a school provincialisms and vulgarities of pronunciation. For fixing 
the orthography of words in the memory, no practice is more useful than 
that of writing from dictation; but this means, of course, cannot be applied 
at a very early age. If we had phonotype in common use, it would be 
well to have the child taught to write at the same tune that he is taught 
to read; but, with our present *' heterotypy '' (as Aaa been facetiously 
callod), we must be content to begin writing at the time of transition 
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from phonotypy, when the progress in reading will of course be much 
more rapid than in writing. 

The approach to ordinary orthography, through phonetic type, leads 
very naturally to etymological considerations, which will be of interest 
and value to a child several years before he is ready for questions of syn- 
tax. Words themselves must be understood before they can be intelli- 
gently classified. When a word is introduced to the child, in its ortho- 
graphic dress, and he laughs, as well he may, at the oddity of its costume, 
we may tell him of its gradual growth into its present form, and show 
him how the silent, or the mispronounced letters in it are the record of 
its ancient pronunciation, or of its derivation, or of an early error in its 
supposed derivation. This will lead us to explain to the pupil the con- 
ventional element in language: that usage is the right and rule of spealc- 
in|; and then we may go further back, and show how much is really 
natural in the orgin of language, and how the meaning of words some- 
times sprang from an imitation of sounds, from the musical expression of 
speech, and from instinctive attempts at expression through the position 
of the organs of speech. A child of six years old will recognize the na- 
sal element in the meaniug of such words as snail, snake, snap« snare, 
snarl, sneak, sneer, sneeze, snicker, sniff, snipe, snivel, snooze, snore, 
snort, snout, snub, snuff, snuffle, and see how easily the word nose can 
be introduced into the definition of each. Then it will be interested to 
know that the Latins also called the nose, nasus. 

The ffMins, even, of the individual letters may be made the occasion of 
pleasanl lessons in the origin of vmtten language, — the probable devel- 
opment of Shemitic alphabets from phonetic hieroglyphics, and of tiie 
European alphabets from those of Phoeneoia. If such instructions do 
not awaken a scholarly turn of mind, and lead to literary taste, they wil, 
at least relieve the dryness of the spelling-book, and give the child soni! 
glimpses into the numerous and subtle ties which bind us with all titf! 
genirationi^ which have proceeded us. 

The use of language is to be acquired at first by imitation. The 
of books on grammar and composition does not belong to the early ye 
of life, and it is a complete inversion of the natural method to give i 
child abstract themes for composition before he is old enough to think « 
such themes of his own accord. In the like manner, it is not in the i 
course of nature to teach a child to declaim before he can comprehend i 
pieces selected for declamation. The most instructive reading for a 
son of any age is that whose tone of thought is above his average thou 
and yet not beyond his grasp; and the best exercise for a child, in le 
ing to think and to express his thought, is to commit to memory 
po^ry or prose as^ worth being treasured up forever in remembr 
but which is not on^rely beyond his comprehension. Let him also, 
the book before hinPbxtemporaneously, turn good verse into good 
and repeat the procoA so frequently as to be able to do it withoat 
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tatioD. Before the child can write well he can dictate a narative of some 
real event in hia own experience; and, as soon as he can write, he should 
be aocustomed to writing, at first narrative, afterwards gradually coming 
to more abstract forms of composition, but always upon subjects with 
which he is familiar. 

When foreign tongues are taught, — and every liberally educated per- 
son shoald at least have a sufficient acquaintance with them to develop 
his philological tastes, if he have any, — the method of nature, it seems 
to us, requires a blending of several modes of study. The pronunciation 
shoaid be a matter of first importence; the student deciding, in the case 
of a dead language, on some fixed principles, and, in the case pf a living 
language, getting as nearly as possible to actual present usage of the best 
speakers. Next comes the translating, and finally the grammar. The 
interval of time between these is not of importance; but it is of import-' 
ance, in the study of any language, to read more than the small portion 
which you may daily analyze critically, with graounar and dictionary. 
Let neither mode of study be neglected; a portion in one book being 
thoroughly studied each day; while, in some other book, several pages 
are rapidly and imperfectly road. The words and constructions of most 
frequent occurrence will thus become familiar by repetition, and to the 
dii<cipline of the exact critical study of sentences will be added that ap- 
preciation of the general spirit of ajanguage which can be attained only 
from a more rapid and extensive reading of its best writers. Thus, in 
music, also, the best culture is gained when the pupil is daily drilled to 
extreme accuracy in the practice of select pieces, and also daily exercised 
in reading at sight several pages of new music. In the order of nature 
the child hears language and music long before it has the power to ana- 
lyze and study them; and, in the order of study, it is better to have 
reading precede, in some degree at least, a critical and thorough study. 

When translating from a foreign tongue into our own, there are two 
extremes in method, both of which are admirable, while the mean be- 
tTveen them is worthless. In the study of a language you have two 
objects in view, — one to learn the language, and the other to gain from 
the study a strength and facility in the use of your own. Now, in learn- 
ijQic a foreign tongue, one cannot translate too literally, keeping to the 
order and construction of the original; while, for the purpose of culture 
in the use of the vernacular, and indeed for understanding, in the earlier 
stages of study, the real thoughts of the author, one cannot be too care- 
ful to translate into the most appropriate and idiomatic English. We 
would, therefore, habitually accustom the student to a double rendering, 
irst literally, then idiomatically; and in the literal rendering allow even 
etymological fidelity to the prefixes and parts of a compound wosd. Thus 
n the proverb, Unhraut vergeht nicht, may have the double rendering, 
4,n tt7i*p7ant thoroughly-goes not; that is, Weeds never die out. The 
labit of literal rendering may be dropped as soon as the student has ao- 
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qaired the power of reading and anderstandiog the foreign langaage with- 
out a mental transposition into the yernaealar idiom; bat the habit ol 
correct rendering into easy and idiomatic English must becaltimted care- 
folly as long as the study of the language is pursued; — the first is for a 
for a temporary use; the second for a permanent possession. Next to 
the ability to act well must be placed the ability to speak well, — ^and in- 
deed, so intcrwoyen are the functions of the human being, that the ability 
to express thought increases the ability to think, and the power to think 
increases the power to act. The common opinion, that the deyelopment 
of one power is at the expense of another, arises from the fact that the 
deyeloped power is usually one that was by natural gift predominant; and 
the power that has dwindled, at first naturally feeble, has not had sufficient 
exercise to keep it of its original strength. 

The brief limits to which we are compelled to compress these papers 
iforce us to giye them a fragmentary character, and to leaye each branch 
*of the subject but partially deyeloped: hoping that the connection and 
AiBtty of the parts will be apparent to the reader wao carries in his mind 
(the general principles announced in our first article; and that such read- 
^«fs may find here hints that shall lead them, in the course of their own 
4hoq|^hts, to new confirmations of the general truth a(nd utility of these 
wiews, and to new applications of them to special points in education. 

The fourth general group of studies, included in our great diyision of 
hiatory, we-haye designated in our tabular yiew by the word law. Man 
is not content with thinking and expressing his thoughts, with subduing 
outward nature to his needs, aod making it subseryient to his purposes; 
he also seeks to goyem his fellow-men. The child is bom subject to his 
parents, a«d the family goyernment has always been a type, perhaps sug- 
gesting and leading to the goyernment of tribes and nations. At all 
eyents, thone are no men to be found without some traces of goyernment, 
and, in all ciyilised countries, there has been deyeloped the idea of im- 
personal law, in the organization of a community whose associated wis- 
dom shall decide upon what is right and what is for the best interests of 
the whole; whose associated power shall enforce the right and deyelop 
the good, as far as the limits of its ability extend. The historical study 
of these relations of men is necessary, not only to a full deyelopment of 
the student's mental powers, but as a preparation by which he is fitted 
for an intelligent participation in the rights and duties of those relations. 

The method of nature is here eyident, that the child is bom into the 
family, and learns, by subjection to his parents, the duty of subjection to 
all just autaority, before he can understand the ground on which the au- 
thority rests. He is brought under the order and discipline of the family, 
before he can rise to the comprehension of that yast scheme of uniyersal 
order, planned by Infinite Wisdom, in obedience to the impulses of Un- 
fleithomable Loye, and carried into execution by Almighty power, — tlie 
Uiuyersal Order after which all wise legislation strives, according to which 
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all just judioial dedsions are framed, and which aQ righteous ezecatiTo 
power seeks to embody. 

Soy in the school, the first and most important ideas of law come not 
from histories and constitutions, nor from poEtical orations, read or stnd^ 
ied by the child, but from the wise and just discipline of the sdiool-room, 
from the rules of play observed among his schoolofeDows, and from the 
perception that the parents and the teachers are also snljject, eyen in 
school matters, to the laws of the commonwealth and to the yotes of the 
town. The judicious teacher, by occasional words, rightly directing the 
child's attention for the moment to such themes, gives what we hare 
called incidental instruction in politics and law* The next step, in this 
branch of study, is history in the ordinary sense of the word. After* 
wards, in the higher school or college, the pupil should take a brief course 
of study in constitutional law, commentaries on the constitution of hit 
own state, of the United States, and of Great Britun, comparing them 
with those of Greece and Rome, and of the Hebrew Commonwealth. 

It was our original purpose, in commencing these papers, to have con- 
tinued them so as to embrace remarks on psychologioal and theological 
studies; but, as circumstances have compelled us to defer the remaining 
papers to an indefinite period, we will append here some general cautions 
to the reader, which we had proposed to leave to the end. A recent very 
friendly criticism on our views shows a misapprehension of them, by say- 
ing that we have placed the studies of the encyclopedia in a right line, 
instead of in a circle, and that we have provided only for the education 
of the knowing faculties, without providing for the education of the pow- 
ers of expression and action, and of the feelings and sentiments. 

Let the teacher, who is really desirous of knowing the true plan of ed- 
ucation, remember that the body and its organs need training and care 
for their preservation and full development; that the sentiments and pas- 
sions need to be judiciously called into play, and guided in their direction; 
that, above all, promptness and efficiency of action, and perseverance of 
purpose, are to be cultivated with great care, under a consecration to the 
love of God, and charity to men. In our scheme of studies we are show- 
ing what we consider the natural order of intellectual growth, and the 
following of its order will simply give the best opportunities for the other 
kinds of education. Thus intellectually we place the cultivation of the 
powers of observation first in the scale, preceding that of the inventive 
and of the reasoning powers. This intellectnal order of nature gives the 
opportunity, in physical education, of keeping the young child out of 
doors, rambling, under' the guidance of its teacher, by the roadside, or 
over the pastures, to the benefit of his body as much as of his mind. 
The same intellectual order gives, in moral education, the opportunity for 
developing pure tastes, the love of natural beauty, and affording social 
pleasures of a higher character than in the ordinary plays of the school- 
yard. It gives idso the best q)portunity for impressing the young heart 
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with the infinite wisdom and love manifested in creation; and the free- 
dom of the walk allows the opportunity for the child to manifest its own 
choice and will in sh9wing kindness to its playmotes according to the 
ComuMnd of the Heavenly Father. In like manner, the whole arrange- 
ment of the intellectual problems placed before the human spirit would 
be found, if wo understood it in its natural order' to] be adapted for the 
appropriate furtherance, at the proper age, of each part of physical, mor- 
al, and religious education. 

The complaint which has been made, that an intellectual education is 
of no moral benefit, but rather a moral injury, so &r as it is weU ground- 
ed, is grounded as much upon the fact that our intellectual drilling has 
been inverted in its order, crippling rather than cultivating the powers of 
observation, as upon the fact that the attention given to intellectual edu- 
cation has withdrawn the attention from moral training. This idea 
appears to have been one of the moving springs in the heart of the late 
lamented Josiah Holbrook. In like manner, the injury done to the bodily 
health of children, by over-study, comes as much from the unnatural in- 
version of studies, the giving of that which is abstract before that which 
is concrete, as from the absolute amount of time spent by the children in 
close attention to the subjects set before them. Whatever be the amount 
of knowledge acquired in a given time, the ease of its acquisition will, 
evidently, be partly proportional to the lucidness and naturalness of the 
order in which it was acquired. The purely inteUectual question of the 
true order of studies is, therefore, intimately connected, in more than 
one mode, with the question of moral and physical training, with the 
whole question of the highest welfare of the individual and the fieunily, 
the state, and the church. 

Nor, in either physical, intellectual, moral, or religious education, 
should we forget the artistic side; — that is to say, we must remember that 
skill in expression or*action is as desirable as simple power. A man not 
only needs power, but needs it under control, else it loses its worth. Of 
how little avail would physical health and strength be to a man who could 
neither walk well nor swim well, who was at ease neither on the rower^s 
seat nor in the saddle, who could neither drive nor skate, who could nei- 
ther mow nor dig, but who, in all manly sports and all useful labors, 
found himself strong indeed, but clumsy and inefficient for lack of skill. 
In like manner, he would feel humbled and awkward indeed, who was 
conscious of great thoughts, and of deep emotions, and of a strong pur- 
pose to right, and was nevertheless unable to express himself either by 
spoken or written words, by chisel or pencil, or by musical tones, or by 
well-planned and well-timed deeds. 

While all studies must be used as means of developing and guiding 
some power of action and expression, as well as of understanding, it is 
perhaps the especial function of the historic studies, of trade, art, laor 
guage and law, to cultivate the powers of expression; and the teacher 
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must remember to apply them in sach manner as to produce this end. As 
the bread of the mind is truth, so the bread of the moral nature is action, 
or expression, and the pupil must be drawn out into expression, not made 
the mere recipient of instruction. 

To pass to the other point in which we would caution the reader against 
a misapprehension of our views, it does not follow, because we have ar- 
ranged the five branches of the hierarchy in a certain logical manner, 
with mathematics at one end and theology at the other, that this order is 
to be followed in arranging successive years of school Hfe. It would bet- 
ter apply to the minutes. The order is that of logical development, that 
in which the subjects are to be successively unfolded to their fullest ex- 
tent; but it would be absurd to postpone physical teaching entirely until 
a full knowledge of mathematics had been obtained, and so of any other 
branches. "We may perhaps compare the course of education to the 
phyllotactic spiral on a two-fifths arrangement. The mathemathics are 
the row of leaves on which the zero leaf is to be taken, and you cannot rise 
to a higher point in your mathematics, except by running round through 
the other four rows. For the full, harmonious development of the child's 
mind we need a perpetual recurrence to the five essential branches of in- 
quiry suggested by every sight of nature. The youngest child in the 
school brings in, perhaps, a dandeHon. What is its form, and the num- 
ber of its rays ? What is its color, taste, and smell, its medicinal effects, 
its relations to the sunflower and other composite plants? — these are 
questions of physics. The derivation of its name, dandelion, — dents de 
lion, dens leonis, — ^&om the form of the leaf, and of the generic name, 
taraxacum, from its medicinal effect; the fact of its introduction from 
Europe; the quotation of the lines,— 

*' Dear common flower, that grow'dt beside the way. 
Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold ;" — 

these would be historical instructions from the same simple flower. Then 
ask the child to tell you why he likes this flower so much: whether it is 
because it is prettier than morning-glories, or because it comes so early, 
or because it is so common, — and you stimulate him, perhaps, to one of 
his earliest efforts at psychological self-examination. Finally, speak to 
him reverently and warmly of the goodness of the Heavenly Father, who 
has spread beauty with so unsparing a hand before us, and tell him of the 
Saviour's appeal to our conscience, drawn from the beauty of the lily, 
using simple language that he can understand, — and you will have given 
him theological lessons also. 

Now, every lesson in the school of life will lead, as simply as this dan- 
delion has done, to the five great branches of intellectual studies ; and no 
lesson has been fully taught until it has thus been linked into relation 
vfith all the main lines of dependent truth. The simplest geometry has 
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its application to physios, its history of disoorery and applioation, its 
psychological questions of the foanchitions of belief and the nature of 
proof and its theological aspect, in such queries as whether the relations 
of space are or are not dependent on the constitutions of our minds, and 
thus on the will of the Creator. The cycle of these five branches must 
be daily reoorring, uid our aim has been, in these articles, to show in 
what order the five branches are to be placed, which must always pre- 
cede the others, which must first receive full development, and which, the 
crown and glory of the whole, must alvrays be least within the reach of 
finite faculties. 



TEACHING ASTRONOMY. 

Thx editor of the Carolinian, FayetteviUe, N. C, had some experience 
in teaching astronomy, of which he gives the following amusing account: 

" We were teaching an * academery ' down in the wire grass county of 
South Georgia, soon after we left college, and among the 'higher branch- 
es ' taught in that ' institution,' were the rudiments of astronomy, to 
which advanced text-book we had introduced a class of sand-hill boys and 
gopher-trapping girls, ranging in age from fourteen to twenty years. A 
few recitations, confined principally to the correction of mutilated pro- 
nunciations — as 'stairs,' ' hevingly bodies,' 'theyearth,' 'comics,' 'plan- 
ics,' etc., when we made to the ' advanced class ' the startling and in- 
credible announcement that the sun did not rise and set daily; that the 
revolution of the earth on its axis made night and day, etc. There were a 
few open countenances in that gaping, wonder-stricken class, aboat then. 

" Next morning we were waited on by a grave, sage-looking patron of 
ours, who, with some asperity of countenance, as we imagined, contempt- 
uous severity of expression, thus delivered himself : — 

" ' "We 've employed ye here to lam our young 'uns, haint we ?' 

" We assented to the proposition. 

" ' Well,' continued he, ' what 's all this riggy marole and stronomy, 
and stuff about the sun not settin' and risin', and the yearth tumin' up- 
side down of a night, and sich like infidel talk ye 've been foolin' the 
scholars with ?' 

" Now, thought we, for a triumph of science, — a lighting up of this 
benighted understanding. Inviting him into the academy, we proceeded 
to draw a diagram upon the blackboard for illustration. 'Now,' said we, 
' the sun is ninety-five millions of miles from the earth — ^ ' Stop,' cried 
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he, ' how do you know that ? Who 's been thar to measure it ? What 
8ur?ejor 's ever drug his chain over that route ? 'Taint so I ' 

" In y^ we assured him that scientifio men had demonstrated it, phi- 
losophers proved it beyond a doubt, and that all the learned and eminmt 
men in the world admitted and believed it. 

" * They don't know nothin' about it^' was hb dogmatic response, 'not 
a bit more 'n I do, and they 've never been any closer to the sun than I 
hev. It 's agin reason, sense, and Scripter to say the sun don't set — ^for 
there 's a text that, may be, you 've seed if you ever read the Bible— 
which I can scarcely believe you ever did — ^sayin', ' from the risin* of the 
sun to the goin' down thereof; and see here, young man, if you can't 
teech the children somthin' better 'n sich fool and infidel argument, you 
mout as well look out for a Dooly settlement, whar thar ain't no churches, 
and the folks never heerd o' the Bible.' 

" We caved, wiped out the diagram with onr left coat-tail, bowed out 
our indignant patron, and the next morning the ' stronomy ' class was 
advanced to Peter Parley's geography* and the sun permitted to rise and 
set as usual." 



THE FROZEN BROOK.* 

Far to the north of fable-land, stands a snow-capped mountain. Tow- 
ering high above the clouds that float lazily about, its sides covered by 
sturdy eVergreens or broken by rocky projections, it seems, when viewed 
from a distance, the very impersonation of beauty and grandeur. But 
upon approaching, the trees that looked so bright and green, grew de- 
formed and yellow, and cast huge shadows, — shadows so deep and appalling 
the bravest man would shrink from entering them. As one advances 
still farther, he discovers, behind the mossy rocks, yawning caverns, and 
the thin hedged pathway is full of pitfalls, but half concealed by decaying 
vines. 

This mountain is the mountain Self^ and woe to him who attempts to 
explore it. If he escape the pitfalls, and be not lost in some of the nu- 
merous caverns, he will certainly fall a prey to the savage beasts that 
abound there. Close beneath, along the base of the mountain, runs the 
brook Good InUoHons, a merry, prattling rivulet, dancing and singing in 
the sun-light: stealing deftly around the stones that fill its channel, ca- 
ressing the broad petals of the lilies, or murmuring through the pendant 
branches of the willow, this little brook was contented and happy. 

* Read at the High School exhibition, at Janeiville, March 30, 1860. 
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In fable-]and> you know, there is but one language. Earth and s&r, 
sun and moon, speak familiarly to each other. Once, when Good Inten- 
tions was singing its merriest song, the sun spoke to it, saying, '* Little 
brook, you have had a merry life thus far: you have made friends of the 
buds and flowers — eve n the wild beasts of the forest come often to listen 
to your pleasant talk; but you cannot always toy with flowers, — you have 
a duty to perform elsewhere. Beyond the meadow beside you, through 
which lies your course, is a large city: hundreds of rivulets just like you 
are hurrying toward it and will unite in one grand riyer. Then upon 
your commingled waters will float many ships, freighted with comforts 
for people of foreign lands; and, although you are but small, you shall 
be part of the ocean. Leave this grim mountain very soon, for if its 
shadow be cast upon you, chains of ice will hold you captive forever. Be 
wise, and pursue the course pointed out to you without delay; for in de- 
lay is danger." 

Good Intentions listened with mingled sensations of curiosity and de- 
light. That it was destined for so high a purpose, was almost too good 
to be realised. Fully prepared, it hastened to the outlet toward the 
meadow. Just as it was casting the last look at the pleasures it was 
leaving, a bird burst into a song so sweet that it paused involuntarily to 
listen: the song was a long one, and had scarcely ceased when two stately 
antelopes came down from the mountoin, and stood upon the bank of the 
rivulet. 

Procrastination and Self Indulgence were beautiful to look upon: their 
eyes were large, soft and dreamy, and their voices full of pursuasive mel- 
ody. "Whither away, little brook?" said Procrastination^ "you will 
not leave us, will you ? " " Ah yes, indeed. I must hasten on to the 
ocean," answered Good Intentions. 

"Pshaw I" interrupted Self Indulgence, "you will have to bear 
great burdens, and rest neither night nor day : instead of your soft, 
mossy bed, you will roll over sharp stones, and dash against high, haxd 
banks. Instead of the fragrant perfume of flowers you will be covered by 
dust and smoke. Here you can enjoy yourself as you will; there you 
have no time for aught but work." " But when night comes, this odioas 
mountain will bind me with chains," cried the little brook. " But you 
will have plenty of time," put in Procrastination. " The shadows will 
not fall for hours yet." 

Thus urged. Good Intentions tarried, listening to Procra>stination and 
Self Indulgence, and scarcely heeded the shadows that crept steadily on. 
Often, as it grew chilly, it would determine to pass on to the meadow, 
but a sweet song, or a beautiful insect, or an open flower bud attracted it. 
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until the shadows of the mountain ooTored its waters. Then, indeed, it 
rememhered the warnins: the sun had given it in the morning. Alas I the 
last rays were disappearing behind the mountain, and the brook lay in 
dim twilight. Already the glittering ice-chains were forming an impassi- 
ble barrier; and, try as it would, the brook moved but slowly onward; 
and before it reached the meadow, Good Intentions found itself a prisoner. 
Fainter and fainter grew its struggles; quieter and quieter its once rest- 
less waters; deeeper, darker grew the shadow; thicker the chains of ice. 
And now the poor little brook is bound a captive to the mountain Self, 

Little children just setting out upon life's journey, with the long bright 
day before you, in which all your happy anticipations, all your fondest 
hopes, must be realized or disappointed, beware of this mountain. Flee 
away while yet it is morning. Touch not the flowers. Listen not to the 
bird-songs. Tarry not by the willows. If you do Procrastination and 
Self Indulgence will charm you until the shadow falls and binds your 
heart with chains never to be broken, a prisoner to Self foreyer. 

Cornelia S. Barrere. 



SPRING. 

There's a voice in the air that whispers of Spring, 

And of life from the grave awakening ; 

A breath from a distant Summer clime, 

That bears an odor of flower and vine ; 

The cloudless view of the western sky 

Is softer and warmer to mine eye ; 

The icy chain that the stream hath bound, 

By the hand unseen, without a sound 

Has been broken ; its waters, turbid and dank, 

Weep o'er the sides of its mossy bank : 

And the roots of the violets pulsate and thrill, 

And the lUy bulbs, and the daffodil, 

Each to the other touch and sing 

Their morning song to the welcome Spring. 

J. R. Goodwin, in Merry's Museum, 
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PAST AND PRESENT. 

AN OLD man's BOLILO^UT. 

" Up from the dim old past are visioDS Btealing, 
Bright visions, tinged with memory's finest gold, 
That wake within the throbbing breast a feeling^ 
Though in years grown olcL'* 

The present days shine not with the unclouded brightness, 

" That lighted up life's spring time bowers. 
And gare such tragraoce to the flowers." 

A calmer light is shed o'er all, and, looking through the windows of 
my soul, life seems to-day a holier thing: less bright but not less beauti- 
ful the present days, than those that glided by at dawn. The flowers that 
spring up along life's pathway, are not less glorious, although less gay: 
the birds that warbled in the morning time their loudest, wildest melo- 
dies, still sing their songs to me, but in lower, sweeter tones: the sum- 
mer showers kissed by the sunshine, wear the same bright hues as 
spring's first rtunbow; and the moistening drops of hope that now de- 
scend, call forth new buds of joy to bloom around the heart, and shed 
perfume along life's way, almost as sweet as those which, e'er my infant 
feet o'erstepped the bounds of childhood, looked up to me and smiUd. 

Hope ever brightens the present hours: I have planted the willow o'er 
the graves of the early loved, whose tombstones pave the backward path 
of life, and to them turned, when trials pressed and care o'ercame, to 
weep: then rose again, brushed off the tears, and, looking forward upon 
life's coming years, saw new hopes arise, such as I thought might never 
die, and still I saw them wither and droop, and looked for more when they 
were dead. Thus are we ever hoping, '* building castles in the air " to 
see them overthrown, and straightway seeking firom out the crumbling 
ruins a stone upon which to found another. 

Quivering along my spirit strings, runs the low, soft music of the pres- 
ent days, tender and sweet, like that I heard when but a child. Perhaps 
those tones have come to dwell with me once more^ so oft I feel the joy- 
ous bliss of those glad hours when no alloy mixed up my cup of happiness. 
I used to laugh; and when I laughed 'twas fi r real joy: ah yes* even noir 
I feel the present is but a little way from where the breeze of long ago 
swept o'er my brow, and lightly played amid my hair. 

0, beautiful were the fair green isles of love and home that rose from 
out the waters of life's troubled, dangerous sea: the memory of those 
isles make these, my lonely twilight hours, less gloomy ; »nd from their 

• BmmI at the High School Exhibition, at JanesrUle, March 30, 1860. 
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shores still be d the flowers that bid my soul in hope be strong, to breast 
with courage rougher seas. Fond memory leads me back to a little oot- 
age, a dear old home among the hillsi with its haunts sublime and 
shady bowers: where th^ rugged pine and fir tree grew, casting deep, 
dark shadows o'er crystal streamlets that ran rippling down through rocky 
dells: the dear old orchard, where robins sang the whole day long, and 
the turf grew greenest, and the flowers the brighte t, that I i lucked to 
deck my Mary's hair. There oft we wandered to gather the spicy mint 
that grew along the little brooklet's bank. That sunny bank still seems 
to me the loTeliest spot of all the earth, for there I dreamed away life's 
early, sinless years, Und there I plighted faith to her who blessed and 
made the spot an Eden. Fond memories crowd so thick and fast that I 
can sea cefy give the present a tithe of what I give the past. As oft as 
night's dark mantle enfolds the earth, so oft will those, my early days, 
draw near to sing to me .the songs that ne'er grow old. ' 

Progression with improving hand bath swe^ t away the ivy and the vine 
that drooped low o'er the open cottage door, and ''sent the shadows of 
their slender pointed leaves across the sanded floor." The fireplace too, 
where around the hearth we gathered, the noisiest, happiest set of boys 
and girls that ever 'neath one humble roof- tree met, hath passed away. 
Yet, even now, I see a glittering row of bright tin dishes, placed with 
care upon the mantel-piece. Such nice brown bread my mother baked 
and gave to us in milk so rich and sweet: it never since has tasted thus 
to me; nor will it it e'er again, for then my heart had never ached, and 
never can it beat so light again. I do not pine in vain regret, but early 
years come back so bright and fair I love to chant their memories o'er. 

*' The old man ceased, sweet slumber sto'e 
J^ereuely o'er bis care-woru frame, 
And wrapt in dreams his childlike soul 
Lived o'er the days of youth again." 

Hattie D. Clow. 



DO YOU READ? 

By this question we do not mean to inquire whether you read the 
daily news and the current magazine literature, but whether you read 
as scholars understand the term. 

The answer to the question, '' Who are educated? " is a more difficult 
one than it might at first sight appear. And the crooked-minded and 
generally distorted monstrosities which are too often evolved by our im- 
perfect methods of culture, have a tendency to prejudice the masses 
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against a thoroogli oiiMtlion. They object, and very justly, too, to the 
expense of a training that fre q— aU y taxes them to their utmost, and 
which either unfits their sons for all the duties of life, or produces no 
good effect in modeling their characters or actions. 

We havo all seen men going about with vast stores of knowk^ uk 
their brains, but with thread-bare coats on their backs; and with that 
whitish-blue color in their faces that indicates a strict and scant vegeta- 
rian diet, and a sluggish circulation of water in the veins, instead of warm, 
rich blood. Such a pinched-up, suffering expression have they about the 
mouth; and so ancient, so rusty, so feeble, so bewildered do they look: 
so. jostled and elbowed by the world's great, rough crowds that the veriest 
hind, with broad shoulders and ruddy complexion, turns aside to gaze on 
them with pity. And a sad reflection it is to us that such ** domes of 
thought '' should be so lumbered with useless knowledge. • 

A man may be as expert as a Porson or a Bently in digging out Greek 
roots, but what will it avail if he oan make no man the better or the hap- 
pier for his knowledge ? How many prodigies of scholarship have shuf- 
fled through life, and died, without the world's being the better for their 
ever having lived ? Even the great scholars above named, — what have 
they done ? Who knows 7 Had not their fame been watched by mummy- 
dry Dons in the cloisters of Oxford, who occasionally gave it a feeble air- 
ing, the names of the two greatest English linguists would, ere this, 
have been buried in oblivion. 

Such an education as they possessed, though, in some sense, profound 
and wide, lacked the vitalizing element, — was the mere skeleton, un- 
clothed with beauty or symmetry. On the other hand, we see a class, 
much greater in numbers, who have passed through our colleges, and 
learned nothing but the petty conceits and senseless tricks of idle and 
worthless students, who, so far from being able to translate their own 
diplomas, can not even read their own language intelligently, and whose 
attainments in English composition extend no farther than certain feeble 
attempts at love-making, through the art epistolary, in a ''hand>of- write" 
wretchedly scrawling, and spelling most villainous. 

There is certainly a golden mean between knowing nothing and know- 
ing everything that is useless. There can be no positive necessity in na- 
ture that a man should either be a learned dunce or an ignorant fool. 

The more pedagogue has always been a synonym for all that is disa- 
greeable in society, and a laughing-stock in literature for ages. The 
constant tendency of the teacher is to degenerate into this state. He can 
only avoid it by a generous culture of all his powers. And this culture 
must be constant, not spasmodic. If he stops, or even hesitates, the 
whirlpool sucks him in, and devours him up. 

We have always looked upon reading as the great right arm of a well, 
ordered method of instruction. An acquaintance with good books does 
more to enlarge and ennoble a man's powers than all other means com- 
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bined. In fact^ all the instruction in school has little other use than to 
teach us how to read wisely. But then he should possess books, not suf- 
fer them to possess him^ and thus become the idlest of all moths, the book- 
worm. 

It has always been, still is, and probably will ever continue to be, a 
question, as to whether few or many books should be read. Macaulay 
says a man should read every thing. Hazlit thought twenty or thirty 
books were enough for any one to read, though we strongly suspect that 
he did not by any means live up to his own theory. Men of great crea- 
tive powers need fewer books. Men of talent merely, and those of com- 
mon clay, need to be warmed, and made fruitful, by daily intercourse with 
great minds and hearts, through the medium of books. 

Most men who have reached the meridian of life, who were born in the 
West, and in whose youth the only library found in the rude cabins of 
the backwoodsman was the almanac, and the Bible, and hymn-book, re- 
member how exceedingly precious was a new book to those who had a 
taste for knowledge; (and the number who had not such taste was much 
smaller than many would be likely to suppose.) The book became a neigh- 
borhood treasure, and passed from one rude home to another, until it had 
made the circuit of the settlement. It was handled with rough hands 
vnth a kind of reverent awe, and if its contents were such as appealed 
strongly to the sympathies of uncultured minds, they were discussed and 
" told o'er again " at " choppings," "log-rollings," and " house-raisings,*' 
with a homely enthusiasm that showed how deeply the speakers were 
moved. 

Then the library of a hundred or two volumes, raised by means of vol- 
untary contributions, and kept by him who was deemed wisest by his 
neighbors, was a sort of literary Mecca, to which the devotees of knowl- 
edge, from miles around, repaired every fortnight, to deposite one treas- 
ure and draw thence another. We have in our mind's eye at least two 
neighborhoods which were enriched by the streams flowing from such 
fountains; and whose superior intelligence was so apparent as to be ac- 
knowledged by the whole country around. 

As a means of moral culture, a good book in the hands of youth is 
worth more than a thousand homilies. Create in them a taste for good 
reading, and you at once close a thousand avenues to vice. Introduce 
your boy at an early age to the society of the great and good, through 
their win^ks: discuss their thoughts with him, not coldly, but with a 
warmth of admiration you can not but feel if your own heart has ever 
been stirred by a great idea: and if you do not kindle in his bosom a 
love for what is noble and pure, his natural disposition must be perverse 
indeed. 

*ro no man is extensive reading more necessary than to the teacher. 
He ought to lay the great world of literature under tribute to his vocation. 
By this means he will be able to lead his pupils from the lower, material 
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life, to the higher, ideal life, where lie the glories of the Trae, Beautifdl, 
and Qood. 

Let no young man imagine that because he has a thorough acquaintance 
with text-books, he is consequently qualified to teach. He that can im- 
part to his pupils nothing more than text-books, is but little better than 
an automaton. It lies not within his power to make the waters of wis- 
dom sweet to the ttrste of learners. Is it to be tolerated that while the 
intellect is being trained (and that but imperfectly), the r«naining do- 
main of the child's nature is to remain a barren waste: that the impress- 
ible season of youth, when the heart leaps to the embrace of truth, shall 
be allowed to pass by without the diviner part of the nature having been 
once stirred by a pure and disinterested emotion; — and all this that the 
head may be stored with knowledge, much of which can never be of the 
least possible use in the conduct of life ? 

We would rather a son of ours should be capable of thoroughly appre- 
ciating the grandeur of Milton's thought and verse than, lacking this, that 
he should be enabled to calculate all the eclipses to take place between 
this and the end of time, or speak more languages than Mezzofanti. 

Wo would not be understood as undervaluing a text-book knowledge: 
tJiat ought to be thorough; but a knowledge far wider and deeper must 
be added to it to enable its possessor to rank among the truly educated. 
We know men who are reputed to have a knowledge of text-books most 
extensive and minute, but who are so entirely ignorant of what is most 
desirable to be known in the field of literature as to excite our pity; and 
whe seem never to have dreamed that there is anything worth knowing 
that may not be expressed in an algebraic formula, or found in the in- 
flection of a Latin or Greek verb. Is it for men of such microscopic 
vision to reveal to the young mind th^j glories of the Universe ? — John 
Hancock, in Journal of Progress, March 4. 



There is no department of human exertion in which a preliminary his- 
torical knowledge is so necessary as in education. The education of a 
people bears a constant and most pre-eminently influential relation to its 
attainments and excellencies — physical, mental, and moral. The nation- 
al education is at once a cause and an effect of the national character; 
and, accordingly, the history of education affords the only ready and per- 
fect key to the history of the human race, and of each nation in it, — an 
unfailing standard for estimating its advance or retreat upon the line of 
human progress, —-Henry Barnard. 
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BOARDING AROUNI). 

BY G. D. HUNT. 

" To itndj •haiMtar in all iti pksMt foood^ 
Ab4 fitirlj dint oa bvouui ii»tin»-r-J«i( board roood." 

Thx subject of '* boarding around " is frequently discussed at teachers' 
meetings and Institutesi at which resolutions are often passed denoun- 
cing the practice. The fact that many people live in a stjle either too 
contracted or too sloTenly for a teacher to endure^ when he has been ac- 
customed to genteel living, is regarded as a strong objection; and perhaps 
an objection equally stroug is tho teacher's desire for comfort and luxury. 
He is indeed finely accomodated when he has a home where^ when not on 
dutyi he may enlarge and improve his stock of knowledge and wisdom by 
communing with books and papers. Every true teacher is always learn- 
ing, and teaching too. But he is also a student of every day factS;--of 
people and manners, as well as the literature of the wise and the learned. 

By boarding around, teachers make themselves acquainted with the 
parents of their pupils, and thereby they may gain and preserve their 
confidence. They learn the character and real wants of their charge, and 
how to adapt their policy of instruction so as best to promote their moral 
improvement, and their advancement in learning. Many parents are dis- 
posed to harbor prejudices against schoolmasters. These prejudices will 
be much mitigated by their being sociable and agreeable with them when 
not on duty. By observing the discipline of different families, they 
learn better how to govern a school; and tiiif will be a pretty fab com- 
pensation for sleeping in log cabins, and partakii^ of homely fair. When 
teachers are what they should be, their conversation will be beneficial 
wherever they board: they will awaken interest in schools by talking, and 
at the same time will be enriching their own minds. Many teachers are 
young men and young women, who, in the course of time will be heads of 
families. For this station there is no better school than boarding around. 
In the honne policy of different individuals there will be much seen worthy 
of attention — much to avoid and much that will suggest originality; and 
thus a person may contrive a vriser course for himself to pursue. 

In tovms and cities it will generally be impracticable and inexpedient 
for teachers to board among their employers; but in the country, among 
farmersi it will be far otherwise. Hospitality is there a prominent trait; 
and often fanners would sooner board a teaolnr for a short time than to pay 
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him extra wages equal to his board in one place. The expense of house 
room and provisions they do not feel as much as town people. In country 
schoolsi therefore^ boarding around is very advantageous on the score of 
economy. Where teachers can be boarded by their employers, their ser- 
Tice can be had for a longer time for the same amount of money. Thus 
it will appear that there is a rational view to be taken of the subject of 
boarding around. It has advantage as well as a few disadvantages ; and 
teachers must not expect all connected with their vocatloB to be ease and 
pleasantry. 



A SCHOOLROOM VISION, 

BT BARD OF THB FORXST. 

Another school day's work was done, 

And silence reigned once more ; 
While the shades of the sinking autumn sun 

Lengthened upon the floor, 
And the quaint old dock in the corner ticked, 

Long past the hour of four, 

A teacher sat by his schoolroom desk, 

Wearied with toil and care; 
And the drowsy breeze of the afternoon, 

Played with bis locks of hair ; 
And luUed by the whispering of the trees, 

He dreamed hi his schoolroom chair. 

The years, like a scroll, had all passed by, 

It was the judgment day ; 
And around the throne of the Mighty Judge 

Were gathered the grave and gay, 
To see their deeds in the balance placed, 

For the Master was to weigh. 

An angel came to the teacher's side. 

And, takingnhim by the hand, 
Led him up to the Master's throne^ 

Where he saw a little band 
Of those he had taught m bygone yearsi 

Come home to the " Better Land,'* 
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Their hearts were untainted hy sad regrets^ 

For the world they bad left afar ; 
But tbej sang the praise of the King of Elinga 

As thej gathered around the bar 
To receive in their foreheads tha, sign and seal 

Of the "Bright and Morning Star." 

** Teacher/' said the Mighty Judge, 
** I Ve a crown of life for thee; 
Thou hast trained and prepared this little band 

For the courts of Btemity; 
Thou hast done it unto the least of these, 
Thou hast done it unto me.** 

And the angels kissed his cheek and brow, 

And robed him in spotless white ; 
And they placed a harp withhi his hand, 

And gave him a crown of light, / 

And they bore him i^ near the Master's thione^ 

To a seat upon the right. 

When the teacher awoke^ the setting sun 

Fell faint upon the floor, 
And the quaint old clock in the oonier clicked 

Long past the hour of four; 
But the teacher's heart was ftdl of hope. 

And he neyer grew weary mora 

KbnoSHA, April, I860. 



Educatiox can only promote the natural deyelopment of the mental 
powers towards the complete use of the reason; but can not alter the 
course of their deyelopment. It can increase the nnmber of right ideasi 
and can make them clearer^ but cannot introduee them to the mind by 
any other way nor under any other laws, than those necessary by its own 
original constitution. — Niemeyer* 
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Sttpmntmirfs gtjarfmftit 



Wb give thiis month the law enacted tiie past winter amending the school law. 
Town Superintendents and District officera are reqaested to examme its provisions 
earefoUj, that their future aotion majr be in aooordance with it 

It will be seen that power is given to the diatifct to authorize the admission oi 
pupils from other districts, and to charge a fee for tuition ; that power is given to 
the Board to make rules and regulations for the government of the school, and to 
suspend and expel scholars for non complianoe with said rules; and that the 
Board can require additional seoiirit/ of the Treasurer when thej deem that al- 
ready given insufficient. 

Special distriet meetings can now be called by posting up four notices, except 
when a tax is to l)e raised, In that case three-fourths of the legal voters must 
be personally notified, and the notices must be posted the same as in other 



Hereafter the School Fund is to be distributed m June, instead of in April, and 
districts will remember and ndse ftmds enough at the next annual meeting to 
meet expenses till the money is appropriated. 

An Act to amend Chapter 23 of the Bevised Statutesi entitled, << Of 
Oommon Schools." 

Ih6 P&aple €f ih* SkiU qf WUe^nttn, te pr § 9m ied 4n Senate and AMemUy^ do pnact om 

Seotion h Section eleven of said chapter is hereby amended by striking out 
the word *' twenty." in the first line of sub-section nine, and inserting instead the 
word*'fifty'*: also, by addmg an additional sub-section to said section eleven 
which shall read as follows : *' To authorize the IHstrict Board to admit to the 
privileges of the school persons not residing in the district, whenever such admis- 
sion will not mterfere ivith the accommodation or iostruction of the scholars re- 
nding therein, and to fix a fee for tuition per term, quarter, or year, to be charged 
the person thus admitted." 

fiio. 2. Section thirty-nine is hereby amended by adding to said sectiou the fid- 
lowing words : *' and shall have power, Ist, to make all needfhl rules and regu- 
lations for the organization, gradation and ^vemment of the school or wffhofth 
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QStabKihed in the dbitriot; aaid rn3e0 to take effect and be fai force Wben a wpf 
of the aame, signed bj a minority of tiie Board, ehall be filed with the derit; Id, 
to suspend any pupil from the priyileges of the school for non-compUanoe irith 
the rules established by them, or bj the teacher with their consent; 3d, to ex- 
pel fh>m sehool any pupil who shall persistently reftue or neglect to obey the 
rules and regulations aboye mentioned, whenever, upon due examination they 
shall become satisfied that the interests of the f chool demand such expulsion.'* 

Sio. 3. Section forty-five is amended by striking out the word " March," in the 
second line of sub^section four, and inserting the word " June " in lieu thereof. 

Sbo. 4. Section one of chapter one himdred and thirty-eight of the General 
Laws of 1868, now comprising a part of chapter twenty-tbree of the Revised 
Statutes, is amended by striking out the following Words fai the seventh and 
eighth Imes thereof; to wit: "by notifying all the legal voters in said district," 
and by adding to said section the following words : " Frovided^ that no tax shall 
be voted at a special meeting unless three-fourths of the legal voters shall have, 
been notified, either personally or by leaving a written notice at their places of 
residence, stating the time, place, andobjecto of the meeting, at least six days be* 
fore the time appointed therefor." 

Sao. 6. The boundaries of any union school distHct formed in accordance with 
the provisions of section twelve of chapter one hundred and thirty-eight, afore- 
said, may be altered in the same manner that tSie boundaries of common school 
districts are altered; and the provisions of law governing the action of the Town 
Superintendents in relation to the alteration of common school districts shall, so 
far as the same are applicable, be applied hi the alteration of union sebool dis- 
tricts ; Providedj that no union school district shall be disorganized unless a ma- 
jority of the electors shall, at an annual meeting^ vote for such disorganizatkm. 

Sxo. 6. Whenever the I)u*ector and Clerk of any school district shall deem the 
security upon the bond of the Treasurer insufficient, they shall have the right to 
demand additional seeurily, and the reflval or neglect of the Treasurer to furnish 
such additional security shall vacate his office ; which shall be filled by the Board* 
as provided in section twenty-three of the chapter of which this act is amend* 
atory. 

Ssa 1, This act shall take effect and be in force from and after ite passage and 

publication. 

Wm. p. LYON, 

Weaker of the AssenitHy, 
BUTLBR a. NOBLE, 

Li. Cho, and Prest ofihA SenaU. 

Approved AmU 2, I860. 

ALEX. W. RANDALL. 
Published April 13tii, 1860. 

Blank returns for the Town Superintendents and District Clerks will be fbr- 
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warded in ia a few dajB to aU who are entitled to them, and eyeiy ofBcer is 
earnestlj requested to use great care in fiUing the blaoksi and making his retoras 
in due time. 

J, L. PIOKABD, 

Staie SupU Pub, Jnc. 



Uatjmatital ifparimenf* 



«— 17 
Solution of ProUem No. 37. -^ — equals whole number, per ques. 

24»4-17 11 

s=p; thenxs:24p+17. Also — - ..^ z: whole number. Bejecting 

qaotient, the remainder -^y= — is also whole number. Multiplying by 

5 we haye -^ — =whole number. Bejecting quotient, the remainder 

-^1— = whole numberrsj? : then jp=172'+4, and aj=4082'+113. Also, 

^"Y^ sswhole number per question. Rejecting quotieni, the 

remainder, ~, equals whole number, equals S\ and ^=lli8i, where 3 

may be taken any number at pleasure. Putting £f=0, then ^=0, p=:4, 
and a:=113, which is the least answer. Putting 8=^1, then S^^^ll^ p=^ 
191, and sv=4601, which is the next smallest number answering the con- 
ditions of the question. Bear Crkxk. 

SohUi(m of Problem No. 37.— Place ^==^ +|5> (1); i^=^+I^» 

(2); M»d^ = C'+~, (3). Clearing equations (1), (2), and (3) of 
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fractions, we find ar==24-4 + 17=17^+ 11=11 C+ 3, (4), Since « is to 
be a whole number, A, B, and C are whole nBmbers. By equation (4) 

175 + 11=24^ + 17. Hence, -B= — r= — . Multiplying this equation 

X. K ' «» 120^ + 30 ^.,,,^+13 _ . , -, , , 

by 6 gives 5-B= j= =7-4 + 1 + — ry— . Since A and B are whole 

A+IZ 
numbers, — =^ — =-Ar= whole number. Hence, -4=17-^^—13. There- 
fore, a?=24(17i^-13) + 17=408 i^- 295. This value of x placed in 
equation (4) gives C3= j^^ =37.^—27+ ^^^ . Since C and -^ 

are whole numbers, — =-= — =if=whol6 numbers. Hence, -^=llJf+l; 

therefore, a;=408(llJr+l)-295=4488if+113. Put Jf=0; then x= 
113, the required number. L. Campbell. 

Explanation of Rule for treomeirical Progression. — Let a equal first 
term of any progression, n equal number of terms, and r equal the ratio. 
The series will be a + ar + ar* + ar*, etc. Now, the first power of r stands 
in the second place, the second in the third, the third power in the fourth 
term. The power of the ratio is always less by one than the numbv'of 
the terms; therefore the n term would equal ar^^. Now, if L represents 
the last term, L=ar^\ Take the series, and let S equal the sum; then 
S^a-i-ar+ar^'^ar^'h . . +ar"-^+ar"^S (1). Multiply this hj r, 

and riS'=ar+ar''+ar" nr— *+ar', (2). Subtract (1) from (2), 

and r/Sf— iS=(w"— a. Observe that ^==ar^', Sr=^ar^; therefore (r-1) 

Sr-^a 



S^Sr-a. S= 



r-1 



The above is simply this, when put in words: Baise the ratio to a 
powerless one; multiply by the first term and it will give the last; mul- 
tiply the last by the ratio, less 1. If Adams says subtract 1, it is wrong 
unless 1 equals the first term. S. T. Armstrong. 

Solution of ProUem No* 38. — As the distance from A to B ib con- 
stant, equal to the distance from M to K, the course of A is unrestricted, 
also the distance from if to N; and B travels no specified direction, the 
question will aflmit of several answers. If we suppose that the distance 
from if to JV equals the distance A travels in 3 hours, viz.: 6 miles. A' a 
course at right angle with a line joining MN, and B travels on the oir- 
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oamferenoe of a circle haying' a radius eqaal to MN, and in three hours 
had trareled | of the diflance from N to A, it is evident that the con- 
ditions of the question will be satisfied. On that supposition, if lines 
be drawn from S to( A, from ^ to if, and one from B perpendicular to 
to the line AM, the first two with AM will be an isosceles triangle, the 
line from B perpendicular to the base will bisect the base, and the angle 
formed by the perpendicular and ^if will equal the angle formed by the 
lines BilfJfJV; and one mile would be B's perpendicular distance from 
MN] and would be equal to the natural sine corresponding to radius 6, 
or .1666+ would be the naturiil sine to radius unity. From a table of 
natural sines we find this angle to be 9^ 36', nearly; therefore the follow- 
ing proportion: W : 9"* 36':: 9.4248 : 1.005312, B'b diitanoe the first 
hour. By following tlie same course of reasoning, we find the second 
hour. A line joining BM and MN would form an angle of 19^ 28'. 
90 : 19** 28':: 9.4248 : 2.038549, B*b distance in 2 hours. Taking his 
first hour's travel, we have 1.033237, B's distance the second hour. In 
3 hours he evidently travels | of the distance AK, or 3.1416; which g^ves 
1.103051 as B'b distance the third hour. S. T. Armstrong. 

Problem No, 41. — A tree growing perpendicular to the horizon, on an 
inclined plane, was broken off by the wind so that the top struck the 
ground 20 feet from the foot of the tree. Now, if it had fallen in the op- 
p%ite direction it would have struck 40 feet from the foot of the tree. 
If the tree was 80 feet in hight, it is required the point at which the tree 
broke; also the inclination of the plain. S. T. A. 

Problem No, 42. — I wish to build a manufactory. The materials are 
to be brought from two places, A and B, and the manufactured articles 
are io be carried to market at C, The cost of haulage from A and B to 
the manufiuitory, and from the manufactory to C, are a, 6 and c dollars 
per mile, respectively. Where shall I place the manufactory that the 
cost of haulage shall be the least possible. 



Pkdaooot is the art of rendering men moral, in such a way that, taking 
them to be natund men, they will be able to point out for themselves the 
way to be regeneratedi and thus to change their first nature into a second, 
an istellectnal one, in such a maimer that this second shall become habit* 
nA.'^HegtU 
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€htnhi SisnIIanj* 



Thk Township Libbabt Systxm.— The Legislature of 1869, hy an almost 
ananimousYote, (19 to 3 ia the Senate, and 61 to 10 in the Aasembly,) passed 
the foUowmg law :— 

Smtioiv 1 ToB par erat of tb» nhool toad iaooma^rattftet t« Ai^porttonmtait In the year 18M 
and annaally tbwMaw, tog«tti<»r vitli fete piMotdf of • ■ptoial itott tm of one loath of oso 
mill on the doUer TeloatloDy theU be^ anil ue hereby aet apart for the purpoae of establiahlng 
•ad replenishing town ichool llbrariea, the booki for which to be pnrchased by public anthority, 
and diitribnte4 in tome Joat propoitioa among the towns anddtiea of the itate. 

8m 2. Aipeeialannnaltaxof onatonth of one mm on the dollar Talnatton ahaU bo aa4 ti 
henby leiiedapon the taxable property in the atote^ to bo ooUeotod in addition to and with the 
niale tax levied annnal^ to provide iir the enrfontezpenditarea of the atatoi and the proceeds 
of the said apeeial tax are hereby appropriated annnallylbr the porpoaeexproiiod in theilril 
section of this act. 

iao.8. Afler the preoent year, there ihall be, and are hereby directed to be printed, Iblded 
•ad aewed by tiie atate printer, a anfleient nnmber of extra copiea of the aernlon Iftwa, Jonr 
aala, mtiaagoi and doenmenta of eaeh year, to be placed in Sharge of the Binto Snpetintondent 
to aapplyeaeh town and city oetool library in the Bcale with • set I and theoa volunea ahsU bo 
•nbetantially bound, in inch manner •• the State Snperlntandeat* with the approval of the 
Governor, ihall direct, at a coat not exceeding thirty cento per volume, to be paid out of the 
fhnd eet apurt by thie act for school library purposes. 

eno.4 Section seventynrix of chapter twenty-thiea of the Bovised Stotates is hereby ra 
pealed. 

Sso. 6. This act shall talie elTect and be In ftwoe Itan and after its passage and pabUcatlon. 

Approved March 31, 1859 

Under this law thei^ was assessed and ooDected last year the sam of $16,862. 
02, and there was set apart from the school fund the sum of $16,546.37, making 
a total som of $32,408.89, to be expended in the pordiase of bodra. 

As the law of 1869 was intended simplj to organize the Lfbraiy system, no 
proyisions were inserted to prescribe the method of purchasing and distribating 
books, and it was oonfidentlj expected thai the LegislatorB of 1860 would per* 
feet the plan, and put it in operation. In aooordanoe with this ldea» l£r. PiciEard, 
the State Superintendent, after consultation with Chancellor Barnard, Hon. L. 0. 
Draper, (the author of the law of 1869,) and other friends of education, prepared 
a bill, which was introduced into the Senate, Feb. 17, by Senator Hutdunson, 
Chairman of the Committee on Education, and which reads as follows : — 

Saonoir 1. There shall be eleoted by the two honses of the present legidatnre, In Joint oon- 
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▼entloii, INI or b«fon th» llr .t daj of Maidi, 1800, two pononi to Mrre in oooJnnctloB with tho 
Stftto 8aperintond«iit of Pnblio Inalniotioii m School Libnry OommiMlonen, om for » period 
of throe foen end tho othor Mmt • period of eli years, to be determined by lot There ehell be 
elected triennially thereefcer one OommlMloBer, who shall hold his office ibr the term of six 
years lh>m the first day of March of the year in which bo shall be elected. Any Taeancies oc- 
cvring shall be filled in the same manner protided by law for filling Taoaacies in the Board of 
Begents ol the State UnlTorslty. 

Bio. 1. The State Superintendent of Pnblio laatmotloB shall be ez-officio a member of tho 
Board of School Library Co mmf ss J o atr s with fall power to aot as one of said Board, bnt shall 
in no case noaiTo compensation for serrioes rendered as commissioner. 

Sio. 8. It shall bo the dn(y of the School Library Commistioners to select and determine tho 
books Ibr the town lohool libratieo of the Etate; to oontnet for said books and their uniform 
binding, on the best terms for the interest of the State ; and, to make such re&ulacioaa as thqy 
may deem adriaablfy relatlTa to the distribution and management of the town school librariea. 
Provided, that no books of a donomlnatioaal or sectarian characted shall be sdeotcd or approTcd 
and BO oontract shall be btedmg upon this State fo<. bmco than one year. 

iwa. 4. The School Library Oommimioners shall file with the Secretary of State a dapUoateof 
OTory contract made by them nnder the proTlsions of this act ; and a daplicate Intolce of erery 
bill of books recfived by them, Terifidd by the affldaTit of the contractor, that snch bojks were 
actually fismished by him, and that the prioet named therein were the prices actually charged 
therefor. The Secretary of State shall audit the claims of such ooBtractor at rates not ezoeod- 
ing the prfoea named in inch contraetancl rerified affidavit, upon the cottificato of the Sebocl 
Library Clommlssioners, that the amount of books has been reoeiTed, and shall draw his war* 
rant upon the State Treasory, and the same shall be paid cut of the Town School Library 



Sio. 6. The Board of education of any dty shall constftato a City Library Board, and tho 
Board of Superrisors, together with the Town Superintendent of any town ihall constitute a 
Town Library Board, who shall under adtloo of the School Library OcmmiasloDers adopt regu- 
lations for managessent of the city and town school librarlsi. 

Sno. 0. The City or Town LI brary Boards may choose one or more Librarians, who shall giyo 
bonds at least equal to the value of the library placed under their care, for its safe acd proper 
keeping. When no snch appointment ol Librarian shall be made, tho Clerk of the Board ofBd- 
ncatlon of any dty, or the Town Clerk of ai*y town, shall act as Librarian, and ahall be sub- 
ject to tho same rules as If appointed by the boaid. 

Sao. 7, The City or Town Library Boards may divide the libraries under their oare, wheneyer 
they may deem advisable, ft>r oobvenienoe of different parts of the cities or towns, but this di' 
viskm shall not bo made for a longer period than three months, when aaother distribution may 
bemads. 

Sio. 8 . The dty and town Ittnries diall be open at least one half day in eaeh week to all 
pers ons redding in the dty or town, undar euch regulations as dty cr town Boards may adopt. 

Sio . 0. The School Library Commlsdoners thall make an annual report of their ddngs to tfaa 
Oovemor, at the ti me when other reports are required, by law, to be made, for the use of tho 
legislatnre. This report sha 11 embody s«ch facts as may be gathered from the several dtiea 
and towns, relative to their school libraries, together with such recommendations as they naaj 
deem best to make, wb{ch report shall be incorporated with the report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

Sio. 10. The several City and Town Library Boar d s shall make an annual report of the oonl 
dltlon of their Ubrari es to the Supcrinttndent of Public Instruction, for the use of the Sdioo- 
library Commisdonere, on ot before the first day of September, in eaeh year. Any follurw to 
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nalu siicli np >rt thall oaiiie * Ibrfoit of the MKt amiitftl Apportlomnant to the city or towa to 
iUling. 

Sio.ll. The eity Md town Ubrariei ihaU be deemed the property of the ioreral eltt^ and 
towns, aad ehall not be inl^eet to taxUion or to attaohment or ezeoution. 

Baa. 12. City and Town Uljlrary Boardi ihall hare power to collect any fines and penajtiee 
imposed by regnla ions of School Library OomniUston.ra, which shall be retnraed to the Super- 
intendent of pnblio inscrnotion, and be added to each year's apportionment. 

Sio.13. The funds raised for school libraries sh«ll be apportioned to the several eltiae or 
towns of the state as Ibllows : One half according to assessed raUe of property, as appsars flrom 
the last assessment preTiovs to the apportionment^ and one half aooording to the number of 
■ehool odldren in the wTeraloitles and town^as taken ficomtha last annual report made to 
the department of public Instrootion* previous to the ^portion m ent. 

Bia 14. B^wem the tenth and fifteenth days of Mateh in each year, the State Treasurer 
•hall certify to the School Library Gommiaeioners the amount of the school library fhnd in the 
treasury sutd^ct to apportionment. 

Sio. 15. The apportionment of thaeohool library fii!idah«ll be made by the School Library 
Oomniasionen^ between the twentieth day of Maroh and the ilrst day of April of each year* 

Sao. 10. The School Lilt iry OommlaBioners shall reosiTe two dollars and fif^ cents a day for 
aetnal aertioe rendered, aad fire oents a mile for a 1 neceesary travtl in the performanoe oft hek 
duties, to be eetlmated by the usual and most direct routes of travel : Provided, the amount of 
such services shall not exceed five hundred dollars for any one year. The accounts of said com- 
missioners Cnr service and travel shall be auditad by the Secretary of State, in the manner pre- 
scribed by law for auditing all bills and account^ and shall be paid by the State Treasurer, out 
of the school l.brary ftind. 

8x0. 17. All expenses incurred for neoeesaiy printing and distribution of Ubzaries shall be 
audited by the Secretary of State, and pail out of the school library fund. 

Bio. 18. All the aots, contracts and vouehen of the School library OomnyasionerB shall be 
snhJect to a thorough examination, by the Joint committee of the Lsgislatnre, appointed for the 
inveatigation of the several state departments . 

Ssa 10. All acts and parts of acts iooonsistent with the provisions of this act ax« hanby 

repealed. 

8m. 20. This act shall take eifeot and be in foroo flrom and alter its passage and publication. 

In the mean time, a bill to repeal the law of 1869 had 1;>een introduoed into the 
Aasemblj bj Mr. Howland, of Kenosha^ and it finally passed that body, but 
failed in the Senate. No final action was taken in the Senate on the bill to per- 
fect the system, and thus matters remain as before the session. 

Nearly $17,000 has been collected of the people at a time when they felt the 
need of every dollar that could be saved ; the school fund has been depleted 
to the amount of over $16,000, weakenmg the schools and adding to the burden 
of local taxation, and now, for the want of proper action, this money lies idle in 
the Treasury, drawing no interest, doing no one any good, while thousands of the 
youth of our State are hungering for the mental food which that fund was de- 
signed to furnish. 

The one tenth of a mill tax must be collected again next M, the documents 
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provided for in s«otioii 8 of the law of 1859 mtnt be paid for, and the loss to 
the people of the State cannot be less than $3,000. 

Now, who is responsible for this state of things? Kot the fHends of the law 
of 1869, for they would gladly have perfected the system and faivested the funds 
in such a manner as to promote the rirtue and intelligence^ and, through these, 
the general prosperity of the people. Kot the people themselves, for, excepting 
in a f^w locacalities, they are manifestly in favor of the library system, and will- 
ing to fhmish the means to purchase good books. We traveled in different por- 
tions of the State last fi^Il, and we found that nearly all with whom we conversed 
Were in favor of the system. Neariy sU the papers in tiie State have contafaied 
artidee in its favor, and no petitions were presented to the Legislature asking for 
the repeal of the law. tf oet of ttie objectioDS urged against it were removed by 
the bill introduced into the Senate, and yet under the mistaken plea of economy 
fludi action was had as we have portrayed above. 

Knowing that next fldl, during an exciting Presidential canvass, a careful oon- 
flideratioti of the subject w91 be impossible, we thus early call the attention of 
the people to the matter, that it may be discussed, and oonduslons arrived at 
which will influence the next Legislature to take different action ftam that taken 
by the last 

jAiTBSViLtJl — ^We find in the Gazette and Free Press of April 6, the reports 
of the committees appointed to examine the diflerent schools of the city at the 
dose of the winter term ; a report by the Prindpal of the High School, Mr. Levi 
Oass ; an account of the Higfa School exhibition, and of a sodal gathering of the 
teadiers, pupils^ and friends of the schools. Judging fh)m the evidence flimished 
by these papers, and fkom what we have heard from persons who have visited 
the schools, we oondude that they are in a very prosperous condition. They 
have an excellent corps of teachers, and the Board of Education are intelligent, 
energetic men, who ne determined that their schools shall occupy the first rank. 
There are four distinct grades, Primary, Intermediate, Grammar, and High sdiool, 
and from the report of the Prindpal we gather the fofiowing statistics : — 

Number of schools, or departments, 14 ; to wit : eight Primary, four Interme- 
diate, one Grammar, and one High schooL The followmg table exhibits the 
number registered in the several sdiools during the past two terms oi the present 
school year; average number of members; the percentage of daily attendance, 
and the average age of the pupils : — 
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Theperoeatof daily atteodAQM of the papUs laid] the sofaools is miwiaUy 
Itfge, and proyes that the Mhcx^ are weU maaa9$d,aiid the ralee rigidly en- 
foreed. The aooount of the High Sehool exhibition ia refy mtere^ng, and we 
would gMiy copy KMBO portions of it if we oonld spare room. Prizes were 
awarded ibr l^e best compositions and declamations. The article in this number 
of the Journal entitled ** Past and Present,'' by Miss Hattie D. Clow, obtained 
the first prize, a splendidly bound copy of Webster's Unabridged Pictorial Die- 
tionary; and "The Frozen Brook,** by Mlas Oomelia Barrere, was adjudged by 
the committee as worthy of the second prize, a fine, illustrated copy of the Poets 
of the Nineleenth Ohntury. The fdlowing prizes were also awarded for decla- 
mations : — 

Ist Edward F. Welch, Inring's Lifb of Washington, in fire Tolumes^-oflfered 
by Hosely k Brother. 

2d. Wm. M. Lawrence— Idvingstou's Travels in A^ca — offered by Rev. Mr. 
GhxKlspeed. 

3d. Wm. B. Eiaes— Scott's Poetical Works— offered by Mr. L, Cass. 

James Benedict received a copy oi Shakspeare— ofilwed by Miss Frances A. Ba- 
con— 4o the best speller in the High School 

Mr. Sleeper also presented an appropriate volume to each ot the young ladies 
who competed for the prizes in composition. Mr. Sleeper was one of the com- 
mittee to award the prizes, and desired in this manner to make known his appre- 
ciation of the efforts of these young ladies, which were so creditable to them- 
selves. Mr. Fish presented to Master Duane J. Armstrongs on behall of several 
dtizensi a copy of Irving's Life of Washington, as a testimony of their approval of 
the creditable manner in which he deliveoBd his declamation at the exhibition. 

The following in reference to Primary schools and Teachers, copied from the 
report of the Principal, is wcMrthy the attention of parents and school boards 
throughout the State : ** From five to nine years <^ age the time usually attotted 
to primary instruction, may be regarded as the most important period in the edu- 
cation of the child. Then, impressions are made aad habits formed whioh will 
influence him, for good or fbr evil, through life. The excellences or defects of the 
primary schools are transferred to the higher classes and departments, thus weak- 
ening or rendering more efficient the entire qrstem. Hence the importance of 
commencing in the primary suhool to inculcate in the mind of the child a love for 
school, for order, for truth, and for habits of punctuality, of study and concen- 
trated thought, and so to direct his education as to make him a ' voluntary co- 
worker ' in his own development. 

"Much may be accomplished m this direction by maldng the school a pleasant 
place. The play ground, the fhmiture, and the entire arrangements of the school- 
room should be such as to promote the comfort and happiness of the pupils. The 
walls should be decorated with maps, charts, and the portraits of distinguished 
men, whose lives are examples worthy of immitation. 

** A. thoroughly qualifled teacher is requisite to the success of a primary schooL 
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Not one who has merelT completed ihe ooorae of study in some institatioa of learn- 
ing, and who wonld make the primaiy a stepping-stone to the higher departmenti 
of instruction ; but a teacher of age, sldU, and experience^ one who ftdlj compre- 
hends the magnitude of his work— whose mind is so disciplined and views so com- 
prehensiye as to qualify him rightlj to direct the education of those * whose char- 
acter it is his office to mould.' " 

GoLUMBUB.— We find in the Journal an interesting account of the examination 
and closing exercises of the Union school in this place at the ending of the win- 
ter term of school Mr. Lovewell^ a brother of J. T. Loyewell of the Madison, 
High School, is Principal, aaasisted in the higher deportment hj Miss GhurchilL 
Miss E. B. Lowber, one of the Board of EditQrBH>f this journal, has charge of the 
intermediate department, and the primary department^ divided into two sections^ 
is under the care of Misses Tyng and Rosenkran& About two hundred and fifty 
pupils are registered in the various departments. The Journal speaks in the high* 
est terms of the alnlity and success of the teachers in governing and teaching 
their pupUs, and congratulates the people of Columbus on the advantages they 
I'oesess for securing a good education for their children. 

FooTvnuB. — ^The Bock County Teachers' Association met at this place April 
9d, and continued its sessions till the evening of the 6th. The attendance upon 
the day sessions numbered about fifty, of whom thirty were teachers ; while that 
upon the evening sessions was quite large. A committee was appointed to de- 
vise means for securing one or more lectures on educational topics, to be deliv- 
ered in each school district in the county, during the coming M and winter ; al- 
so, to issue a circular, setting forth the object of such cotirse of lectures, and to 
be distributed throughout the county, espedaUy to town Superintendents and 
district school officers. This committee consists of S. S. Bockwood, of Milton, 
a 8. Wallihan, of EvansviUe, and H. A. Bichards^ of Footevillei It is expected 
that the next annual meeting will be hdd in the fall, near the dose of September 
at sudi place as the executive committee shall select 

C. H. Cronk, Secrdary, W. 0. Whitford, PreaH. 

Bbloit. — The schools of this dty are in a flouTishing condition and worthy of 
the patronage of the people. We believe that the effort to establish a Union 
High School has not succeeded yet^ but we hope that the citizens will ere long 
unite in securing this essential to a complete system. 

Plattxvillb. — ^We copy from the Witness an account of the examination of 
teachers by H, Bobbins, Esq., Town Superintendent, because we wish to com- 
mend his method to other Superintendoits throughout the State. A thorough 
exammation of teachers, by means of printed or written questions^ would do 
much towards winnowmg out the unqualified ones, and elevating the standard of 
qualification& The Witness says : " The examination was conducted by printed 
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questions on cards ; six cards with ten questions on each, and one hour allotted 
to answering the questions on each card. Written answers, with solutions, were 
required from the class. At the end of the hour the cards were returned with 
the solutions of the questions to the Superintendent, who examined the same, 
and marked their percentage, according to a specific standard adopted at the 
commencement of the exiamination. The questions were so framed as to allow 
little or no margin for differences in the marking. To make the examination 
perfectly impartial, Mr. Bobhins prepared the questions^ had them printed, and 
then took charge of them himself until the class was assembled for examination, 
allowing one no advantage over another. The annual examination came off last 
fall, at which time the per cent, was fortj out of sixty. This spring thirtj-flve 
out of sixty was the standard. At the dose of the examination the result was 
declared, and certificates awarded to all answering thirty-Uve out of sixty ques- 
tions; as the Superintendent remarked those who Med to get certificates 
ought to be satisfied, as the standard was ten per cent, below what it should have 
been. Some of the ladies, we understand, who had failed to get certificates, re. 
marked that they did net care. They could get them in another town, which 
would do as well 

** As long as Town Superintendents will grant certificates to teadhera who are 
not qualified to tench, and teachers will under bid each other for the sake of get- 
ting schools, and school officers will hire teachers because they are cheap, with- 
out regard to their qualifications, we may expect poor teachers, and they may 
expect poor pay, and the result will be veiy poor schools. 

^' Messrs. E. Leach, A McFall, and H. Perry were very efficient in assisting 
the Superintendent in the examination of teachers." 

Kenosha. — From the report of the Board of Education lately published in the 
Telegraph, we learn that the number of teachers employed during the past year in 
this city is thirteen, who are distributed as follows : In the High School, 8 ; in 
Qrammar Schools, 2; Intermediate, 3 ; Primary, 6. Though there are nominally 
but four grades, the schools are so classified that there are eleyen in reality. The 
whole number of pupils enrolled during the last term was 805, actually belong- 
ing, 718. The e expense of the schools per scholar during the past year was $7, 

We copy the following in reference to school taxes from the report of the Su- 
perintendent^ Hon. M. Frank, and from this it will be seen that Kenosha occupies 
an enyiable position, educationalty, among the cities of our State :~ 

*' Kenosha was the first town in the State to organize a public school on the 
union plan. Our schools have grown firom a small beginning, until they have 
reached an educational standard unsurpassed by any in the State. Our citizens 
in past years have cherfhlly paid taxes to build school houses, and provide the 
necessary conveniences for the schools. Our school houses, their fixtures and 
appurtenances, are now all paid for, and the city has no school debt This can^ 
not be said, perhaps, of any other city in the State, which has erected good school 
edifices. Our dty school taxes are now comparatirely light ; the annual reduo- 
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Uon since ISftT is as Allows : city school tax 18£7, $9,i44.73; 1858, $6,180.00 
18S9, f3»6TS.OO. 

It must not be supposed that taxation and money expenditures alone, have 
made our schools what they are ; money, it is true, has been essential to their suc- 
cess. Nor is it altogether because the people have been fortunate in the selection 
of teachers, that our schools have been elevated to their present condition : most 
of the Prindpal teachers since the establishment of the school have possessed 
more than usual qualification for their profession. It must not be forgotten that 
the good name and success of our schools are largely indebted to a goodly num- 
ber of our citizens— many of whom have for several years toiled diligently, and 
expended much effort for our institutions of learning. The constant sympathy 
and sustaining influence of these friends have contributed largely to give promi- 
nence and character to the schools. Experience has proved that without the co- 
operation and influence of such friends, no amount of money or other appli- 
ances can build up good public schools." 

The latter part of the above extract is as applicable to other places as to Ken- 
osha. 

We learn that the principal of the high school, T. J. Gonatty, Esq., has been 
obliged, on account of his health, to resign his position. We trust that he will 
not be obliged to leave the teachers^ ranks for any lengthy period, es we cannot 
spare sich men from the profession. Well educated, capable, and zealous, with 
a high appreciation of the reeponsibility of his position, he has won golden opin- 
ions as a teacher and a man from all who have witnessed his labors or made his 
acquaintance. He is at present assisting Mr. Barnard in conducting some of the 
Teachers' Institutes. 

TiAOHEBS' INSTITUTSS. — Sovcrsl Institutes have already been held this spring 
under the general direction of Chancellor Barnard, assisted by several competent 
gentlemen ; and we are gratified to learn that the attendance has in most cases 
been qmte large, and that much interest has been manifested on the part of Town 
Superintendents and school officers as well as teachers. 

Mr. Pickard has endeavored to be present a portion of the time at each of the 
Institutes, and he has succeeded in collecting a large amount of valuable statis- 
tical information in reference to the condition and wants of the schools. 

An Institute is now in progress in this city, under the chai^ of Dr. Lord, of 
C!olumbus, Ohio, and it is 1p continue through a four weeks session. 

This is the most effective agency through which the standard of qualification 
of teachers can be raised, and the schools improved, and all will rejoice at the 
complete success of the Teachers' Institutes. 

Thk Home Magakinx for May has a charming engraving, ** The Embroidery 
Lesson," several fashion plates^ one of them giving the new style of bonnet, and 
is filled as usual with entertaining and instructive reading; ** After the Storm," 
will be finished in the next number, and a new story will be commenced by Miss 
Townsend. Now is a good time to subscribe. 
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Albiok.— J. V. Eberhait, of the Home and School Journal, Ohioago, on the 
inyitationof Chancellor Barnard, assisted in the ezerdses of the Institute lately 
held in this village, and we take the following in reference to It from an article 
in his Journal of April IS :— 

" The Institute numbered about 100 teachers. The daily attendance was prompt 
and the interest livelj, growmg eren more and more inteose to its dose. During 
the first two days Hoa J. L. Piokard, BUAe Superintendent of Public Instruction 
was present, and left soma. of his zeal with the teachers. He is a strong, earnest, 
hard-working, eyeiy-daj man, and is wildly absorbed in his calling* Suidi men 
are usefbl. We want more that is substantial and practical in our educational 
morements, and less ffippant diq>]|iy. 

On Wednesday, Prot Ohas. H. A Hem, C9ianoeUor Barnard's agent, arrived, and 
remained with the Institute til) Fridi^ afternoon. We are glad occasionally to 
meet a man in an Institute who is so ejQSclent and practical as Hr. Allen. He is 
always genial and full of On^igy, and never runs astray in fancy speeches, or the 
discussion of theories distant from the object in view. He entertains while he in- 
stmota^ giving plans and methods which are simple and may be carried dkectly 
into the school<4room. Many Institutes are rendered almost tiseless for the want 
of a judicious conductor. We hope to meet Mr. Allen again." 

PuBUOATiON ov PaoaBBDoroa— We shall not be able to publish the proceed- 
ings of the Institutes in full, as they would monopolize the whole of the Journal, 
and the daily ezerdses, which are about the same in each institute, do not possess 
interest enough for the general reader to warrant their publication. 

If friends will send us a short account of each Institute, stating where and how 
long held, who conducted It, and the number of teachers in attendance, the whole to 
occupy not more than a half a psgo of the Journal, we will gladly publish it, but 
we cannot give up as much space to the proceedings as we did last falL 

Institutes have abready been held this fapring at Prairie du Ohien, Richland 
City, Black Earth, Tafton, Albion, Horicon, Sheboygan Falls, Waukesha, Madi- 
son and Whitewater. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOARD OF NORMAL REGENTS,* 
At thb Annual Mbbtino hbld at Mapison, April 11 and 12| 1860. 

Board met at 9 o'clock, a.m., in the room of the State Superintendent. 
Present, Messrs. 0. 0. Sholes, W. E. Smith, 0. T. Mason, H. Robbins, 
S. A. Bean, J. T. Clark, and S. Chapman. Absent, Messrs. L. H. Carey 
and J. West. The minutes of the last meeting were read ancl approved. 

« The mannsoript was reoclFed at so lata a day that we w«re obligtd to gjivt the 
prooeedingt ia this place or wait till another israe.— En. Jovrhal. 
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The Board then proceeded to elect officers for the ensuiiig year, which 
resnlted in the choice of Hon. 0. 0, Sholes, Pros' t; Hon. W. E. Smith, 
Vice Pres't; Silas Chapman, Sec'y. 

A report from the Agent was read, giving a detailed result of the ex- 
amination of the Normal Classes held in 1859. Examinations had been 
held at Lawrence University, Allen's Qrove Academy, Beaver Dam High 
School, Beloit College, Carroll College, Wisconsin Female College, Hori- 
con High School, Kenosha High School, Fond da Lac High School, Mil- 
waukee Female College, Mihraokee High School No. 2, Milton Academy, 
Mineral Point Institute, Oshkosh High School, Platteville Academy, 
Madison High School, Bichland City Listitute, and Baoine High SohooL 

No examination had been held in Janesville Hi^ School, Galesville 
University, Albion Academy, and Evansville Academy. No report of 
examination had been received firom River Falls Academy. 

The report of the Agent, together with those made by the Principals 
of the Normal I>epartments was made the action of the Board in the di- 
vision of the fund. 

Mr. Bobbins offered the following resolution, which was unanimously 
aeopted : — 

Besohad, That all pupils, the report of ^hoae OTBinfaatton on the abetrect pieeented bj the 
Agent, doee not reach the following etandard, be ezeladed. In arithaietie a standard of aix ; 
in geography a standard of three ; and In orthography a standard of liz ;— ten being the max. 
imam, or perfection. That then the three highest of the remaining studies be selected, ezclu • 
sire of penmanship, and those who hare not reoefved a credit of fifteen, or 50 per cent, be also 
ezdnded. 

By Mr. Bean, 

That in the distribation of the normal ft«id, the following rale be also obserred : That there 
be appropriated to each institntlon for those pupils reported as I^Dbers of the Normal Olaas, 
and who ha to been found to be of reqaisite age, and to have pofiMed three studies for 66 days, 
the same ratio as to those found to have passed aococding to flie foregoing resohition ; and to 
those institutions which hare not been examined, the ratio Ibund by areraging the whole nnmr 
ber of piq[>UB ptased, to the whole number reported. 

Which was adopted. 

The Secretary having oompaied the reports in accordance with the fore- 
going rules, reported the result as follows: — 
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Fond da Lac High School, £8 

AHen*i Grove Academy, 42 

PlatteTille Academy, ... .. 48 

Oahkoah High School, U 

Milton Academy, 77 

Bacme High Behoof, 42 

Bichland Oity Invtitnte, 10 

Carroll Gollege, , 85 

Albion Academy, 64 

Mineral Point Seminary, • 23 

. Madiaon High School, 28 

Kenosha High School, 21 

Lawrence XTniyerai^ty, 109 

Belolt College, €5 

Helicon HighSchool, 23 

Wiconeia Female Gollege, 40 

BeaverDam HighSchool, 9i 

MUwankee Female College, .,. 89 

Mllwankee High School,. ; 11 

Walworth Count; iDBtitnte, 16 

BiTer Falls Academy, 14 

GalesTiUo Uniyeraity, 12 

Janeariile High School 22 

Sransrae Academy ••»... " 

Evansyille Academy was rejected on account of incompleteness of 
report. 

A communication from Kenosha High School was read and directed to 
be placed on file. 

A communication from the Agent was read^ setting forth his plan for 
holding County Institutes for the current year^ which was orderedion file. 

A communication was received from Prof. Hoyt^ tendering to the mem- 
bers of the Board a copy of the 5th volume of the Transactions of the 
State Agricultural Society^ for which the thanks of the Board were ren- 
dered. 

Mr. Kilgore appeared before the Board in behalf of Evansville Academy 
and Madison High School. The Board listened to his statement^ but 
declined receding from their former action. 

The ratio of division of $20 to each pupil allowed was then adopted. 

The Agent made a verbal . report, on hearing of which the following 
resolutions were adopted: — 

Meeolved 1, That no person shall he return d as a normal pupil by any bistitution applying 
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&raMliromth«feaddittrlbiit«db7tliiabo«4,wliodidiMrtb«lbraM regard. 

•d M » m«mb«r of the mamal cImi, mtik% AppUeatkHi in writing for tdnlMioii to tha aanw) 
Mttiiiff forth hii or her nam* In Ml, ageat iMt birth daj, rwddanot, townihip and cannty, and 
dmrira to pr^are for teaching, and Intantlon totMoh at toart two yean fai the etate, and, at the 
Mmettane.paii a latlibetory examination, by oral and written queittons, In the etadlea pre * 
■crlbed by the Board. A reoord of the examination and the original application for admiaaion 
ahaU be raltfeotat aU tima to the examination of the Agent or Beoretary of the Board. 

2. No Inttltntion ihaU draw for a aeoond or third year on the eame normal pnpU nnlcia mid 
pnpU hu given latlafootofy evidence by an oral or written examination, by the Agent or other' 
wiee, of hating mattered the oonrae of itndy of the preeeedlng year ; and the examination of 
the aeoond and third yean ihaU tnn mora and more on the qnaUtiee of charaoter and kaowl' 
edgeoftheprlndplcaandmethedaof edncationwhiOhareeieentialto the higheat aacceaa In 
thegtcaching and dladpllne of Mhoola. 

8. It ihaU be the duty of the Agent of thia Boerd, aaftr aa poeiible, to rlait pennnally, or by 
lome one employed to aeaiat him in TeichenP Inatitatei, eyery initttation which hu giren no- 
tice to the Secretary of haTing eetablldied, according o the requirement! ef thie Board, a Nor- 
mal daiB, and to ralidect the Normal pnpila in each Inatltvtion rialted to an oral and writteft 
examination In matter and manner aa nnlftrm aa poisible, 

I. Hemay deeUneaUexaminatlona where the Normal Olaaa haa not been eetabliahed and 
condnoted according to the Uw,and the regvlatlona of thia Board. 

n. He may exdndeihm examination any peraon who doee not give eatidketory etldenoe of 
being a Normal Pnpilaeoording to the regnlatlona of the Board, and who at the tine haa not 
been poraning foralxtyAve eonaeontiveeohool dayaat leeat three of the itadiea reqnired for the 
year lathe oonrae for which he la pveaented, or whoae general character and deportment are 
each aa to nnAt hiafor a teacher. 

in. The examination by the Agent,of poplla preaented for the flrat tlme,8haU be on the itod - 
of the tort year'a oonrae, and a thorough review of the preparatory atndlea. Ofthepupilapre- 
lentedlor theiecondtlme^npon theatndiea of the aeoond year, with areviewof thefirat yenr'a 
aoorae; and for the third time, npon the atndiea ef the whole coarae» 

IV That the reportof the examlnationa to thia Board ahall exhibit, 1, the rewitt a« tomch 
pupU in every atndy ; 2, the reanlt in each aiady for each inatftntlon; 8, theaggregrte nnd nre. 
rage reaalt in each atndy for all the Inatitationa examined. 

J?MO«twl,ThattheAgentber«qaeatedtodrawoatthedetanaofaByatemefTe«JheiB' Oor 
tlficatee to be laaned by the Boerdi and aabmlt the aame to the next meeting. 

SILAS CHAPMAN, Sec^y. 



Comspondents with the BottfdwUl please direct aU communications 
relating to «amiiiatioM of Normal* Claasoi, and to Teachers' Insidtates, 
to Hon. Hemry Bamardi Madisosu 

AU notices of formation of Normal Classes, applications far blanks, 
and information genmtty eonoemiog the operations of the Board, to S. 
Chapman, Secretary, Milwaukee. 
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SCATTER-BRAINS. 

The thoroughness and fidelity with which the thorough and faithful 
teacher of the present age performs his work is as remarkable as the want 
of them has been in preceding ages. Not only is the scholar taught 
reading, geography, grammar, and history, but he gets a tolerable idea of 
almost everything else. He knows the Greek alphabet, and can decipher 
the Chinese characters that ornament the lid of a tea chest; he has ex- 
plored Pompeii and Herculaneum, and the catacombs of Rome and Paris; 
he has a very good idea of St. Peters and St. Pauls, — how they happened 
to be built, and who were the architects and master-masons thereof; he 
Imows all about Baron Trenck and Baron Munchausen ; he is thor- 
oughly posted in mythology, archasology, paleontology, ichthyology, me- 
teorology, geology, theology, genealogy^ and demonology. It is true, he 
is only a scholar in the grammar school, and never devoted himself espe- 
cially to any of these pursuits, but his teacher is a gentleman of extensive 
and varied erudition, and whenever there is an allusion in the reading 
lesson, the exercise in parsing, or even in the examples in arithmetic, to 
any of these branches of science, it calls forth a learned lecture which 
sometimes includes the whole sphere of human learning. He grows wise 
above what is written in any of his books; and it is not at all likely that^ 
when he becomes a man^ any subject can be introduced to which he will 
be an entire stranger. His teacher has imparted collateral information 
to such an extent that what the pupil don't know isn't worth knowing. 

It is not our intention to find fault with the fact that this amount of 
collateral information is given to the scholar, for we believe it is at least 
one-half of the child's education; but we have a word to say in regard to 
the time and manner of imparting it. The intelligent and faithful teach- 
er may and ought to enrich the understanding of his pupils with the 
treasures of art, science, and general literature; and he who confines him- 
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self to the letter of the text-books only half does his work. The follow- 
iDg up of extraneous matters which occur in the various lessons, or the 
tracing out of the origin and history referred to in them, is a modem im- 
provement which deserves encouragement, for it has done more to create 
an enduring love of knowledge in the mind of the scholar than almost any 
other agency. The library of reference belonging to every well-furnished 
school is an instrumentality of the highest efficiency, and one which the 
teacher ought to use himself, and stimulate his pupils to use. There is 
no danger of imparting too much knowledge in this manner, but there is 
danger of neglecting the main subject, and leading the scholar into loose 
habits of study and application. 

Phrenologists tell us that there is a certain *' bump," called concentra- 
tiveness, which may be elevated or depressed, or the mental habit which 
it represents may be improved by attention and cultivation. One with 
this organ largely developed finds it difficult readily to transfer his atten- 
tion from one subject to another: hence he is prolix and long-winded. As 
a schoolmaster, he tells long stories and makes long explanations; as a 
minister, he preaches long sermons; as a lawyer, he indulges in long ar- 
guments. One with this faculty but slightly developed, jumps from one 
topic to another with perfect ease and indifference; as a minister, he has 
neither '' head nor tail " to his discourse; as a schoolmaster, he intro- 
duces a dozen subjects in as many minutes; as a lawyer, he makes a 
general plea applicable to all the cases on the docket. 

Whatever of truth or error there may be in phrenology, most teachers 
have found it to be true that not more than one half of a given class have 
the power to concentrate the mind on the lesson to which their attention 
is required. To get and keep the attention of scholars is the most diffi- 
cult part of the teacher's work. The scholar seems to lack the ability to 
fasten his attention on the subject before him. He is willing to do so, 
will even struggle to do so, but the constitution of his mind is such as to 
render it ahnost impossible to accomplish the desired end. '' The spirit 
is willing, but the flesh is weak." Cultivation will undoubtedly do mnch 
for him, but ho can never stand on a level, in this respect, vrith those 
who have been differently endowed by nature. To scholars of this class 
the frequent wanderings of the teacher from the subject before them, if 
not very judiciously managed, must be a positive injury. 

It requires a certain amount of careful preparation, as well as a certam 
condition of the mind to enable a scholar to do any work well. The 
teacher insists upon this preparation, and endeavors to produce this con- 
dition of mind in his pupil. Place a reading book in the hands of a pu- 
pil whose thoughts are wholly absorbed by a principle in arithmetic, and 
he cannot read as he would under more favorable circumstances. When 
the class are expected to do their best — as they ought always to be ex- 
pected to do — they are "loaded and primed" for the occasion. Their 
enthusiasm, their desire to do well, is kindled, raised to the highest pitch. 
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They are instructed to open their mouths, to regulate their breathing, to 
be thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the piece to be read. 

When these conditions have been complied with, the scholar rises to 
read; and in his paragraph the name of Sinbad the Sailor occurs. Who 
was Sinbad ? Where was he born ? What is the approximate value of 
a diamond weighing two tons ? What is a roc ? Carnivorous or herb- 
ivorous ? The whale which Sinbad thought was an island, and which 
played him such a shabby trick, opens the natural history of that animal. 
The loadstone which drew all the nails out of the ship, opens the eubject 
of magnetism, which suggests those of electricity and galvanism. In 
short, there is no end to the wheels within wheels, and the communica- 
tive pedagogue goes down to the center of the earth, up to the empyrean, 
and back to the creation of the world. 

But, for the purpose of illustration, let us suppose that Sinbad, with 
all the side topics and moral reflections suggested by his eventful history 
is happily disposed of at the end of fifteen minutes or half an hour, can 
the class read as well as though they had not bee^ interrupted? ^Are 
those necessary directions about the the lungs, the tongue, teeth and lips, 
still fresh and uppermost in their minds ? Has none of the enthusiasm 
that burned through the class at the commencement of the exercise evap- 
orated ? Does the side talk about Sinbad keep the mind in unison with 
the spirit of the piece 7 

In arithmetic, Joan, who has carefally prepared his lesson, and who 
has just called up fresh in his mind the principles involved in the exam- 
ple he is about to explain, begins to read the problem: 

''Bought ten hogsheads of madder — " 

" Stop, John; what is madder > " interrupts the teacher. 

By the time madder is defined, its history given and its use fully ex- 
plained, John's brain is very clear on madder, and very indefinite on 
arithmetic. Other articles require similar explication, and aquafortis, 
gunny bags, dder, soap, and candles, tar, pitch, and turpentine, are 
mixed up with measures and multiples, roots and powers, to such a de- 
gree that only one half of the class know a gunny bag from a common 
factor. 

We do not suggest that all the useful and curious knowledge of collat- 
eral subjects be withheld from the scholar, but only that it be given in a 
proper time. It has been our practice for several years to define the 
difficult words and consider the side topics in the reading lesson on the 
day preceding that on which the piece is read. In arithmetic, grammar, 
and other studies requiring concentrated thought, they might be disposed 
of before or after the regular recitation. In our estimation, they are 
nothing bnt scatter-brains, when introduced in the regular exercise, and 
^vv-hen not necessary to a clear understanding of the subject. In reading 
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we would have nothing bat reading; in arithmetic^ nothing bat arithme- 
tic — in everything bat one thing at a time. — W. T. A,, in MassachusetU 
Teacher, 



WOBK FOR OHILDBEN. 

Pabbnts, do your children work ? Are they regularly employed in 
something useful, something profitable ? 

'^ Train up a child in the way he should gO; and when he is old he will 
not depart from it." 

What are some of the advantages, the happy results of industry, of 
teaching children to work and to use the world as not abusing it ? 

1. The Habit of Obedience, Does the child labor under the eye of his 
parent or guardian, regular]y, from day to day 7 If the parent is con- 
sistent, habits of obedience are sure to follow. 

2. Habits of Activity and Faithfulness, Does the child receive wages 
or compensation for his labor as a stimulus to industry f The habits of 
faithfulness and activity are brought into requisition. 

3. Ustftdness is another advantage of industrious habits. Who ever 
knew a very useful man in after life whose early days were spent in idle- 
ness ? Seest ^ou a man diligent in his business ? he shall stand before 
kings. 

Jesus said, '* My Father worketh hitherto, and I work '* ; can any one 
be a disciple of Jesus and not be useful, not learn to work f 

4. Order. '* Order is Heaven's first law. How is a child to lean 
order unless under the eye of an orderly parent or teacher, in some use- 
ful and profitable employment? Are idle boys, street school boySf 
orderly ? Are those families orderly families which neglect to train their 
children to work, to regular habits of industry ? By their fruita ye shsl 
know them. 

5. Habits of Economy, How do children and youth learn the yalaefll 
money ? How does any one 7 By what it costs. And what does money 
cost? Labor — active, persevering labor. WUl the child or youth whi 
receives money without laboring for it, or without knowing its value, In 
likely to spend it economically f Look at the prodigals and spendthriftn 
who are they ? How have they been trained ? To habits of induatryl 
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To honest labor 7 Not one in a thousand. Children and jouth trained 
to honest industry, to earn their money by the sweat ol their brow, as a 
general thing, will spend it economically. 

6. Habits of Benevolence. For a child to give that which costs him 
nothing is poor charity, not the charity of the Bible; but let the child or 
youth earn the gift with his own hands and there is a luxury in giving, a 
heavenly sweetness 

David positively refused to offer sacrifices of that which cost him noth- 
ing. See 1 Chronicles, xxi., 24. 

7. Habits of Honesty, is another very important advantage of Indus 
trious habits— of teaching children to work. 

What children are those most given to pilfering and stealing, robbing 
orchards and hen-roosts ? Are they the industrious, or are they the 
idle, the lounging, the street school rowdies ? Others, again, who depend 
chiefly on the purse of their parents, without labor, when that source fails, 
are strongly tempted to resort to dishonest means of gain. 

Parents, are your children at work, regularly employed in something 
that will count for time and eternity ? If you do not employ them Satan 
will, rest assured. ^' Satan finds some mischief, still, for idle hands 
todo."— J57a;. 



SCHOOL TEACHING A PROFESSION. 

I have often read the printed saying, '* A brighter day is dawning for 
school teachers," and as often have I wondered why I did not catch a 
glimpse of the rising sun to cheer me on the path which should be the 
most honored of all honorable pursuits, — the life of the true school- 
teacher. I must say, that while some few may, in the course of time, have 
gained that position to which their t€dents and experience entitle them^ 
there are many other teachers who have long been struisgling as hard 
and with as much force of intellect, with all, even, which constitutes the 
good teacher, without ever having their true claims established ; and, 
though they may still continue to battle, until we have a reform in the 
right direction, all effort is useless. 

The talk about making teaching, as a universal rule, a profession, is as 
ridiculous as it is general. When every boy who can boast his first crop 
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of dowiij from very laiiness forsakes the plow and teaches school for a* 
price which he could as soon receive for manual employment; and the 
girl who, leaving her proper sphere and command, — a kitchen the one, 
and a company of pots and kettles the otiier, — takes a school and got9 
through the motions for the same wages which her mother, perhaps, pays 
her household ''help," I, for onci consider with disn^ay the idea of school- 
teaching a profession. 

The time was when there was something of a bug-bear to those who 
wished to teach and were not qualified, in the thought of obtaining a cer- 
tificate; but that day has gone, or is fast going by, and Moses and Betsey 
have nothing to do but to answer the single question propounded them, 
''What day of the month is it?" and the writing, which vouches for 
their moral character, learning, and ability^ is granted them. That such 
is the case, as here stated, in some instances^ all teachers who have had 
in any degree an extended knowledge of district schools, know as well as 
I to be true. I consider it a great wrong for a superintendent to act in 
this manner, and thus help to bring down the labor of the brain and soul 
to a level with the labor of the animal body. 

Causes which I have spoken of above, combined with the fact that 
many of the supporters of our common school system seem to consider 
all labor of like moment, and openly profess to believe that teachers 
should receive no greater wages than the common laborer, and some even 
argue that it should be less, — are driving qualified and true teach- 
ers from the field of school-teaching. The reasons why such opinions are 
held so extensively are obvious, and I should like to speak of them in a 
future communication, if thought proper, for I now have neither time 
nor space. 

The only remedy which I feel at liberty to propose, and the only one 
which I consider myself capable of proposing, is that we as teachers 
combine our influence to secure the election of such men as will dutifully 
fill the office of Town School Superintendent ; and that, if no better 
plan is adopted, will, I think, forward the day when we may consider our 
calling as among the professions. We are apt to be governed by politi- 
cal reasons only in the selection of men for this office ; while, as I 
believe, politics should have nothing to do with it. When we have found 
that man in our several communities who is the most capable and worthy, 
let us enter the field of politics, if you will, and elect him Superintendent. 

Anybody. 



It is not the multitude of books that are read which is important, so 
Inuch as their excellence. — Seneca, 
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THE lEDA OF A GRADED SCHOOL. 

A FEW SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS AND COMMITTEE-MEN. 

Notwithstanding all that has been written, printed, and epoken in 
respect to a system of graded schools, there is abundant reason for believ- 
ing that the subject is quite imperfectly understood by many of those 
who are engaged, as teachers or as committee-men, in the management of 
public instruction. 

Were it otherwise, we should find the schools which are already graded 
advancing much more rapidly than they do at present, and many of the 
un-graded schools would disappear as the imperfections of a by-gone day. 

To many persons the term "graded school " has still something of the 
repulsive character of a technical phrase, newly introduced, and not 
exactly understood. To others it seems to imply much more than those 
who coined the expression ever meant should be its meaning. There are 
others still who accept fully the principles of a graded school system, 
but are not definite in their ideas of its details. 

We therefore propose to give in this article our conceptions of a good 
graded school, hoping to show incidentally how important its chief char- 
acteristics may be made, not only in compactly built towns and districts, 
but also in more sparsely settled places. Our remarks are not presented 
as untried theories: they are based on an intimate acquaintance with the 
system of one of the largest towns in the State, and a close compari- 
son of its features with the superior and inferior peculiarities of school 
systems in other places. If our ideal seems too high to be immediately 
attained, we desire to have it remembered, that we are endeavoring to pre- 
sent a plan for a model school, and to answer the questions which we 
frequently hear from intelligent men concerned in public instruction, as to 
the aim which should control their efforts in reorganizing their schools 
and introducing the various improvements of modem experience. 

First, we remark in general, that a graded school is nothing but a school 
well classified, according to the age and attainments of its scholars. Sim- 
ple as this statement is, we could mention facts to show that, even in 
communities which are not at all deficient in good common sense, there is 
such a prejudice against graded schools as can be accounted for on no 
other supposition than that the meaning of the term is wholly miscon- 
ceived. Every store-keeper knows that his business is greatly facilitated 
by the proper assortment of his wares, whatever their kind. Every 
manufacturer appreciates the importance of division of labor, and, where 
this is not possible; of attempting but one kind of work at a time. In 
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like manner, every good school teacher knows, and every good citizen 
oaght to know, that the work of education is greatly aided by proper 
arrangements for the classifi^tion of scholars, and for attending in each 
school-room to one thing at a time. It is precisely this that a graded 
school secures. Why is it that so simple a principle is so hard to under- 
stand? 

Let us here emphatically remark, that is not essential to a graded school 
that there should be a large and costly building. If there are but two 
rooms, the primary scholars can be separated from the more advanced, 
and the school becomes graded forthwith, not completely to be sure, but 
so as to secure some benefits of olassifiOation. In towns where no more 
than this can be accomplished, a decided advance is made on the old 
fashioned district schools of the country, where children of four years old 
are taught by the side of those of sixteen. 

At the same time we believe, secondly, that a large number of scholars 
should, when possible, be assembled in one building. We are aware that 
many persons hold a contrary opinion, and the writer acknowledges that his 
own views were once different from those he now advocates. But in his 
own mind the importance of an arrangement by which a large number of 
children can be brought under the same roof, and taught on the same gen- 
eral principles, became more and more apparent by a study of the schools 
as they are. If all the scholars were taught by one teacher, or if the 
Xancasterian system of monitorial instruction were in vogue, the case 
would be very different, but by having a sufficient number of teachers, all 
the advantages of personal acquaintance of the instructor with his schol- 
ars are secured by sub-classes, and other additional benefits are gained. 
In a word, we secure greater interest on the part of the teachers and 
parents, greater order and progress in study on the part of scholars, 
greater ease of supervision on the part of the school committee, and 
greater economy of expenditures on the part of the public. In the larger 
towns, where the dwellings are compactly arranged around a common 
center, school-houses to accommodate several hundred scholars are not 
only found more convenient than smaller buildings, but in the end less 
costly. The two best school-houses in New Haven are designed for six 
hundred scholars each, and so fully are the citizens convinced of the ben- 
efits of the plan that they have directed the Board of Education, in 
erecting another building, to make it large enough for eight hundred 
scholars or more. It is even believed that good policy would require the 
enlargement of the two buildings referred to. 

It is evident that no such school-houses can be built in thinly peopled 
districts, and we have already said that it is not essential to have them. 
All that can be advised in such cases is that there be as much concentra- 
tion as the number of scholars and their residences will permit. One 
hundred and twenty scholars can be taught to much better advantage 
under one roof than in two or three separate school-houses. 
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In the third place^ school-houses should be so constructed that no room 
will furnish seats for more scholars than a single teacher can efficientlj 
instruct. If this rule is not observed, an assistant teacher becomes neces- 
sary. But it is a received opinion in the community^ not readily contro- 
verted; that with a good principal in any given room an inferior assistant 
may be employed. In fact, where two teachers are employed in one room, 
the marked discrepancy in their salaries may be regarded as the estimate, 
correct or false, which is placed on the value of their services. What now 
is the consequence 7 The scholars when promoted from a lower room to 
a higher are liable to pass from an efficient instructor fully paid as the 
principal of a room, to those of a less skillful teacher regarded and paid 
as only an assistant. The plan has an advantage simply in economy. In 
all other respects it is bad. There is danger that the scholar will find his 
progress from one room to another no promotion, but positively a degra- 
dation. 

Ab to the number of scholars who can be well taught by one teacher, 
opinions are divided. It is our conviction that the utmost number which 
should be placed under each instructor is sixty, and we should much pre- 
fer to see no more than forty. 

In the fourth place it is important to preserve a just medium between 
too little and too much separation into classes. There is great danger of 
error in both extremes. Classes enough should be formed to secure to 
every scholar companions of his own general attainments, with whom he 
can steadily advance in learning. But the estimate of these attainments 
must not be made upon so nice a scale as to multiply classes beyond the 
teacher's ability to instruct them. We have known a graded school in 
many respects distinguished for excellence, where the primary scholars 
were divided into sixteen classes, each supposed to be a little in advance 
of the other, and where sixteen promotions were consequently necessary 
between the beginning of the alphabet and the completion of a simple 
reading book. Each teacher, instead of having a simple grade of schol- 
ars, had four, and found the hours of school frittered away by this multi- 
plicity of duties to almost as little purpose as if the school made no pre- 
tensions to gradation. Such abuses of the system bring it into disrepute. 

The opinion of many educators is, that within the range of common 
school instruction, not including academies and high schools, three de- 
partments should be recognized, which are very commonly designated in 
this State as the primary, intermediate and grammar schools. The divis- 
ion line between these grades can be readily drawn. While the law 
recognizes the school age as extending from five to twenty-one years, we 
find in reality in most towns where there is no high school, there are not 
many scholars over thirteen years of age. They have then mastered what 
the law requires should be taught in a common school, the elements of an 
English education. So, too, we find that parents generally regard six or 
seven years of age as the better time for children to commence school. 
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Are we not accordingly authorized to ragard six years ag the average 
amount often devoted to a course of common school instruction ? If this 
be so, two years' work may be laid out fqr primary schokrs, two for 
those in the intermediate schools, and two for those in the grammar 
schools. Let the regular time for admission be ozdy at the beginning 
of the school year, and examine every applicant to see for what 
grade he is fitted. Then if the number of scholars is so limited and the 
building bo small that only two teachers are employed, let each of 
them take charge of a department, primary, intermediate, or grammar, 
and let two grades, and two grades only, be formed in each room. If, on 
the other hand, six teachers are employed, let each one of them have 
charge of a distinct grade, making six, as before, in the entire school. 
If, as is often the case, the number of primary scholars is much larger 
than those in the higher rooms, instead of having four rooms or six- 
teen grades of primary scholars, let the number of grades remain as 
before, and open a second, third, and fourth lower primary room, or a 
second, third, and fourth higher primary room, with the same plan of stud- 
ies, and the same rank as the first. 

This leads us to speak, in the fifth place, of the necessity, in a graded 
school, of having a definite, progressive course of study. Let it be de- 
termined whether that course is to extend over five years or seven, 
whether it shall include the studies of a high school or not; and then let 
the various steps in such a course be arranged with special reference to 
the successive school years, so that whatever is attempted may be thor- 
oughly accomplished. In most schools in this State, we presume that a 
six years' course of study, allowing, as before suggested, two years to 
each main division, primary, intermediate, and grammar, will be found 
to correspond most nearly with the existing arrangement. We can not 
expect, however, that all scholars will complete this course in the regu- 
larly appointed time. So long as human nature and society are what 
they are, there will be scholars of natural dullness, and children of 
ignorant and unwise parents. Illness, family affliction, absence from 
town, and innumerable other excuses will detain very many from school, 
and such pupils of necessity will fall behind their comrades and be unable 
to pass the examination for promotion. On the other hand, though less 
frequently, there will be scholars of unusual quickness of mind and en- 
terprise, or scholars whose attainments were at first incorrectly estimated 
who will demand and deserve an honorary promotion in advance of the 
classes to which they severally belong. But neither of these circumstan- 
ces will effect the general progress of the school. The classes, as a body, 
will pursue for a year their studies without change of instructor, and then 
will be promoted to a higher rank and harder tasks. 

There is a most important field for inquiry, as yet but little examined 
in this country, concerning the relative importance of different branches 
of study, and the amount of time which should be given to each. We re- 
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gret to believe that to a very great extent, neither teachers nor committees 
have a definite idea vrhat sort of an education they are providing. They 
are working ion no plan Circumstances continually changing determine 
the course of study, and the progress of the pupil is continually retarded 
by having to go over and over again, as he advances from one room to 
another, what should have been mastered once for all. The text-books 
provided are in part at fault. Few writers possess the requisite judgment 
to present for each stage of instruction those principles and facts only 
which are important to that period. The lower books consequently an- 
ticipate the higher, and the higher of course repeat the lower. A skillful 
teacher may indeed be able to resist and overcome this difficulty, but never 
without a plan clearly defined, precisely indicating the order in which 
every branch of study is to be pursued, and providing a place for every- 
thing which is to be taught, with everything in its place. 

We are not at present prepared to offer a scheme of studies for accept- 
ance or criticism. Perhaps none could be devised which would suit any 
large number of our actual schools. Still, a few suggestions maybe made 
as to the principles which should guide our actions. We must first de- 
fine, much more carefully than the statute, what the common school is to 
teach. We must then draw the lines of the three departments before 
enumerated, and finally we must estimate the proper amount of progress 
to be required in each year. In selecting the studies, we must continu- 
ally remember that the object is not to make learned boys, but strong 
men; not smart girls, but sensible women; and that the love of study is 
not ao well awakened by curious facts and entertaining stories, as by a 
systematic development of the pupiVs powers; his judgment, his mem- 
ory, his imagination, his accuracy of statement and clearness of thought 
should all be cultivated. A mind well trained in these respects is a mind 
worth having: it can not fail in due time to be also a mind toell stored 
with useful knowledge. At the same time, we are not to forget that at 
every stage of public instruction, many scholars drop away, never to 
resume the discipline of a school, never to pursue again a course of study. 
We are therefore to equip them to some extent with the knowledge essen- 
tial to their happiness in life. 

Sixthly . We consider it indispensable to a model school, that all the 
scholars of each room should attend to the same exercises at the same 
time. Of course, if it is to be accomplished, they must be of the same 
grade of attainments. Then, if the lesson is in reading, let every scholar 
pay attention to it. By no means allow one half the room to be at work 
with their slates. Each half will distract the other. So with the other 
studies. Only one thing at a time can be well done in school, and the 
teacher who attempts to direct two or three different exercises together, 
must not expect to see much progress. 

This opinion is so natural in itself, is confirmed by such analogies in 
every department of human exertion, and has been demonstrated so thor- 
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onghly over and over again in the sehool-room, that we are at a loss to 
determine why teachers, and espeoiaUy teachers of young scholars, are 
unwilling to act upon it. We can only acoount for the fact by remember- 
ing that it is always easier to walk in an old path than to strike out a 
new. Teachers moderately successful in the methods to which they have 
been accustomed, are afraid to venture firom the ground with which they 
are acquainted, and from the established routine, lest they should fail to 
succeed, and the failure be attributed to their new fangled notions. Such 
blind regard to usage is worse than the routine of English chancery. 
'' How not to do it " is its appropriate epithet. 

Closely connected with this train of remarks is the opinion that the 
teacher should spend most of the school hours in teaching; we do not 
mean in hearing recitations, nor in preserving order, but in drawing out 
the minds of the scholars; not in seeing if they can recite a page by rote, 
but in showing them how to understand the words of the author, or the 
facts of the lesson; not in teasing them with unnecessary qnestions, but 
in leading them to discover truth for themselves, and to express their ideas 
in discriminating language; In a word, to train their minds to habits of 
clear thought and wise judgment. On this important subject we append 
to this article a few paragraphs from a gentleman whose views are enti- 
tled to profound consideration. We refer those who are interested in pur- 
suing the subject further than our limited space allows, to the reports of 
President Mann, Professor Bache, Dr. Stowe, and many other writers on 
Prussian education, and especially to Dr. Barnard's National Education 
in Europe, where a compilation of these views, admirably made with 
reference to general utility, may readily be found. Here is the key to the 
success of the Germans in all branches of education. 

We have good authority for saying that if the teachers of the United 
States could be brought to spend their day chiefly and literaUy in teach- 
ing, and if the schools could be so arranged that all the pupils of each 
room could attend to the same exercises at the same time, a reform would 
be accomplished not less great than that which Mr. Barnard inaugurated 
when he determined to devote his labors to improving common schools* 

Seventhly, and lastly. A good graded school must have a competent 
master. It is not enough to have a good visiting committee, nor a super- 
intendent of schools, even if such officers devote their whole time, as is 
seldom the case in this State, to the business entrusted to them. There 
must be a chief in each school-house, who shall have power to direct all 
the assistant teachers, and who shall beheld responsible for their failings. 

No change in the studies of a room, no case of discipline, no irregu- 
larity on the part of the assistant teachers, should occur without his 
knowledge. He should be like the general of a brigade, counseling with 
all his officers, and yet giving orders to all, infusing into the rank and file 
of his army enthusiasm and seal, harmonising all petty difficulties, and 
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giving a unity to the whole school system which can in no other way be 
obtained. 

Such a man deserves to be well paid. He should have wisdom^ knowl- 
edge; tact; and, above all, he should know how to train the minds of the 
young; to correct their faults, and to develop their virtues. He should be 
a man to whom €dl his assistants will look with confidence and respect, 
and whom the scholars will regard with almost the deference due to a 
father. He should be an educator, not merely an instructor. If in any 
town there are several graded schools; the teachers in each should be re- 
sponsible to the principal; the principab to the acting school-visitors ; or 
superintendent of schools; this officer should constantly consult and report 
to the board of visitors, (or board of education, as it may be termed,) 
and they should be held to account by the public. No other plan will 
secure a just system of checks on one of the most important, if not the 
most weighty of our social institutions. 

In closing this article we are well aware that the subject has by no 
means been exhausted. If we succeed in arresting the attention, and in 
assisting the efforts of those who are engaged throughout our State in 
shaping the system of public instruction, we shall have accomplished all 
at which we aim. 

We have only to repeat, that such a graded system of schools as we 
describe, commends itself to the public approbation, on grounds of econ- 
omy, efficiency of instruction, progress in scholarship, ease of discipline, 
and possibility of thorough superintendence. While its most satisfactory 
results can only be demonstrated in cities and towns where the population 
gathers round a center, yet many of its advantages can be secured if there 
are only enough scholars to form in one building three separate rooms or 
classes. Let no one despair of accomplishing something because he can 
not effect all which he would be glad to bring about. Every step in ad- 
vance is a positive advantage. Each success makes future victories more 
certain. 

We long to see our Conunonwealth, small in extent, but great in the 
influence which its sons exert, come forward and assume, in all depart- 
ments of education, the front rank to which, by the inherited wisdom of 
our fathers, and the inherent intelligence, enterprise, and common sense 
of the present generation, it holds a pre-emption right. — D. C. G., in the 
India/na School Journal, 



Music is the one most beautiful and excellent gift of God; and is very 
hateful to Satan, because it drives out of men many temptations and e^l 
thoughts. — Luther. 
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NATIONAL TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

In August last, during the session of the National Teachers' Associ- 
ation, held in Washington, D. C, the Board of Directors, according to 
the proYisions of the Constitution, 

Betolwd, That the next Meeting of the AsBoeUtion be held in Madiaon, Wiicon- 
lin, oommenoinf on the Second Wedneidaj of Angatt, (the 8fch,) and eontinning fonr 
daji. 

But in view of several considerations, and at the request of manj of 
the members of the Board, and others of the association, it is considered 
best to change the place of meeting from Madison to Buffalo, New- York. 

The third annual meeting of the Association will, therefore be held in 
Buffalo, on the Second Wednesday of August next, (the 8th,) conmienc- 
ing at 10 o'clock, A. M. This change of place is called for by many, 
both East and West; indeed, the proposed change meets with the general 
approbation of all. 

The friends of the cause in Buffalo extend to us a hearty welcome. 
They pledge themselves that every facility shall be afforded for the busi- 
ness of the the the Association, and that thoy will do all in their power 
to make the occasion one of pleasure and profit. 

Arrangements will be made with the hotels for a reduction in the price 
of fair. Ladies will bo entertained gratuitously. On the principal lines 
of travel, the usual reduction of fare is expected. 

It is well known that the city of Buffalo is a most deUghtful summer 
resort; cool and healthy, and that the people are noted for their public 
spirit and generous hospitality. It will be remembered that Niagara is 
within a few miles of the dty, and can be visited at any hour of the day. 

Arrangements have been made to secure able and popular Lecturers. 
Several important reports and other papers will be presented. The meet- 
ing is expected to be one of the most interesting ever held in the country. 
Particulars given in a few days in the programme of the meeting. 

Z. Richards, See^y, J. W. Bulkley, FretL 

Brooklyn, April l&th, 1860. 



Parents commonly err in one of two ways; either by too much pam- 
pering and indulgence, or by too much strictness and harshness. — Luiher. 
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DUTIES OF TEACHERS.* 

1. General Duties. — The teacher mast devote himseU exehisively to 
the daties of his station, or failure is certain. He should give constant 
and careful attention to the discipline, instruction, habits and manors of 
his pupils, and, as far as possible, superintend their conduct in the yard 
and in the vicinity of the school house at recess and at intermission. All 
school property, apparatus, furniture and books, should be carefully pre- 
served, and the regulations of the Board of Education in regard to them 
rigidly enforced. Teachers should read the School Law and the By-Laws 
of the -Board. 

2. Punctimlity, — In addition to regarding the laws of the Board on 
this point, it will be well to punctiliomly observe the time of opening 
school. Let it be at precisely seven minutes before nine o'clock in the 
morning; the standard is the clock at the store of Mr. Elkins. Classes 
should be called at the minute appointed. A constant and careful observ- 
ance of time in aU the exercises of the school is an indispensable condi- 
tion of success. 

3. Opening of School. — The opening exercises should never occupy 
more than five minutes, and they should be made interesting; and, while 
the Board have made no regulation in regard to this subject, it is thought 
that the usual course of reading from a suitable book, and of singing, 
with such devotional exercises as the teacher may wish to engage in, is 
the best. Scholars should not enter the school-room during the opening 
exercises, unless in extreme cold weather. 

4. Absence of Pupils. — In case of unexcused absence of a pupil, the 
teacher should ascertain the cause immediately. This should be done in 
such a way as to create no disorder in the school-room. The parents 
should in all cases be visited by the teacher before the law in regard to 
absence is enforced. Every case of absence or tardiness should be noted 
and accounted for by the pupil and parent without loss of time. In gen- 
eral, parents are willing to co-operate with teachers in securing the con- 
stant and punctual attendance of their children. A statement from the 
parent that the absence of his child was necessary, is the least that can 
be regarded as an excuse; but in the few cases in which parents refuse to 
write excuses, discretion, forbearance, and common sense must be exer- 

* A oiroular to the teachers of the Baoine sohools, from the 8apt of Instmotion, 
and Principal of the High School, J. G. MoMynn, eiq. It containi lo many hints 
and snggestionB usefal to every teacher and applicable to every school, that we give 
it entire.— 'Ed. Joxtrnal. 
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ciscd in order to prevent injury to the child. When the law is enforoed, 
let it be done impartially. 

5. ninesa qf Teachers, — Every effort possible should be made to pre- 
vent the dismission of the school. In case of illness of the teacher, 
immediate notioCi in writing, should be given to the Superintendent; but 
no teacher will leave his post until compelled so to dO; if he studies his 
own interest; and the weUare of the school. A strong will is the paua- 
cea, and a careful regard to health is one of the highest duties of the 
teacher. 

6. Teacher^ Meetings. — The Board of Education require every teacher 
to attend the Teachers' Meetings; but this is not sufficient to make them 
profitable. A prompt and regular attendance, and a cordial and active 
participation in the exercises are desirable. No teacher will absent him- 
self from them without betraying a lack of interest, which will weaken 
confidence in his ability. Preparation for these meetings is of great im- 
portance. All should be willing to give as well as to receive. An unex- 
cused absence, besides being a violation of the laws of the Board, is an 
injury to follow teachers which lacks little to become an insult. Tardi- 
ness is one of those mean characteristics that nothing but self-respect 
will prevent. 

7. School Government, —Let the teacher govern himself. Let him talk 
very little about order. When wrong is done he may talk privately with 
the offender, and when he understands the case he may make the matter 
public, if proper; but ** that government is best which seems to govern 
least." No person having confidence in himself will exhibit a rod or rule 
as a ''terror to evil doers," and we need not say to strike the head of a 
child is brutal. A teacher should make no threats, and few promises. 
A promise will always be fulfilled if the teacher does not wish to merit 
the contempt of his pupils. A sacred regard to Right, and reverence for 
the truth, must be apparent in what he does. He should never manifest 
any disrespect towards the parents of his pupils. Nothing sectarian or 
partisan will or can be for a moment tolerated in a good school. A curse 
should fall upon the man who would forget the claims of education so far 
as to use his influence as a teacher to promote the objects of his sect or 
his party. Every teacher will oppose those vices that degrade humanity, 
whether they are common or not. If he does this effectually, he will be 
maligned by those who practice them. The school, its interests, its 
claims, should always be prominent and paramount. All that interferes 
with its objects must be opposed; whatever advances his pupils in virtue 
and knowledge, or promotes their welfare, must be defended. There must 
be no compromise with evil, or the foundation of school government will 
be sapped. Decision, honesty, generosity, impartiality, honor, forbear- 
ance, promptness, kindness, and activity are essential to the government 
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of a school. A consciousness of being right, and of doing right, will 
afford the surest protection against the misrepresentations of pupils, and 
abuse of mistaken parents and guardians. 

No communication, by act, or look, or word, will be allowed during 
study hours, in a well organized school. The teacher mvMt secure order 
and quiet, or he will fail. The will of the teacher is the power, and such 
appliances as are resorted to, are the means to secure the necessity of a 
good school. No teacher should regard that as impossible, which has 
ever been done. 

8. Commencement of School, — Remember that your predecessor has 
the sympathies and affections of the pupils; to secure the same to your- 
self, you will need a rich fund of information, and it will be necessary to 
exhibit much kindness and decision during the first days of your acquaint- 
ance with your school. Manifest a strong personal interest in every pu- 
pil. Make no unkind allusion to your predecessor; it is possible he may 
have left the the school somewhat below perfection. Let your aim be to 
leave it better than you found it. Have a programme prepared, and "get 
to work " as soon as possible. Let the exercises be spirited, but never 
proceed unless there is a proper degree of quiet in the school-room. See 
that scholars commence work without a moment's unnecessary delay in 
the morning. 

9. General Principles, — 1. Every pupil should be provided with some- 
thing to do. 2. It is absolutely indispensable that the time of pupils be 
apportioned to the several studies and duties, by the teacher. 3. Kepe- 
tition, and hourly, daily, and weekly reviews, are necessary to success in 
teaching, and the pupils should be required to write out all lessons to 
insure accuracy and study. 4. The pupil must be able to state in his 
own language the substance of the lessons, but all rules should be required 
in the language of the book, unless better are suggested by the teacher. 
Language should be concise and elegant. The voice should be trained so 
as to secure distinctness of utterance, and sweetness of tone. 5. Every 
teacher should lay out his work beforehand, so that he will not need a 
text-book during school hours. Success is dependent on nothing more 
than upon ability to teach without depending upon the text book or the 
pupils. 6. Frequent written examinations are necessary to thoroughness. 
7. Visitors should be welcomed, but the exercises of the school cannot be 
suspended to entertain them. Parents and citizens should be invited and 
induced to visit the schools. 8. The time of the teacher is the property 
of the school. All amusements that arc unnecessary should be avoided. 
All society that is not refined should bo shunned. All means, sueh as 
reading educational works, conversing with teachers, visiting different 
schools, studying the subject of education, should be employed, as it is 
only by constant and determined effort, as well as the possession of exten- 
sive knowledge, and tho exercise of skill and tact, that we may reason- 
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ably hope for suocess. 9. The utmost care should be exercised in classi- 
fying scholars, and when a pupiPs attainments are such as to admit of 
his promotion, the Superintendent of instruction should be notified im- 
mediately. 



CHIPPEWA VALLEY TEACHERS* ASSOCIATION. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIRST REGULAR MEETING.* 

The Association convened in the school-house at Eau Claire, at 7 
oclock on Monday evening, April 23d, 1860, and was called to order by 
the President, W. W. Allen, of Eau Claire. The exercises were opened 
with prayer by Rev. Mr. Kidder. 

The President then addressed the association, giving an. explanation of 
the object and the benefits to be derived from an association aiming at 
the improvement, physically and morally of the rising generation. 

Rev. Mr. Kidder then made a few remarks upon the duties and calling 
of teachers. 
Brief remarks were then made by G. W. Campbell, of Augusta. 
The President appointed a committee of arrangements, with instruc- 
tions to report daily during the session. 

The names of those present wishing to become members of the associ- 
ation, were given to the Secretary, and the association adjourned till nine 
o'clock A. H. on Tuesday. 

The sessions of the association were continued through the day and 
evening of Tuesday, "Wednesday, and Thursday. 

On Tuesday a constitution was adopted, exercises were conducted in 
reading and grammar; essays were read by Mrs. McGrath and Miss M. 
A. O'Keefe, and Prof. Bartlett delivered an address upon education and 
its influence. 

Wednesday forenoon was devoted to class exercises in arithmetic, 
grammar, and spelling; the afternoon to reports upon the conditions of 
schools, and discussions on the best methods of securing order, and inter- 
esting the pupils in the different branches taught in the common schools. 

- — ■ - 

* We have been obliged to condense the proceedings to sare room.— En. 
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In the eyening an essay written by M. Bolton was read by G. Dowd, and 
the Hon. J. E. Stillman delivered an address upon the duty of teachers 
to their patrons. 

On Thursday the association elected officers for the ensuing year, as 
follows: President; Rer. A. Kidder; Vice Presidents, "W. W. Allen, 0. 
H. Howard, Carroll Lucas; Secretary, Boderiok ElweU; Treasurer, John 
E. Stilhnan. A. Bolton and G. Dowd were appointed Counsellors. 

Exercises were also conducted in mental arrithmetic, physiology, decla- 
mation, composition, and spelling. In the evening, after the opening 
exercises, an essay was read by Miss Mary M. Webb,— subject, ^'Our 
Literary Institutions." This essay was of a high order, pointed, practi- 
cal, and earnest. 

Eev. Mr. Anderson then delivered an address upon the rise and pro- 
gress of education. 

The following resolutions were then read and adopted: — 

Retolvedy That we, aa members of this Assoeiation, refrain from the use of tobacco, in- 
toadcating liquor, and profane language. That pupils under our charge shall practice 
declamation and eomposition, and in order to make these exercises more interesting, that 
we also take part in the same. That mental arithmetic should be a more prominent studj 
and receive more attention from teachers in the school-room. Also, that physiology bo 
made a leading study in our school-rooms. 

That grammar should be taught orally to all beginners, and to pupils of an age to un- 
derstand the first principles of that science. 

That advanced classes in our schools be taught the true method of spelling by writing 
exercises on the board and slate. 

That our heartfelt thanks are due to Messrs. Kidder, Anderson, Bartlett, Stillman, Har- 
wood, and others, for their interesting and instructive addresses, and beneficial remarks 
during the session. That we tender our sincere thanks to the President, W. W. Allen, for 
the impartial and efficient manner in which he hv presided over the exercises of our 
meetings. 

That our cordial thanks be given to the inhabitants of Eau Claire for their generous 
hospitality. We shall long cherish pleasant memories of these noble hearts and happy 
homes. 

That a copy of the proceedings of the Association be furnished for publication to the 
editor of the county paper, and the Journal of Education, and that a copy of the paper 
be sent to each member, and to the State Superintendent. 

The proceedings were then read by the Secretary, and adopted. 
Brief remarks were then made by W. W. AUen, and Bev. A. Kidder, 
after which the association adjourned sine die, 

B. Elwell, Secretary, 
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THE REWARD. 

BY JOHN 0. WHITTIEB. 

Who, looking backward from his manhood's prime 
Sees not the spectre of his misspent time? 

And through the shade 
Of funeral cypress planted thick behind, 
Hears no reproachfnl whisper on the wind 

From his loved dead ? 

Who bears no trace of passion's evil force ? 
Who shuns thy sting, oh terrible Remorse? — 

Who does not cast 
On the thronged pages of his memory's book, 
At times, a sad and half reluctant look. 

R^etof thePast? 

Alas 1— the evil which we &in would shun 
We do, and leave the wished for good undone : 

Our strength to-day 
Is but to-morrow's weakness, prone to fail ; 
Poor, blind, unprofitable servants all 

Are we alway. 

Tet, who, thus looking backward o'er his years, 
Feels not his eyelids wet with grateful tears, 

If he has been 
Permitted, weak and sinful as he was. 
To cheer and aid in some ennobling cause, 
[ His fellow-men ? 

If he hath hidden the outcast, or let in 
A ray of sunshine to the cell of sin, — 

If he hath lent 
Strength to the weak, and, in an hour of need, 
Over the suffering, mindless of his creed 

Or home, hath bent. 

He has not lived in vain, and while he gives 
The praise to Him, in whom he moves and lives, 

With thankful heart ; 
He gazes backward, and with hope before. 
Knowing that from his works he never more 

Can henceforth part. 
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STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Thx next Annual Meeting of the Aaeodation will be held in Milwaa- 
kee> near the close of July, or early in August next, — ^the time not yet 
being definitely fixed by tiie Executive Committee. In the next issue of 
the Journal; a Programme will probably be announced; and the exact 
time of the meeting made known. For the present we merely designate 
the names of the speakers and writers, so far as we have learned them, 
and the subjects upon which they are expected to address the Association: 

Opening Address, by the Prefident, J. B. Pbadt, Sheboygan. 

History qf the Association, J. H. MAOOFFiir, Portage . 

Phyticai Education in Schools, A. KuBSTiiiriB, Milwaukee. 

ROaiion qfthe Teacher to the Pupa and the Text-Book,.. .T. B. Wiluams, Albion. 
The Eelation of our School System to our Institutions and 

Social Life, A.J. CaAia, Palmyra. 

On Te€Khing Mathematics, J. E. Batman, Milwaakee. 

Demand for Morai Instruction, Essay, by Mrs. H. S. Zollbb, Portage. 

Horticultural SmbdUshment cf School^Housc Orounds^ 

Essay, by Mrs. E.G. 8. Hon, Madison. 

Papers will also be prepared; it is hoped; by two or three other gentle- 
men or ladieS; and addresses are looked for from Superintendent Pickard; 
and Chancellor Barnard. 



INSTITUTE AT SHEBOYGAN FALLS, SHEBOYGAN CO. 

This Institute commenced Monday evening; April 9th. Mr. Oliver 
Libbey; Principal of the Sheboygan Falls public school; was appointed 
Secretary; and Bev. J. B. Pradt; of Sheboygan, by request of Dr. Bar- 
nard; delivered the opening addresS; and conducted the exercises on Tues- 
day. Mr. A. Pickett; of Horicou; arrived on Tuesday evening; and took 
charge; giving much satisfaction to the Institute by his labor; and Mr. 
Gaylord, Principal of the High School at Oshkosh; rendered very valu- 
able assistance during the latter part of the session. 

Addresses were delivered by C. W. EUiS; Esq, of Sheboygan, Mr. Gay- 
lord; Mr. Pickett, and Superintendent Pickard, who arrived on Thursday. 
Public discussions were held upon school government, and the changes 
needed in our school system. These exercises were interesting and profit- 
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able; and largely attended bj the teachers of the county, (about ninety 
being present,) and by the surrounding population. The Institute was 
decidedly successful, indicating progress and good spirit ; but many of 
the teachers who were present last fall regretted the absence of Prof. C. 
H. Allen, who was with us at that time. Mr. Pickard's address on the 
'^ Wants of our Schools," gaye much satisfaction, and, judging from that 
instance, his efforts are doing much good in the work of arousing and 
enlightening public sentiment upon the important topics of public in- 
struction. J. B. P. 



Sttperintenfenfs g^prtmrnt 



AMENDMENTS TO THE SCHOOL LAW. 

The attention of Town Superintendents and District Clerks is called to the 
aihendments to the echool law given below. The law published last month is 
re-published in order that all the changes and amendments may be found in one 
place. 



[PubUshed April 26th, I860.] 

AN ACT TO LOCATE AND ESTABLISH SCnOOL-HOUSE SITES. 

Th6 People <^ths suae of WieooneUi^ repreawted in Senate and Aeeenib^fi do enact a« 
foUowe :— 

SiCTiON 1. The Chairman of the Town Board of Snperyisors, the Town Superintendent 
of SchoolB, and the Town Clerk of each Town, shall constitute a Board for the purpose of 
locating and establishing school-house sites. 

SiOTiOH 2. Wheneyer the electors of any school district, either at their annual meeting 
or at any special meeting, legally called for that purpose, shall make application to the 
Board constituted by the first section of this act, in their respectira towns; the said Board, 
upon satisfactory proof being made to them by the certificate of the District Clerk, or 
otherwise, that the notices required in the next section have been duly given, shall pro- 
ceed to establish a school-house site for said district; Peovidkd, that such school-house 
site shall not exceed one acre of land; and, proyidbd fusthxs, that such land, when it 
fljhall cease to be used as a school-house, shall revert to the original owner, his heirs or 
assigns. 

SiOTiOH 8* Upon application made by any school district by vote as aforesaid, such Board 
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Bhall make out and sign a notice In writing, and fix therein a time and place when and 
"Where they will meet and decide upon such application, which said notice shall also con- 
tain a brief description of the land upon which it is proposed to locate such such school- 
house site, which said notice shall be serred, by the District Clerk, upon all the owners 
and occupants of the land upon which it is proposed to locate such 8ite,^at least six days 
preyious to the day appointed for such meeting: such notice shall be served by delivering 
to each such owner and occupant of such land who may be residents of this State, or by 
leaving the same at their respective residences, with some person of suitable age and 
understanding. And if there be no occupant of such land, and the owner or owners 
thereof be unknown to the said Board, or shall reside without this State, then such no- 
tice may be served by publishing the same in the newspaper published nearest said land 
once in dx sucesslve weeks next before the said day of meeting. 

SiOTiON 4. Whenever the said Board shall locate and establish any school-house site, 
they shall cause an aoeurate survey and description of the same to be made out, and shall 
fix and award the compensation to be made to the owner or owners for such site, together 
with all damages sustained by such owner or owners of all lands so taken. They shall, 
also, after agreeing thereupon, make out and sign duplicate oertificates, containing 
their action upon such application, a description of the land so taken, and the 
amount of compensation and damages so awarded to each of such owner or owners, one 
of which shall be delivered to the occupant or occupants of the land so taken for such 
school-house site, and the other to the Clerk of said district, who shall cause the same to 
be recorded in the office of the Begister of Deeds of the proper county ; Paovinin, that 
the said certificate shall also contain the survey and description required to be made in 
this section; and paovinin FUSTHxa, that in case the said board shall deem it advisable, 
they may, before agreeing upon their said award, adjourn from time to time, not to ex. 
ceed ten days, and that any two of said Board may act in the absence of the other. 

SiCTiON 5. The sum of money so awarded by the said Board shall be paid to the owner 
of the land upon which such site is located, or in case the owner is a non-resident, or re. 
fuses to accept the money, it shall be deposited with the Treasurer of the district, to the 
order of the owner of said land, and it shall not be lawful for said district to occupy said 
land without the consent of the owner thereof, until such money shall be paid, tendered, 
or deposited as aforesaid. 

SiCTiosr 6. No land shall be taken for a school-house dte except by consent of the own- 
er, that may not be taken for highway purposes, according to section fifty-four, chapter 
nineteen, of the Bevised Statutes. 

SkctionT. Any person aggrieved by the decision of the above Board in the award of 
damages, may appeal therefrom to the circuit court for any county in which such site is 
situated, by filing with the Clerk of such district a notice of such appeal: which notice 
shall specify all the the grounds of such appeal, within twenty days after the receipt of 
the duplicate certificate mentioned in section four of this act, and paying to the said 
District Clerk one dollar for the State tax on the appeal, and one dollar for making the 
return thereto, and thereupon the clerk of such district shall, within twenty days there- 
after, file with the Clerk of said circuit court a certified copy of such certificate, together 
with such notice of appeal, and the date of service thereof, and shall pay to such clerk of 
the circuit court one dollar for the tax on the appeal, and thereupon the clerk of such 
court shall enter an action therein, in which the appellant shall be plaintiff, and the school 
district shall be defendant. The issues In such action shall be the legality of all the pro- 
ceedings of said Board under this act, and the amount of compensation and damages to 
which the plaintiff is entitled by reason of the taking of his lands for a school-house site, 
as aforesaid. And the issue shall be tried without further pleadings, in the same manner 
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as other issaes of faot are tried in sueli court, and either party shall be entitled to a jury, 
and the judgment therein shall he enforced in the same manner as other judgments in 
personal actions rendered hj said circuit court; Pbotidsd, that in all cases where the 
question of damages is the only issuoi and the plaintiff does not recoter a larger sum than 
was awarded him by such Board, he shall recover no costs. 

SiOTioN 8. Whenever the district is situated in two or more towns, the Board shall con- 
sist of the Chairman of the town Boftrd of Supervisors, the town Superintendent of schools, 
and the town Clerk of each town in which such district is situated. 

SxoTiON 9. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage and pub- 
lication. 

WM. P LYON, Speaker of the Assembly. 
' B. G. NOBLE, Lt. Gov. and Pres't of Senate. 

Approved March 81, 1860. 

ALEX. W. BANDALL* 



'■]' 



STATE OF WISCONSIN. 

SSCSXTABT'S OfFIOI. 

The Secretary of State of the State of Wisconsin hereby certifies that the foregoing act 
has been compared with the original enrolled act deposited in this office, and that the 
same is a trae and correct copy thereof, and of the whole of such original. 

In Witness Whkbeof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the Great 
L. S. S e al of the State, at the Capitol in Madison, this fifth day of April, 

A. D. 1860. L. P. HARVEY, Secretary of State. 



[PubUshed March 15, I860.] 

AN ACT TO AUTHORIZE THE COMMISSIONERS OF SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY 
LANDS TO REMIT PENALTIES IN CERTAIN CASES, AND TO CHANGE THE 
TIBIB FOR THE ANNUAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE SCHOOL FUND INCOME. 

77b6 People of the State cf ^ieconai/f^ represented in Senate and Aeaembly do enact as 
fdUowe:— 

Section 1. In all cases where the interest due on School, University and Swamp lands, 
or lands selected in lieu of Swamp lands, or upon loans of money, from the School, Uni. 
versity, or Drainage Fund, shall be paid to the State Treasurer on or before the last day 
of May in each year, including the year A. D. 1860, the Commissioners of School and Uni- 
versity Lands shall remit the five per cent, penalty now required to be paid by the pro- 
visions ot Chapter 28 of the Revised Statutes; Provided that nothing in this act shall be 
so construed as to remit any forfeiture, pursuant to the provisions of said Chapter 28 of 
the Revised Statutes; Provided that there shall be a re-apportionment of school monies 
between the 20th and 25th days of December, in the year 1860, il an aggregate of more 
than twenty thousand dollars shall be on hand subject to apportionment at that time. 

Section 2. Section one of Chapter 24 of the Revised Statutes, is hereby amended, so 
that after the year 1860 the income of the State Fund for the support of common schools 
which shall be received up to the last day of May in each year shall be distributed be- 
tween the tenth and fifteenth days of June in each year, or as soon thereafter as practi- 
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cable, among the several Counties of this State, firom which Keports have been recelTed 
by the State Saperinteodent, agreeably to law. 

Sbotion 3. All acts and parts of acts, so far as they conflict with the proyisions of this 
act, are hereby repealed. 

BsoTiON 4. This act shall take effect and be in force firom and after its passage . 

WM. P. LYON, Speaker of the Assembly. 
B. a. NOBLE, Lt. Got. and Preset of Senate. 
Approved March 18, 1860. 

ALEX. W. BANDALL. 



STATE OP WISCONSIN, J _ 
Sbcrbtary's Offiok. 5""* 

The Secretary of State of the State of Wisconsin hereby certifies that the foregoing act 
has been compared with the original enrolled act deposited in this office, and that the 
same is a true and correct copy thereof, and of the whole of such original. 

In Wztnkss Whsriof I hare hernnto set my hand and affixed the Great 
L. S. S e al of the State, at the Capitol in Madison, this 5th day of March, 

A. D. 1860. L. P. HABYEY, Secretary of State. 



[Published April 13th, 1860.| 

AN ACT TO AMEND CHAPTEB 23 OF THE BEYISED STATUTES, EPTITLED, « OP 
COMMON SCHOOLS." 



The People of the State of WiawnHn, repreeented in Senate and Aetembly, do enact ae 
foUotDS:— 

SiOTiON 1. Section eleven of said chapter is hereby amended by striking out the word 
" twenty," in the first line of sub-section nine, and inserting instead the word " fifty "; 
also, by adding an additional sub-section to said section eleven, whidi shall read as fol- 
lows: ** To authorize the District Board to admit to the privileges of the school persons 
not residing in the district, whenever such admission will not interfere with the accommo- 
dation or instruction of the scholars residing therein, and to fix a fee for tuition per term, 
quarter, or year, to be charged the person thus admitted." 

SsCTiON 2. Section thirty-nine is hereby amended by adding to said section the following 
words: ** and shall have power, Ist to make all needful rules and regulations for the 
organization, gradation, and government of the school or schools established in the dis- 
trict; said rules to take effect and be in force when a copy of the same, signed by a ma- 
jority of the Board, shall be filed with the Clerk; 2d, to suspend any pupil from the privi- 
leges of the school for non-compliance with the rules established by them, or by the 
teacher, with their consent; 3d, to expel from school any pupil who shall pertristently re- 
fuse or neglect to obey the rules and regulations above mentioned, whenever, upon due 
examination, they shall become satisfied that the interests of the school demand such 
expulsion." 

SiOTion 3. Section forty-five is amended by striking out the word " March," in the sec- 
ond line of sub-section four, and inserting the word "June " in lieu thereof. 
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SxoTiON 4. Section one of chapter one hundred and thirty-eight of the General lawB of 
1868, now compritdng a part of chapter twenty-three of the BeTised Statutes, is amended 
by striking out the following words in the seventh and eight lines thereof; to wit: <<by 
notifying all the legal voters in said district/' and by adding to said section the following 
words: <* Paovinin, that no tax shall be voted at a special meeting unless three fourths 
of the legal voters shall have been notified, either personally or by leaving a written no- 
tice at their places of residence, stating the time, place, and objects of the meeting, at 
least six days before the time appointed therefor." 

SiOTioN 5. The boundaries of any union school district formed in accordance with the 
provisions of section twelve of chapter one hundred and thirty.eight, aforesidd, may be 
altered in the same manner that the boundaries of common school districts are altered} 
and the provisions of law governing the action of the Town Superintendents in relation to 
the alteration of common school districts shall, so far as the same are applicable, be ap- 
plied in the alteration of union school districts; Pbovidid, that no union school district 
shall be disorganised unless a minority of the electors shall, at an annual meeting, vote 
for such disorganisation. 

Sbotiox 6. Whenever the Director and Clerk of any school district shall deem the secu- 
rity upon the bond of the Treasurer insufficient, they shall have the right to demand 
additional security, and the refusal or neglect of the Treasurer to furnish such additional 
security shall vacate his office; which shall be filled by the Board as provided in section 
twenty-three of the chapter of which this act is amendatory. 

SiOTiON 7. This act shall take eflTect and be in force from and after its passage and pub- 
lication. 

WM. P. LTON, Speaker of the Assembly. 
B. G. NOBLE, Lt. Gov. and Pres't of Senate. 
Approved April 2, 1860. 

ALEX. W. RANDALL. 

STATE OF WISCONSIN, >„ 
Secmtabt's Orriox. 5 "* 

The Secretary of State of the State of Wisconsin hereby certifies that the foregoing ac. 
has been compared with the original enrolled act deposited in this office, and that the 
same is a true and correct copy thereof, and of the whole of such original. 

In W1TKI88 Whxbkof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the Great 
L. S. S e al of the State, at the Capitol in Madison, this fifth day of April, 

A. D. 1850. L. P. HABVEY, Secretary of State. 



BLANKS. 

The blanks for the annual reports of the Town Superintendents and DUtrict 
Clerks haye been sent to all the officers whose address could be obtained. A 
package containing blanks enough for all the districts in a town has, in most in- 
stances, been sent to the address of the Town Superintendent, w ho is expected 
to distribute them to the clerks in his town. 
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On acooont of the remissneas of the Town Supermtendents, there is not a 
complete list of names in this office, and therefore blanks have not been sent to 
several towns. Superintendents not receiving blanks will immediately notify this 
office of the number wanted, being careful to give their address in full. 

J. L. PICKARD, 

S:ate Supt. Pub. Ins. 



||tat|matital f fparfmeitt. 



Ed. Journal. — In the February number of the Journal is an article 
requesting an explanation of the following rule: To find the sum of a 
geometrical progression, ''Raise the ratio to a power whose index is 
equal to the number of terms, from which subtract 1, divide the re- 
mainder by the ratio less 1, and the quotient multiplied by the first term 
will be the answer." Let it be required to find the sum of the series 
4 . 12 . 36 . 108 . 324. In every geometrical series each term is equal 
to the preceeding term multiplied by the ratio, or, in other words, equal 
to the first term multiplied by that power of the ratio whose exponent is 
equal to the number of preceeding terms. Hence, the terms of the above 
series are respectively equal to 4 . 4 x 3 . 4 x 3' . 4 x 3' . 4 x 3*. There- 
fore, (4 +4x3+4x3* +4x3* +4x3*) equals required sum. This mul- 
tiplied by the ratio gives (4x3+4x3»+4x3*+4x3*+4x3*)=(4+ 
4x3 + 4x3'+4x3*+4x3*+4x3*— 4) equals as many times the re- 
quired sum as there are units in the ratio. Now, the sum of the first 
five terms in this last expression is equal to the required sum. Hence, 

4 X 3*^ — - 4, or 4 X (3^ — 1) equals as many times the required sum as there 
are units in the ratio less 1. Hence, 4x (3*— 1)-^(3 — 1) equals answer. 
Or, let /represent the first term, r the ratio, n the number of terms, and 

5 their sum; then S^f-^-fr+fr^+fr' . . . +/i^+/r-\ Multiplying 

by r— 1 gives us (r-l)iS=yr--/=/(r"-l). Hence, ^=-^^^£^ = 

■ ^ __.. ^ . The rule found in Adams' Arithmetic, page 288, is derived 

from this formula: " ^^ "", K L. Campbell. 

r—l 

CoTTAGB Grove, April 2Ath, 1860. 
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General Solution of ProlUm No. 41. — Let AD be 
a straight line perpendioular to the horizon, and CB 
an indined plane. AD, CD, and BD being given, it 
is required to find in the line AD a point equally dSst- 
ant from the three points, A, B, and C. Let E be 
the required point. Put x equals the distance of E 
from A, B, and C; y equals the length of a perpen- 
Q dicular line line drawn from E to the line CD, and e 
equals DE, Since C and B axe equidistant from E, the perpendioular 
represented by y will bisect CB» Assume AC=a, CB=z2b, and CD=h 
+c. Then ic»-y'=&% (1); e»— y''=e% (2); and x+z=a, (3). From 
(1) and (2) we find x*—z'=b*—c\ (4). Eliminating « from (3) and (4) 

gives g= ^ '^l "" . Suppose AD=SO, CD=40, and BD=20; then 
a=80, 5=30, and c=10. Hence, e= 35, « = 45, and y = 4^1125. Let 
w==natural sine of the angle CDE. Then « : y::l : n .•. n=~ = 
natural sine of 73" 23' 52'. L. Campbell. 

Solution of Problem No. 36. — Let D equal diameter of the globe and 

D*r D^r 
circle, in feet. Then, from the conditions of the problem, —r — | — j — |- 

22) = 1000, where r equals the ratio of the diameter of a circle to its 

circumference. Dividing both sides of this equation by -^, wo have D* 

Q 22 6000 
+-7r-^'H — ■^= • We cwi reduce this last equation to another 

^ T T 

wanting the second term, by substituting x — ^ for D, which ^ves, after 

^ • ^ . 48-3r 24024 -r ,, , 

reducing, »»+——«= -^ , or, «*+a« = 5. 

This equation may be solved by Cardan's formula; or by the following 
trigonometrical formulsB, which are applicable to this case; viz: tan. «= 

Ti'a') ' tan. tt==i tan. — J ; a:=2y -o-cot. 2w. (See Mathematical 

Monthly, vol. ii., page 86.) It will be found that log. tan. t>=7.0346174: 
log. tan. « = 8.9111913, and a; =12.32813 .-. i> = 11.82813, the diam- 
ete rrcquired. Jas. M. Ingalls. 
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SubstituU for Problem No. 40.— The sum of a geometrical progress- 
ion is 12,490,400, the last term is 10,706,059, and the ratio is an integer; 
required the first term, ratio, and number of terms. A. W. W. 



(ghtorial Wi^ttlhni. 



Valedictory. — The connection of the undersigned with the Journal, as Res- 
ident Editor, ceases with the issue of this number. Por nearly three years, the 
greater portion of my time has been given to it, and now, when the press of du- 
ties in another sphere imperatively demands that I should relinquish its manage- 
ment, I part from it with some of the reluctance and feeling experienced on bid- 
ding fSwewell to a true friend. 

While I have not been able to realize my idea of what such a journal should 
be, I believe that some good has been done through its instrumentality, that 
some teachers and parents have been awakened to a deeper sense of their respon- 
sibilities, and that others have been encouraged to greater exertions in the work 
of buildmg up a correct system of public instruction. 

With heartfelt thanks to those friends who have faithfully stood by the Journal 
and given the editor counsel and aid when both were needed, wiith earnest wishes 
for its future success, and an enlarged field of usefulness, and with undiminished 
interest in the great cause of education, for which I trust yet to labor many years, 
I retire from the editorial chair and yield to my successor, through the Editorial 
Committee, the position which I have heretofore occupied. 

A MI statement of the concUtion of the Journal will be given in the annual 
report of the Editorial Committee, which will be made to the Association at the 
annual meeting. 

Thk committee has selected the Rev. J. B. Fradt, of Sheboygan, as my sue- 
oessor; and it is with the utmost confidence that I assure the readers of the 
Journal that he will give complete satisfaction as Resident Editor. Possessing a 
cultivated mind, having broad and liberal views on the siibject of popular instruc- 
tion, and large experience in the workings of the system of one of the Middle 
States, he is peculiarly fitted to discharge the duties of his position, and give 
character and influence to the Journal 

He will remove to this dty in a few days and commence operations with the 
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first number of volume five. All persona whose subscriptions expire with this 
number will see the neoeesity of renewing them at onoe, as the Journal will onlj 
be sent to those who pay in advance. 

Madison, June 1st, 1860. A. J. Craig. 

, Death or «* Pbtbe Parlbt."— Samuel Griswold Gkwdrich, better known as 
Feter Farley, died in New York on Thursday, May lOth, in the 6tth year of his 
age. He had been in feeble health for some time^ and his decease was not un- 
expected. Mr. Goodrich was bom in Bidgefield, Conn., on the 19th of August, 
1793. In early life he engaged in the publishing butiness in Hartford, and after 
visiting Europe in 1824, established himself in Bostoi\ and edited from 1828 to 
1842, the '* IbA^" an original illustrated annual, to which he contributed many 
tales and poems. His famous Peter Parley series of juvenile books was begun 
soon after his removal to Boston, and finally reached more than forty volumes, 
comprising geographies, histories, biographies, travels, stories, and various illus- 
trations ol the arts and sciences. In 1837 he published a volume of poems enti- 
tled, " The Outcast, and other Poems " ; in 1838 a volume of counsels to parents, 
entitled " Fire-Side Education " ; in 1841, a selection from his various contribu- 
tions to annuals and magazinos, with the title of " Sketches from a Student's 
Window " ; in 1851, an illustrated editioQ of his poems, and in 1857, he closed 
his successful literary labors with his ** Beoollections of a Life-Time ". He also 
established and published fh>m 1841 to 1854, '* Merry's Museum and Parley's 
Magazine ''. He was United States Consul to Paris during the administration of 
President Fillmore, and while there published a French treatise on American 
history and Greography. Mr. Gkx>drich was a man of genial manners, of strict 
integrity, and never failed to make friends with all with whem he came in con- 
tact. Few men will leave a more attractive history. 

The Atlantic Monthly for June contains the following articles : The future ot 
American Railways; In a Fog ; The Granadan Girl's Song ; The Humming. Bird ; 
Chess; Spring Song; Model Lodging Houses in Boston ; A short Campaign on 
the Hudson; Thine; The Representative Art ; RobadiRoma; Pythagoras- 
Clarian's Picture; Japan; The Vineyard Saint ; The Professor's Story, and The 
Sphynx Children. 

We have no time to give an analysis of any of the articles, but there is variety 
enough to suit all taste?, and ability enough to sustain the well earned reputation 
of the Monthly. 

The Ladies Home Magazine for June is received, and is filled as usual with 
interesting matter and fine illustrations. ** After the Storm " is finished, and Mis3 
Townsend commences a new story in the Ju^ number. Subscribe for this excel- 
lent fkmily magazine. 
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Racine — ^From a late report of the Superintendent of Instruction, J. Gr. Mc- 
Mynn, Esq , we take the following statistics, which exhibit at a glance the con- 
dition of the schools at the close of the last term :— 

Average number of members per teacher 48.8 

Average number in daily attendance for a teacher 46.3 

Whole cost of schools from April 1st 1859 to March 31st 1860 110,487 

Amount of school fund income, normal fund income, and tuition of non-resident 

scholars 2,338 

Actual tax for school purposes during the year ending March 31st 8,149 

Cost to the city for each person attending the public schools one year 6.44 

Whole number of members registered since September 12, 1859 1823 

Average number of members for 1st and 2d terms.. 1244jl^ 

Average daily attendance for 1st and 2d terms 1181>^ 

Per cent, of daily attendance of members 95 .7 

Average age of pupils 12 

Average number of teachers employed 2§X 

Average number of pupils registered to a teacher 71}^ 

"We give a few extracts from the report: — 

Primary Schools, — More attention than usual has been given in this department 
to " objective teaching," and the benefits are marked. The policy of putting the 
primary schools, for the most pait, in charge ot teachers of limited qualifications 
and no experience may be questioned. Without good primary instruction, sub- 
Beqnent progress must be slow. The voice, the memory, the imagination, the 
health, the taste, and the heart of the child are controlled by the first teacher 
more than by all others outside of home. Without sympathy, tact, industry, 
winning ways, and good manners, as well as thorough knowledge of elementary 
studies, a teacher is not fitted to teach a primary school. There is much to com- 
mend in this department of our schools, and by greater care in the selection of 
teachers, and more attention on the part of parent?, we may hope that they will 
become what they should be. 

CJiange of Teachers. — ^The 6:h ward grammar school, on account of unavoidable 
changes in teachers, has made, until recently, very little progress, while no effort 
has been spared by the commissioners of this ward lo advance the interests of 
the school. It has seemed impossible to secure, for the salary paid, snch instruc- 
tion as is required. The experience of this school during the past two terms 
illustrates, in a striking manner, the bad policy of changing a tried and success- 
fut teacher for those possessed of little skill and no experience. While a hundred 
dollars may appear to be saved thus, nve hundred may be wasted. 

Normai Deparlment. — The normal department, though not yet placed upon the 
best foundation, will, it is hoped, realize all reasonable expectations. Of the 
number •* reported " at the close of the first term, 64^ per cent were found qual- 
ified to draw from the normal fond. Amount received fix)m the fund is $540.00. 
The results thus fax have vindicated the propriety of organizing this department, 
and we confidently hope that its future will be prosperous. 
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Opposition to (he Mgh School. — ^Not only has pecuniary aid, in the way of pri- 
vate liberality been withheld, bnt we have often had to encounter the opposition 
of those who ought to feel friendly. This opposition has generally come from 
those who know little of a high school, either as to its mission or its work. Ig- 
noring as it does and must the factitious distinctions of rank or wealth, opening 
its doors and extending Its welcome alike to rich and poor, making qualification 
alone a ooiidition of admission, and attainments and character its criterion o^ 
excellence; aiming by its discipline to strengthen the mind and purify the heart; 
reaching beyond anything that is partisan, and above everything that Is sectarian 
it ought to have the sympathy and aid of the best minds and noblest minds among 
us. Is it too much to hope that with retummg prosperity its claims upon the 
liberality of the high-minded and the large-hearted among us shall not be for- 
gotten? 

Education in the United States. — ^The number of colleges in this country i3 
122; theological seminaries, 4S; law schools, 17; medical schools, 40. The 
number of students ia these institutions respectively is — students in college, 14,- 
6t3; lawetudents, lylll j theological, l,3t9; medical, 4,322. The professors 
number in colleges, 1,063 ; in law schools, 38 ; in medical schools, 208 ; in theo- 
logicaj, Bofciools, 107. Total of professors, 1,606 ; total of students, 21,791. 

Gyrus Pisrce, a distinguished and successful teacher, and the principal of the 
first normal school established in this country, died at West Newton, Mass., April ' 
6th, in his seventieth year. 

The Mathematical Monthly, May, 1860, edited by J. D. Runkle, A.M., A.A-S. 
New York, Ivison, Phinney & Co. ; London, Triibner & Co. We have been in 
receipt of this sterling periodical for two or three months past, but have hitherto 
neglected to notice it. It is a well edited, finely printed quarto of forty pages 
and is worthy of the patronage of all who love mathematical investigation. An 
idea of its scope may be obtained from the following selections from the table of 
contents : Prize Problems for Students ; Notes on Co-factors ; Solution of a prob- 
lem in ** Theoria Motus " ; On special analysis ; Exposition oC the process of 
mathematical development. It is published monthly at $3 a year for a single 
copy ; two copies for $6 ; five copies for $11 : ten copies for $20. Address Ivl 
son, Phinney & Co., New York . 

Milwaukee. — The schools of this city seem to be in an unfortunate condi- 
tion, a debt of over #40,000 having been incurred, and no means provided to 
carry them on during the current year. Mr. Jonathan Ford, an experienced 
teacher and energetic man, has been appointed Superintendent, and is doing all 
he can to bring order out of confusion, and to induce the Common Council to 
provide the means to sustam the schools. It has been decided to dose both the 
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high schools, the salariee of the teachers hare been reduced about twenty per 
cent, still the Superintendnnt and Commissioners do not feel authorized to open 
the schools again until funds are provided and so guarded that thej maj relj up- 
on them to meet future expenditures. 

Ths New American Cjclopedia, yoL ix, is received by Messrs. BUss, Eberhard 
and Festner, of this city, who are agents for the work. This volume equals any 
of its predecessors in valuable and interestmg articles. It treats of the following 
oomitries : Hayti, Hindoostan, Hungary, Ireland. Italy, Jamaica, Japan and Java. 
Contains biographies of Hayne, Patrick Henry, Howard, Hume, Leigh Hunt, 
Washington Irving, Jackson, Jay, and Jefferson, and of more than one hundred 
living characters, among which will be found the names of Headly, Hedge, Hen- 
ry, Hillard, Hitchcock, Holmes, Hosmer, Houston, Howitt, Hugo, Hughes, and 
other celebrated men. Besides the above, there are articles on History, Hiero- 
glyphicj", the Horse, Hudson^s Bay, Ichthyology, Indians, Inquisition, Insurance, 
Jansenists, etc. 

KiMOSHA CouMTT Tbachsbs* AssooiATiON.-^We have received the minutes of 
the meeting of this association, held at Kellogg's Comers, the 4th and 6th ult, 
but cannot comply with the request to publish them, as they were not received 
until the Journal was nearly made up. It was an mteresting meeting, and a 
profitable time to the teachers assembled. 

Kabqubtti Co ^A Teachers* Association for this county was formed at 
Hontello on the 14th ult , of which Mr. Bobert Baker was elected President, and 
Mr. E. B. Chapman Secretary. 

A Teachers' Institute was held on the 14th, 16th, and 16th, at the same place 
conducted by C. H. Allen, Esq., and the State Superintendent Just as this last 
form of the Journal was being made up for the press, the minutes of the pro- 
ceedings came to hand, and we are obliged to postpone their publication. 
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JBLSUBNTS OF BN0LI8H COMPOSITION, arammatie*!, Rhetorical, Logleal, and Prae- 
tieal; prepared for Academlei and tehools. By jAMifi K. Botd, A.M., author of 
Annotated edition of Snglish Poets, Slementa of Logic, An improTed edition of 
Kame's Elements, etc. New-Tork: A. S. Barnes dc Burr, 61 and 53 John St. 1860. 

About one hundred pages of this work are deToted to the elements of granunar, treated 
in their relation to the art of composition; the sentence is then discussed* Punctuation 
extends through several chapters, and the balance of the work is devoted to the raiious 
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topics pertaining to the art ol composition in prose and Verse. From the hasty examina- 
tion which we hare glren the work, we Judge it to be a Taluable compilation, and well 
adapted to use in schools. 

LECTURES ON NATURAL HISTORY, Its relations to Intellect, Taste, Wealth, and Re- 
ligion. ^y P. A. Chadbourkb, Professor of Natural aistorj in Williams College, 
and Professor of Natural History,i^d Gl^emistify in Bowdoin College. New-York: A. 
8. Bames&Bu^, 01 ahd63 JohnBt. H60. 

This work consists of four lectures, printed as prepared for delivery, by the author, in 
Williams and Bowdoin ; and they calnnot fUl to do good as an incitement, and in in- 
troduction to tho ilndy of Natoral Hlitovj. The relations of this study to intellectual 
training, to the formation of a eorreot taste, to the accumulation of wealth, and to the 
adoption of correct religious views, are clearly set forth iik the lectures, and the study of 
the book by every class of persons in society would do much towards popularizing those 
branches of study which give us a knowledge of the world in which we live. 

THE ELEMENTS OV 0HBMI8TRY AS APPLIED TO AGRICULTURE; by C. B. CoAP. 
MAW, A.M., M.D., Professor of Chemistry.. Cincinnati: Winthrop B. Smith dc Co* 

This work has been laid upon our table by the author, a well-known reiddent of this 
city. It presents the elements of chemistry In its relation to agriculture in a dear and 
concise style, treating of elementary substances, organic and inorganic, of compounds, the 
materials of plants, tha atmoaphare, materials of which the aoil is composed, cUsslfication 
of soils, manures, drainage, etc., etc* 

It is well adapted for use as a text.book in schools, and is calculated to interest and ben- 
efit the farming community. 

CHILD'S BOOK OF NATURAL HISTORY, illustrattng the Animal, Vegetable, and 
Mineral Kingdoms, with application to the Arts; by M. M. Cakll. New-York: A. ti. 
Barnes k Burr, 51 and 53 John St. 1860. 

The plan of this work illustrates the hypothesis that the order of intellectual develop, 
ment pointed out by nature, is, <«that we should begin with things, from these proceed to 
their mental images, or ideas, thence to thdr names embodied in oral sounds, thence to < 
written words, and thence to the artificial signs or letters of which the word is composed." 
The matter is presented in the form of answers to q^uestions, and gives a general view of 
the three great departments or kingdoms of nature, in a manner calculated to interest 
and instruct children much younger than those who have heretofore been considered of 
a suitable age to study Natural History. We welcome the book as a sign of movement in ' 
the right direction, and reoommendit to the teachers of our common schools as a valua- 
ble sld iu the work of developipg and.UurtfttOtiDg the youthful mind. 

, f 
THE MONIKINS, and SATANSTOE, or The Littlepage Manuscripts, a Tale of the Colony. 
By J. Fbhnimobb Coopbb ; illustrated from drawings by F. 0. C. Darley. 

These two works constitute the fifteenth and sixteenth volumes of the splendid 
edition of Cooper now in process of publication by W. A. Townsend & Co., New- York. 

The Monikins is a satirical presentation of the salient points in the character and hab- 
its of the people of England and the United States at the time the work was written, »nd 
the lessons it teaches are not altogether usetess or inapplicable at the present time. 

Satanstoe portrayes scenes in the early history of New-York and Albany, gives a 
graphic accouixt of Aberciombie's defeat before Ticonderoga, and some of the author's 
matchless descriptions of Indian warfltre, and delineations of Indian character. 

The volumes of this edition already issued are for sale in this city by Messrs. BUse, 
Eberhard & Festner, who will furnish the remaining volumes, also, as fast as they are 
issued at $1.50 each, or they will be sent prepaid to any address by the publishers on the 
receipt of $1.50 per volume. 
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